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| “Who | 


Cares?” 


is the title of 
the brilliant 


new novel by 











Cosmo 
Hamilton 


N all literature there 
has been no more 
brilliant commentator 
on American society than 
Cosmo Hamilton. His 
keen insight into life and 
motives, his sparkling 
style, his daring . uncon- 
ventionality —all com- 
bine to make him the 
ideal man to write of the 
favored of fortune in our 


is pectapeets of Comes Vieaiians Geshe ealfors to otis be naeas Sod uring country. 
the first year of the war as an officer in the Anti-Aircraft Corps of the British The title ““Who 


Naval Air Service. 
Cares?” is taken from the 


lips of the girl around whom the story centers, a girl demanding everything 
of men—and of one man in particular—and expecting to give nothing in 
return. The story pictures New York society of to-day as it is. 


The story, of course, will appear first as a serial in 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


in which his novel of 1917, “Scandal,” a It 
begins in the April issue, on sale the middle’of March. 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Maxine Elliott as Lady Algernon and Irene Fenwick as Mrs. Tudway in the revival of “Lord and Lady ” 
by R. C. Carton. Mr. Pollock feels thet it has not worn as well as.that other lately revived play, “Camille.” 
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Love and 
War—and 


Marriage 


A REVIEW OF 
THE NEW PLAYS 


By Channing 





Pollock 
N intermission, and the 
A fact that “a woman is 
only a woman, but a 

good cigar is a smoke,” brought 
four of us together in the lobby 
of the Astor—Rupert Hughes, 
James Montgomery Flagg, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, author of the play, 
and myself. 

“Jesse,” said some one, “how many 
managers refused this piece?” 

“Why should you think anybody did?” 

“Because it’s a good play, because it has 
an idea—worse, a new idea—worst of all, 
an intelligent idea. The managerial con- 
viction is that a performance with these 
drawbacks is foredoomed. Your shrewd 
producer will go to any lengths to keep 
his public from suspecting the truth. 
Richard Walton Tully, a dramatist him- 
self, and a university man, has sent out 
thousands of circulars boasting that “The 
Masquerader’ contains ‘Nothing High- 
brow—Just 100% Entertainment.’ Of 
course, a play that had a thought in it, or 
required one, couldn’t be entertaining. 
Persons who can think, and want to, don’t 
go to the theater. They prove that by not 
going where there is no occasion for them 
to think. We put a saucer of vinegar on 
the kitchen table and then say: ‘The 
flies aren’t hungry!’ 

















Photograph by 
Burke and 
Atwell, Chicago 


mund Breese and 
Harold West in 
“Why Marry?” (= 
—‘the most / 
brilliant 
American 
pley,” according 
to Mr. Pollock, 
“since ‘The 
New York 
ee. Estelle Win- 
Helen, j in “* Why 
arr y! ? 9° “is 
veilpustondicidll 
and fascinatingly 
played.” 


“Shaw has a following, to be sure, and 
so has Brieux, but that’s because they are 
Shaw and Brieux. How they got to be 
Shaw and Brieux is beside the question. 
And Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara’ lay on the 
book-counters for years, accessible to any 
manager with a dollar and a half, before 
it was produced. Your play, Jesse, has 
been available, at five sixths of that sum, 
since 1914. So it isn’t that managers 
don’t know, or can’t know about this ma- 
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Olive Tell and 
William: Courtenay 
in “General Post,” 


Thomas A. Wise and Olive Tell in 

**General Post,” a play which Mr. 

Pollock describes as well-written but 
unimportant in theme. 


Photographs hy White. 
New York 


terial. They simply believe 
themselves to be producing for 
the kindergarten. Take them 
the story of a man who grew 
rich by: pickling potato-peel- 
ings, or of a wife who was suf- 
focated by her husband’s 
wéalth and sought air at mid- 
night in the studio of a literary 
gentleman whose regular busi- 
ness was breathing soft noth- 
ings through Marcel. waves, 
and watch ’em jump at it! 
Jesse, how many managers did 
turn down ‘Why Marry?’?” 
“All of-’em,” said Jesse. 


“WHY MARRY?” 


“ HY Marry?” isthe most 
brilliant American play 

since ‘The New York Idea.” , 
In the latter piece, it will be 
remembered, Langdon Mitch- 
ell concerned himself with the 
comedy of divorce. ~ In‘ the 
former, Mr. Williams turns his 
attention to the tragedy of 
marriage. “Why Marry?” is 


none the less a message, a seri- 
ous philosophic commentary, 
because it is “1oo% entertain- 
ment.” Questions like these 
the Germans, the French, the 


Russians discuss soberly, 
heavily; we treat them gayly, 
lightly, laughing a dogma or an 
institution to scorn. Mr. Wil- 
liams’. weapon is his wit, tren- 
chant, incisive, destructive and 
constructive; but between blows 
he finds space for much tender- 
ness, for amusing characteriza- 
tion, even for bits of farce. 

Our interest is held, not by a 
story, but by a subject. This 
subject is illuminated from vari- 
ous angles, by various stories, 
and when these stories have re- 
vealed its several aspects, the 
summing up is accomplished 
through a dominant course of ac- 
tion, the outcome of all the other 
actions. “The discussion of mar- 
riage” is “in the air. Every- 
body’s talking about it nowa- 





LOVE AND WAR—AND MARRIAGE 


We may settle the problem Catherine Proctor, Laurette 
if we talk honestly But mark my ' 1S bar peomble 
words, unless we reform marriage, there is “4¢Ppiness”—a play ehich 
going to be a sympathetic strike against “discards all the accepted Oy whe, 


it—as there is already against impedimenta of play-writ oo 
ing. 


having chil- 
dren. In- ps’ 
stead of 4 man nature 
making it . : to-day is better 
harder to get f than it ever was, but 
apart, we’ve got ° our most important in- 
to make it easier to stitution is worse— the 
stay together most sacred relationship in life 
They’ve tried to make has become a jest in the mar- 
love fit marriage. It ket-place! You funny little 
can’t be done. Marriage cowards, you’re afraid of life, 
must be changed to fit afraid of love, afraid of truth. 
Unless so- You worship lies and call it 
ciety wakes up and re- God!” 
forms its rules and regula- Mr. Williams doesn’t 
tions of marriage, marriage want to abolish marriage, any 
is doomed. What are you more than the man who first 
going todo about it? .... saw the idiocy of pulling your 
Blame it all on human nature, shirt on over your head wanted 
made by God, and leave un- to abolish shirts. (It isn’t any- 
touched our human institu- body’s business, but, just as a 
tions made by man. You isin ‘sidelight on viewpoint, Jesse has 
poor little pessimists! Hu- Taylor been married—happily married— 


in “Happiness.” 
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twenty years, and to the same wife.)* 
He wants to modernize an ancient form, 
to strike out the anachronisms, the im- 
practicalities, the blasphemy—to make 
marriage an equitable contract and not a 
“social institution”—like the penitentiary. 
He cries out against a legality whose 
“practical object is not to bring together 
those who love each other, but to keep 
together those who do not.” Shaw cried 
out, in much the same way, and in much 
the same words, when he said: “You 
cannot have the argument both ways. If 
the prisoner is happy, why lock him in? 
If he is not, why pretend that he is?” No 
blind iconoclast, this author, no license- 
loving fakir, but a high moralist, earnest, 
honest, clear-visioned, of whom, at the 
end of the play, you must say, as his 
Judge says of Helen and Ernest: “Such 
as they will not destroy marriage—they 
will save it!” 

“Why Marry?” examples the relation 
through four couples and voices its conclu- 
sion through a fifth. At least one of each 
of these coupies is at the “little farm” of 
the multimillionaire “John, who owns the 
house and almost everyone in it.” There 
is Jean, his youngest sister, “brought up 
to be married, but nothing else,” forced 
into the arms of a waster and a libertine, 
despite Helen’s assertion that “you’re not 
the sort to marry any man unless you 
simply can’t live without him.” 

“Well,” replies Jean, “how can I live 
without him—without some man?” 

Then there is Theodore, the poverty- 
stricken clergyman who loves his wife and 
has set a fine example to society—but an 
example “that doesn’t seem to restore 
Mary’s radiant health, Theodore’s bril- 
liant youth.” “Theodore has certainly 
done his duty by society—six children} 
But society hasn’t done its duty by The- 
odore—only one salary!” There is the 


*The Lady Who Goes to the Theater with Me 
wonders what Mrs. Williams thinks of “Why 
Marry?” I might wonder myself, though it 
seems fairly obvious that a man need not have 
suffered from smallpox to favor sanitation. But 
it happens that I know a charming story, which 
I'm telling you im strict confidence, of a gift 
that came to Mrs. Williams last Christmas. It 
was a box for the opening performance of the 
play, that night, and upon the ticket envelope 
the youngest Williams had written: “Why 
Marry? Ask Mother!” 


PES a tS ae og. | ene eee 
Be}. Se ORE Fae 


Phyllis Birkett, Sally Williams, Margaret Anglin and 

a war-play which is none the less “placid and 
Judge, Uncle Everett, “a genial satirist, 
with a cynical tolerance of the ways of 
the world.” For twenty-five years Uncle 
Everett has struggled along with a wife 
who prefers her beefsteak well done, and 
one window open about four inches. Aunt 
Julia, according to Uncle Everett, is “a 
model female.” 

“Then why do you want a divorce?” 

“Because I don’t like her!” 

In ‘the end, however, Uncle Everett 
doesn’t want a divorce. Habit proves 
stronger than inclination. He becomes 
the play’s one brief in favor of matrimony. 
Offsetting this is the tragic, the terrible 
case of Lucy, browbeaten, wretched, 
loathing her husband, nerving herself to 
stand his touch but held to him by a sac- 
rament. It is one single, harrowing scene 
between Lucy and John that brings the 
audience to sympathetic support of Helen 
when she declares: “I can’t marry Ernest 
Hamilton. I love him!” 

Hamilton is the discoverer of the anti- 
toxin that bears his name. He gets three 
thousand dollars a year for merely saving 
the nation thousands of babies. Helen is 
the elder of John’s two sisters, and assists 
Ernest in the Baker Institute of Medical 
Experiment. John positively forbids their 





LOVE AND WAR— 


Roland Rushton in “Billeted,” 
tenuous but amusing.” 


marriage. He points out the 

truth of what Helen already 

has said, that “Doctor 

Hamilton needs every 

cent of that enormous 

salary ....if he’s 

to keep at the top and 

do his best work for 

the world.” Ernest 

himself is unwilling 

to make Helen “a 

sort of superior serv- 

ant in an inferior 

home.” And finally, 

Helen, convinced by 

John, decided by what 

she sees about her, an- 

nounces her determina- 

tion to go to the man 

she loves without mar- 

rying him. “To be free to 

keep together! In the old days, 

when they had interests in com- 

mon, marriage used to make man 

and woman one, but now it puts them 
apart. .... He goes downtown and 
works; she stays uptown and plays. He 
belongs to the laboring class; she belongs 
to the leisure class Legally it may 
be a union, but socially it’s a mésalliance 


AND MARRIAGE 
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—in the eyes of God it’s often worse! No 
wonder that one in eleven ends in divorce, 
The only way to avoid spiritual separa- 
tion is to shun legal union like a con- 
tagious disease. Modern marriage is di- 
vorce. I’ve found my work, I’ve found 
my mate, and so has he! What more can 
any human being ask?” 

John, shocked, dumfounded, alarmed, 
thunders his opposition. His sister is a 
bad woman. “If I were a bad woman,” 
says Helen, “I'd inveigle him into mar- 
riage.” This scandalous arrangement will 
be a blot upon the man’s career. “I’d 
rather be a blot than a blight,” says 
Helen. And at last, driven into a corner 
by John’s ultimatum that “a woman who 
will give herself to a man without mar- 
riage is no sister of mine,” Helen sunis 

up her case in a ringing, end-of-the- 

second-act speech: “Give! But if I 
sold myself, as 

you are forcing 
poor little 
Jean to do, 
to a libertine 
she does not 
love, who 


Margaret 
Anglin as 
Betty and 
Phyllis 
Birkett as 
Penelope in 
“Billeted.” 


pleasantly 
enough, 
with occa- 
sional 
flashes of 
wit in ¢t 

dialogue.” 

Photographs 


by White, 
New York 


does not love her—that is not sin! 
That is respectability! To urge and aid 
her to entrap a man into marriage by 
playing the shameless tricks of the only 
trade men want women to learn—that is 
holy matrimony. But to give yourself of 
your own free wiil to the man you love 
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and trust and can help, the man who loves 
and needs and has won the right to have 
you—oh, if this is sin, then let me live 
and die a sinner!” 

From forbidding the marriage, John is 
brought to plan and scheme and fight for 
it. Here we have the incident, the in- 
trigue, the opposition that make drama. 
But at eleven o’clock, when Helen has de- 
clined to be wed by Theodore, who is go- 
ing to solemnize the union of Jean and 
Rex, it is Uncle Everett who saves the day 
for decency. “You know,” he says to 
Ernest, “that you are taking this woman 
to be your wife.” 

“In the eyes of God, I do take Helen 
to be my wife—but—” 

“You, Helen! Speak, woman, speak!” 

“I take Ernest to be my husband in the 
eyes of God, but—” 

“Then by the authority vested in me 
by the laws of this State, I do now pro- 
nounce you man and wife!” 

“A moment ago,” declares Ernest, “you 
were a bad woman. Now, behold! she is 
a good woman. Marriage is wonder- 
ful!” 

At present, Mr. Williams already has 
admitted, marriage is “the less of two 
evils.” 

“Highbrow?” Yes—if intelligence is 
“highbrow.” But even after reading these 
few excerpts from a play that, to be 
quoted adequately, must be quoted in 
toto, are you prepared to say this piece is 
not entertaining? Should you be better 
entertained by seeing the heroic “crook” 
handcuff the detective, and escape through 
the dumb-waiter, or by hearing the un- 
faithful wife, whose former lover is about 
to wed her daughter, crying that “it is 
the woman who pays, and pays, and 
pays!”? If so, yours is not the preference 
of the great audiences that are crowding 
the Astor and filling it with laughter and 
applause! 

“Why Marry?” is most beautifully 
acted by a most brilliant cast. Nat C. 
Goodwin is delightfully unctuous as Uncle 
Everett, and Edmund Breese, who is at 
his best when he is rich, roars convinc- 
ingly as the millionaire John. Shelley 
Hull, last here in “The Willow Tree,” is 
as agreeable as ever, and a deal more 
virile, in the réle of Ernest, whose Helen 
is understandingly and fascinatingly 
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played by Estelle Winwood, of “A Suc- 
cessful Calamity.” Beatrice Beckley 
(Mrs. James K. Hackett), who scored in 
Eugene Walter’s “The Knife,” invests 
Lucy with sweetness and dignity; Harold 
West is pleasing as Rex, and Lotus Robb, 
new in my recollection, is girlish, yet so- 
phisticated, and distinctly charming, as 
Jean. Ernest Lawford makes a sympa- 
thetic figure of the clergyman. The piece 
has been discerningly staged by Roi 
Cooper Megrue, and its one set is a de- 
light to the eye. 

“Why Marry?” is the sort of play that 
will save the theater, as its argument is 
the kind of awakening that will save mar- 
riage. 


**GENERAL POST” 


HE chief difference between “Why 
Marry?” and “General Post,” current 
at the Gaiety, an English comedy by J. E. 
Harold Terry, and one of the two war- 
plays of the month, is a difference in im- 
portance. Mr. Terry’s piece is almost— 
mind you, only almost—as clever as Mr. 
Williams’, but it is not nearly so impor- 
tant, because neither love nor war is as 
vital a problem as marriage, which is 
both 


“General Post” is an old parlor game 
in which, at a cry, there is a complete 


change of positions. The author’s point 
is that this cry, on the lips of Mars, has 
brought about a universal shake-up, uni- 
versal readjustment. Sir Dennys Brough- 
ton, Bart., a rooted aristocrat, is a corpu- 
lent Mr. Britling, who sees his faith in 
the old order utterly demolished by 
changes incident to death-struggle in 
Europe. Unfortunately for Charles Dil- 
lingham, the producer, and for William 
Courtenay and Thomas A. Wise, the stars, 
this faith is in the accident of birth, in 
the impassable gulf between one class and 
another, and that is a faith which finds 
little sympathy or understanding in Amer- 
ica. 

At the outset, “General Post” takes up 
the preachment of “An Englishman’s 
Home.” We find Sir Dennys laughing at 
preparedness, and declaring that ‘“Ger- 
many knows jolly well she’d be wiped off 
the map in a week.” Later the piece be- 
comes a military “Milestones.” The time 
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that elapses between acts is not sufficient 
to metamorphose furniture and costumes, 
but the three scenes—before the war, dur- 
ing the war and after the war—show a 
very considerable change in prejudices. 
Sir Dennys’ creed, which, according to 
his tailor, Edward Smith, has been, “Lord 
keep us in our stations, and bless the 
squire and his rela- 

tions,” is appreci- 

ably altered. 

“Snobbery isa 

peace-time com- 

plaint.” In 


“Mr. Faver- 
sham's is @ 
capital perform- 
ance, an 
Maxine Elliott 
is a delightful 
Lady Algy.” 


the beginning, 

Sir Dennys’ 

daughter Betiy 

was a baggage for 

falling in love with 

Smith. The impossi- 

bility of their union is 

nicely put by the very butler, 

when, finding the two making a 

clumsy effort to appear uncon- 

cerned, he betrays his under- 
standing by announcing: “Sir 
Dennys told me to bring this in to 

the tai—to Mr. Smith.” During the 

war things are still topsy-turvy. “See- 
ing that I am who I am,” Sir Dennys’ 
sergeant “can’t be as frank with me as if 
he weren’t who he is.” But later, when 
Edward Smith has become General Smith, 
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that same “very butler” voices the family 
joy when, interrupting again, to announce 
a caller, and being bidden to “‘tell her I’m 
engaged,” he exclaims, “Oh, miss, I’m 
glad!” 

That fine, mellow comedian, Mr. Wise, 
is delightful as Sir Dennys, and Mr. Cour- 
tenay, whose stellar association with him 

began in “Pals First,” is ingratiating, 
if a bit stagey, as Smith. Olive Tell, 
who was in “The Intruder,” is a pretty 
Betty, and Wigney Percyval, 
who collaborated with Horace 
Hodges in fashioning “Grum- 
py” and “Little Lady in 
Blue,” scores as the tailor’s 
brother Albert. “General 
Post” is a well-written play, 
but over here, a successful 
play must come within 
the range of popular in- 
telligence, prejudice and 
experience, and it is 
doubtful whether this 

comedy does that. 


“BILLETED” 


VEN less impor- 

tant is Margaret 
Anglin’s placid and ten- 
uous but amusing ve- 
hicle “Billeted,” by F. 
Tennyson Jesse and H. M. 
Harwood, a war-play in 
which, as in 
“General Post,” 

the action 

takes place 

well be- 


Maclyn 

Arbuckle 

and Wil- 

liam Faversham in 

“Lord and Lady 
Algy.” “Its drama and 
humor,” says Mr. Pollock, 
“are obvious and labored.” 
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hind the lines. The problem of “Bil- 
leted” is how to win back a husband who 
went away for the sake of the first act and 
comes back to bring about the third. Its 
humor is the humor of “A Temperamental 
Journey” and “The Great Adventure,” 
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without the underlying philosophy of 
either. Betty Taradine’s errant spouse, 
Captain Rymill, laid to rest prematurely 
because the rector’s wife “thinks because 
a woman is abandoned by 

her husband she must be an 

abandoned woman,’’. re- 

turns to wear a black 

band as “a little mark of 

respect for myself,” to 

present a mourning 

bouquet to his own 

widow and to re- 

mark that he 

“should have 
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Photograph 
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Marion Sunshine and Frank Otto in “ Going Up”— 
“a workmanlike composition, and full value for the 
price of admission.” 
liked a memorial service very much.” 
The authors sometimes are hard put to 
it to keep these two apart for three acts, 
but they succeed through the familiar 
transparent devices of light comedy. And 
while the suspense is never unbearable, 
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the story moves pleasantly enough, with 
occasional flashes of real wit in the dia- 
logue. Thus, when Betty’s best friend de- 
clares that marriage makes people one, 
Betty replies: “Yes, I know; but which 
one?” And again, when the rector’s wife 
is shocked that a grass widow should have 
officers billeted “under the same roof” and 
is told that Colonel Preedy is under the 
same roof, “but not under the same ceil- 
ing.” Miss Anglin, our finest comédienne, 
is the great asset of this performance. She 
acts farce with absolute sincerity and con- 
viction, giving something more than its 
full value to every sentence and scene. 
Edward Emery, properly cast, at 

last, after hollow pretenses at 

being a pirate in “Treasure 
Island” and an over- 
sexed husband in 
“The Fugi- 

tive,” is ex- 

cellent as 

Captain Ry- 

mill, 

So, i 


ae 


Margaret 
Lytte, Lois Bartlett and Wil- 

? liam Read i in “Yes or No,” 
the “el com- a play described by Mr. Pol. 
pan k as “a two-ringed circus.” 

“Pilleted” was produced at the Play- 
house, and has moved to the Fulton. 


“HAPPINESS” 


]F she were not a very great artist, two 
full seasons of Laurette Taylor, who 
came back to us in November, 1916, at 


the Globe, moved to the Liberty and has 
resumed her briefly interrupted visit at 
the Criterion, would be like reading a 
long book of short stories. One author, 
continuously followed, even through 
varied narratives, is likely to become tire- 
some, and the same thing is true of one 
actress. This is the more true when the 
narratives perforce are rather thin and 
sketchy, light coverings of an_ insistent 
personality. Husband J. Hartley Man- 
ners wisely contents himself with this kind 
of dramatic tailoring. On the other hand, 
Mr. Manners is a very deft tailor indeed. 
His plays are modern and human and in- 


teresting and 
beautifully written. 
They might not succeed with an histrionic 
genius less arresting, but histrionic genius 
might fail with material more common- 
place. 

“Happiness,” fourth of the present se- 
ries, which has included “The Harp of 
Life,” “Out There” and “The Wooing of 
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Above are Eva Francis, Kal- 

man Matus, Emilie Polini and” 

Willette Kershaw in “Yes 
or No.” 


Eve,” discards all the ac- 
cepted impedimenta of 
play-writing. It has less 

plot than “Why Mar- 

ry?” It has no acts; 

instead Mr. Manners ex- 
hibits :three “phases” of 
the progress and develop- 
ment of a fellow-creature. 
It has no beginning and 
no end. Author and ac- 
tress contrive to content 
us with an acquaintance, 
to make us laugh and 
cry at scenes as ordinary 
and as. domestic as the 
frontispiece in a school 
geography. In subject- 
matter “Happiness” re- 
sembles “The Brat,” in 
which Maude Fulton ap- 
peared at the Harris, but 
in actual value the re- 
semblance is that of a 
glass pendant to a dia- 
mond lavalliére. Mr. 
Manners introduces us 


The stage is divided into halves 
in “Yes or No,” one darkened 
while the action takes place in 


e other. 


first to Mrs. Chrystal- 
Poleand Phillip 
Chandos, in want of 

a want, industriously 
and not very convinc- 
ingly bored. Like the 
show-girl who didn’t wish 
a book because she had 
one, Mrs. Chrystal-Pole 
wont go to the opera, 
because she’s been, and 
rejects the idea of mar- 
riage, because she has 
tried it once. To these 
comes Jenny, a dress- 
maker’s runabout. 
Jenny has six dol- 

lars a week and a 
mother whose ex- 
travagance is 

riding in the 

subway 


Photographs 
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Byron Beasley and Willette Kershaw in “Yes or No,” which asks 
“whether a discontented wife ought to run away.” 
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“Going Up:” below are Frank Craven and the chorus; 
above are Frank Otto, Frank Craven, Edward Begley 
and Arthur Stuart Hull. “Bright lines, ingenious use of 


vestennahty-Whtin, musical numbers, and capital chorus-business eke out to 
New York . make t 


he performance continuously pleasing.” 


in the 

hope of 

finding the 

husband 

who de- 

serted her. 
Jenny’s— 
homemade 

dress is 
disappoint- 

ing in a long 

mirror, and 

she doesn’t 

talk very well,— 

but it doesn't 
matter, because 
nobody does in 

her part of 
Brooklyn, — but 

Jenny is happy. Mrs. 
Chrystal-Pole asks her 
to dinner, hoping that 
happiness may be—as, 
indeed, it is—contagious. 


Dinner, with Mother, isn’t a complete 


success. Jenny 

is afraid of 

wine, and of 
masculine 
evening 
clothes. 

The “mo- 

vies” have 

taught her 

that it’s “al- 

ways fellows 

in evening 
dress—give ’em 
wine and dance 
with ’em, and in 
the next reel 
they’re ruined.” 
However, Jenny 
Stays a week, and 

at the end of that 
time, Mrs. Chrystal- 
Pole is finding em- 
ployment for poor 
girls and enjoying every 


day and every moment of it. On her 
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part Jenny meets an inventive electrician, 
Fermoy MacDonagh, and after a capti- 
vating love-scene marries him and gets a 
shop of her own, to which, in the epilogue, 
another Jenny comes looking for six dol- 
lars a week and the job of runabout. Our 
interest in the first Jenny is over—or as 
nearly over as interest can be when a 
part is played by Miss Taylor. The 
errand-girl has proved her case. “The 
best thing to do is to go right on. Hap- 
piness is looking forward.” 

This Jenny is pretty close kin to Miss 
Taylor’s ’Aunted Annie, in “Out There,” 
but very real, very appealing, very much 
a work of art. Many of the original sup- 
porting company have “gone right on,” 
among them J. M. Kerrigan, Violet Kem- 
ble Cooper, Lynn Fontanne and Catherine 
Proctor. It would be hard to find a bet- 
ter. Miss Proctor, in particular, sur- 
passes herself as the pathetic little 
mother with the subway habit. If Miss 
Fontanne doesn’t surpass herself it is 
only because she is so hard to surpass, and 
if O. P. Heggie, as Phillip, fails to equal 
himself it is for lack of such opportunity 
as he found in “Androcles” and “Magic” 
and “Justice.” 


“THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS” 


"THESE are the days of open-plumbing 

play-writing—of cantilever dramatic 
construction, of self-starting stories, of 
reversible narration. Commonplace, in- 
deed, is the piece with a hero and a hero- 
ine and acts and a plot—unless that plot 
begins at its end and works backward to 
its beginning. This method, which he 
used in his own “Romance,” Edward 
Sheldon has employed in rejuvenating 
poor old “Camille,” and grooming her for 
Ethel Barrymore and a run at the 
Empire. 

“Poor old ‘Camille’!” In point of fact, 
of course, “Camille” isn’t old, and never 
can be—no more than “Hamlet,” or “Cin- 
derella.” Great truths, and great stories, 
never wear out. They are a part of 
human nature, which doesn’t change. 
Armand’s inscription to Marguerite, “Her 
sins were forgiven, for she loved much,” 
was as old in 1848, when Dumas wrote it, 
as it is new now, when Ernest says of 
Helen, in “Why Marry?” that “Such 
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women cannot sin—they love!” Pru- 
dence’s immortal appetite is as immortal 
as Marguerite’s immortal passion, for the 
simple reason that appetite and passion 
are immortal, and universal. Lovers die, 
but not love. You and I may laugh a 
little at Armand, who spent whole nights 
beneath the window of Camille, and for 
an entire year treasured a button she had 
dropped. Men don’t do that in our age. 
Or is it only at our age? 

“That young man is going *o make me 
very unhappy,” said Marguerite, but she 
went to him, as young women had been 
going to unhappiness before and have 
been since. Prudence complained that 
Armand thought “a man and woman have 
nothing to do but fall in love and raise 
their own string beans,” and they have 
been thinking that ever since. Miss 
Barrymore brings sympathetic hands to- 
gether in the darkened auditorium, as did 
Matilda Heron and Clara Morris and 
Madame Janauschek and Eleanora Duse. 
When Holbrook Blinn, as Armand’s 
father, begged her to give up his boy, this 
generation wept, as had earlier genera- 
tions, and blew its nose until the Empire 
sounded like the Channel in a fog! Oh, 


yes, we may laugh at these romances; but 


we cry at them too, and always will! I'll 
wager we’d sniffle at “East Lynne”—with 
modern improvements by Mr. Sheldon! 

“Camille,” I suppose, would be im- 
possible without modern improvements. 
I don’t remember it well enough to know. 
Mr. Sheldon, whose modesty and under- 
standing of who really made this a great 
play have kept his name off the program, 
certainly has freshened up the dialogue. 
His epilogue, presented as a prologue— 
the up-to-date “Backward, turn backward, 
O play in thy flight”—certainly helps, by 
establishing the cleansing tragedy of the 
tale before we learn its sordid facts. His 
first two acts are quicker and better. But 
it didn’t seem to me that he had captured 
quite the sweep of the old situation in 
which Armand showered Camille with 
gold, or that there was quite the old 
heartbreak in the end of that poor girl 
who lived for love and died of it. I re- 
member Olga Nethersole’s version— But 
then, I remember the chocolates of my 
boyhood, and to-day’s chocolates just 
wont taste the same! 
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Miss Barrymore’s Camille, like Mr. 
Sheldon’s, has all modern improvements 
—a blond wig, infinite repose and re- 
straint. In spite, or because of these, she 
breaks your heart. Conway Tearle’s “I 
loved her so” seemed to come from no 
deeper than his throat after Miss Barry- 
more’s “Good-by.” Yet Mr. Tearle is a 
fine and persuasive Armand, as Rose 
Coghlan is an ideal Prudence. The entire 
supporting company is distinguished and 
capable. Dumas’ work is costumed in its 
period, placed at 1852, thus gaining not 
only picturesqueness but a certain re- 
spectability. Immorality nearly seventy 
years old doesn’t seem so very immoral! 

However many our wheatless days, 
there will be no weepless nights while 
Miss Barrymore is at the Empire. 


“LORD AND LADY ALGY” 


At this same Empire, nineteen years 

ago, William Faversham, Jessie Mill- 
ward, Guy Standing, J. H. Benrimo, Jo- 
seph Wheelock, Jr., May Robson and 
others were presenting R. C. Carton’s 
“Lord and Lady Algy,” which Mr. Faver- 
sham has revived briefly at the Broad- 
hurst. Lacking a great story, the piece 
proves to have worn less well than “Ca- 
mille.” Twenty years have revealed three 
successive “phases”—with apologies to 
Mr. Manners—of play-writing: 

1. Very little action, and a great deal 
of talk about nothing. 

2. A great deal of action, and no talk 
about anything. 

3. No action, and a great deal of talk 
about everything. 

“Lord and Lady Algy” belongs to the 
first “phase.” Its drama and its humor 
are obvious and labored—with excep- 
tions, as to humor, like the eloping Mrs. 
Tudway’s plaint that Qwuarmby has 
“given me his heart,” and Algy’s admoni- 
tion not to “forget you’ve got to take 
his liver too.” Mr. Faversham’s is still a 
capital performance, and Maxine Elliott, 
as charming as ever, and almost as beau- 
tiful, is a delightful Lady Algy. Her 
third-act gown brought forth feminine 
gasps that made the Broadhurst, too, 
sound like the English Channel. Maclyn 
Arbuckle works hard and effectively to 
extract fun from Tudway, but the rest of 
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the cast disturb no memories. One espe- 
cially misses poor old “Jap” Wheelock, 
whose first hit was made as the jockey 
Mawiley. 


“YES OR NO” 


“MODERN improvements” in play- 

writing have become a mania. 
And “modern improvements,” while they 
may help interesting subject-matter, are 
of no use without it. In “Yes or No,” at 
the Forty-eighth Street, Arthur Goodrich 
asks whether a discontented wife ought 
to run away. The question is one that 
doesn’t seem to require a prologue, an 
epilogue and three double-barreled acts 
for answer. “Double-barreled” because 
“Yes or No” is a two-ring circus. The 
stage is divided into halves. In one half 
the wife of a rich man “bolts” with a 
lover. In the other the wife of a poor 
man doesn’t. These twin tales, taken up 
alternately by illuminating or darkening 
one half the stage or the other, are sup- 
posed to point a moral to a third wife, to 
whom they are related in the prologue. 
The method is new, and might set off a 
good story, but a bad one is not better 
for being told twice. The cleverest thing 
that transpired the first night at the 
Forty-eighth Street was a remark of Mar- 
tin Beck’s. As I have said, on each side 
of the stage was an unhappy family. 
“Thank God,” exclaimed -Mr. Beck, “we 
belong to the middle class!” 


“PARLOR, BEDROOM AND BATH” 


A$ well expect a production without a 

flag from George Cohan as one with- 
out a bed from A. H. Woods. Mr. Woods’ 
latest intrusion into the boudoir, at the 
Republic, is a farce, “Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath,” by C. W. Bell and Mark 
Swan, presenting a very clever variation 
of a familiar idea. Its trouble is that we 
soon get through with the clever varia- 
tion and into the familiar idea—after 
which, of course, we come to inevitable 
repetition of the familiar and only pos- 
sible ramifications of that familiar idea. 
As with such established farce formule 
as that used in “Going Up,” the author 
or composer begins and the auditor in- 
stantly sees his finish. 
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John Cumberland and Carolyn Lilya in 
“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath,” a play which 
“doesn’t need a bedroom but does need a bath.” 
At the right are Mr. Cumberland and Florence 


oore. 


The Babes in the Wood, ignorant 
of life, love and kisses, thrown to- 
gether under compromising circum- 
stances, were first used—so far as I 
can remember—by Philip Bartholo- 
mae in “Overnight.” Since then we 
have had “Twin Beds,” “Very Good 
Eddie,” “Fair and Warmer” and 
“The Very Idea,” and John Cum- 
berland, Madge Kennedy and Er- 
nest Truex have continued to cash in 
their comic and incredible inno- 
cence. Nothing new is to be found 
in the situation; once we have passed 
the premise, nothing happens in “Par- 
lor, Bedroom and Bath” that didn’t 
happen in “Fair and Warmer.” The 
foundation here is a wife, Angelica, mar- 
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ried to Reginald Irving because she 
thought him a rake. She has every con- 
fidence in his infidelity. Poor Reginald, 
chained to a double life, writes himself 
love-letters and leaves them about. When 
their authorship is discovered, a friend 
arranges for him to be surprised at a 
wayside inn with a hired inamorata. Cir- 
cumstances provide a shower of inamo- 
ratas—one of them the other Babe. Reg- 
inald follows instructions written in a 
notebook. “You take the girl on your 
knee.” “What usually follows?” 
“Haven’t you any imagination?” What 
usually follows, of course, and espe- 
cially in this case, is “Fair and 
Warmer.” 

“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath” would be 
as dull as most carbon copies 
but for an irrepressible young 

person out of vaudeville. 

Florence Moore’s ani- 

mal spirits, her ebul- 

lience, her patter 

are __ irresistible. 

She is at least 

half of Marie 

Dressler. There 

is nothing she 

wouldn’t do, and 

doesn’t do for a 

laugh. Her tempo, 

which is that of vau- 

deville, and her 

“stunts” are quite 

out of place in a 

legitimate play, but 

she has “pep” 

enough to enliven 

a funeral. Edited, 

Florence Moore 

would be a great 

comédienne. 

Editing would 

help the piece, 

too. Its frequent 

lapses from good taste 

are gratuitous. “Parlor, 

Bedroom and_ Bath” 

doesn’t need a bedroom, but it does 
need a bath. 


“THE COHAN REVUE 1918” 


OT even a clock can strike twelve 
every time it strikes. What is im- 
possible to a piece of machinery obvi- 
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ously is too much to expect of George M. 
Cohan. This young genius established a 
type of revue, and wrote two of the type 
that for wit, satire, and sheer cleverness 
were unique. His third effort, “The 
Cohan Revue 1918,” at the New Amster- 
dam, may become their equal. Duty 
compels the statement that on the first 
night it contained little new, and was 
noisy, slangy and hurried, rather than 
bright and musical. 

The Cohan method, as you may recol- 
lect, is to burlesque current successes by 
taking a character or two from each and 
jumbling them together in a plot that 
travesties the salient characteristics of the 
season. Warren Rockwell used to do the 
same thing, pictorially, for Life, in his 
“Scrambled Plays.” The present revue 
conducts Polly-with-a-Past about Broad- 
way, without developing any very perti- 
nent or amusing comment. Mr. Cohan’s 


best fun is a ragtime burlesque of “A 
Tailor-made Man,” repeating his ragtime 
burlesque of “Common Clay,” in a pre- 
vious revue, which burlesque has since 
been copied in “Stop, Look and Listen” 
and in the late-lamented show at the Cen- 
tury. His first act finale, “The Wedding 


of Words and Music,” by Irving Berlin, 
in which lyrics and tune are melodiously 
married, is striking but not overwhelming. 
Nora Bayes is the life of the party at the 
New Amsterdam, and has the only really 
good song in the piece, “Do You Love 
Me?” But if only because of his past 
performances on the same lines, “The 
Cohan Revue 1918” is disappointing. 


“GOING UP” 


“¢~* OING UP,” at the Liberty, is Otto 
Harbach’s musical-comedy version 
of James Montgomery’s farce, “The Avia- 
tor,” which scored an undeserved failure 
some years ago at the Astor, presumably 
because, at that time, the public was not 
familiar with flying machines. To-day it 
is familiar with flying machines, but alas, 
as has been said already, it is also fa- 
miliar with, this story—which, in point of 
fact, had been used, even at the date of 
“The Aviator,” in a German play called 
“The Mountain Climber.” 
This doesn’t matter so much in a mu- 
sical comedy, which can offer ample en- 


tertainment outside of its plot. “Going 
Up” takes every advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. When we have learned that 
Robert Street, who wrote a best-seller de- 
scribing his first flight, never was in an 
airplane, but must make good his boast, 
we know almost everything that can hap- 
pen. Nevertheless, thanks partly to the 
art of Frank Craven, a good deal of 
amusement ensues, particularly in a scene 
taken bodily from the farce, in which the 
novice practices airplaning on his parlor 
table. Bright lines, ingenious use of mu- 
sical numbers, and capital chorus-business 
eke out to make the performance continu- 
ously pleasing. 

Louis A. Hirsch’s score is jingling and 
will be persistent. One number, “Tickle 
Toe,” bids fair to become a nuisance be- 
fore the year is over. It is as ineluctable 
as Mark Twain’s “Punch, Brothers, 
Punch.” Neat and tuneful, too, are “Go- 
ing Up,” “If You Look in Her Eyes” and 
“Kiss Me.” All in all, “Going Up” is a 
workmanlike composition, and full value 
for the price of admission. 


“THE ZIEGFELD MIDNIGHT FROLIC” 


“HER ’S where the peaches are grow- 

ing,” some one sings at “The Zieg- 
feld Midnight Frolic,” “and each little 
peach is within your reach.” 

This fact alone may be counted upon 
to make a success of the sixth Ziegfeld 
show atop the New Amsterdam. The 
component parts of the entertainment are 
unchanged. There are still balloons to be 
exploded, and no lack of venturesome 
spectators to explode ’em. While the bal- 
loons hold out, the spectators are in their 
heaven, and all’s right with the world. 
Also Mr. Ziegfeld has gone the justly cele- 
brated runway at the Winter Garden one 
better by securing a telescopic stage that 
“comes to you.” Joseph Urban has sup- 
plied a new and surpassingly beautiful set- 
ting; Nature has furnished new and sur- 
passingly beautiful girls; Gene Buck, Les- 
lie Stuart and Dave Stamper have pro- 
vided new and reasonably beautiful songs; 
and there are rarebits, and cigars, and 
William Rock, and Frances White, and 
champagne, and a place to stay until 
home has lost its terror. What more 
could anyone ask? 
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Mae Marsh in “The Cinderella Man.” 


Another glimpse of 
ae Marsh. 


Mee Marsh, the Goldwyn star, 
has been exceptionally popular in 
a picturization of Edward Childs 
Carpenter’s “‘The Cinderella 


. 
an. 
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At the left Norma Tal- 
madge, who won new 
laurels in the picturiza- 
tion of “The Secret of 
the Storm Country.” 


Pauline Frederick devotes 
all her spare time to knit- 
ting for “our boys” in 
France. An adaptation of 
Henry Arthur Jones’ play, 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” 
produced by Paramount, is 
among her other recent 
activities, 





























The strenuous iife as it is led in the moving-picture game: Douglas Fairbanks and Eileen Percy 
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Mary Osborne, young- 
est solo artist of the 
cinema world, who 
made the “ Sunshine” 
pictures famous. 


Photographs by Witzel, 
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So successful have been 
the films featuring 
Mary Osborne’s work 
that a special company 
has been formed to 
produce them. 





Marguerite Falconer 
—a Midnight Frol- 
icker who is ap- 
proaching the drama 
by way of the cabarets. 


~ |EORGE MICHAEL COHAN 
and Partner Sam Harris were 
__“_] enjoying a_ victory-luncheon 
New Year’s week. They had just 
launched the “Cohan Revue of 1918” 
and a new musical comedy called “Going 
Up.” Both entertainments promised 
well. At their own theater Grant Mitchell 
was playing “A Tailor-made Man” suc- 
cessfully, and a block away Leo Ditrich- 
stein was making almost as much money 
with “The King,” despite the war depres- 
sion, as he made last year with “The 
Great Lover.” 

Four successes to their credit this sea- 
son, while all around them failures were 
dropping out and near-failures threaten- 
ing to fall at any minute. The talk 
turned to the luck of the game, how one 
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What's What 


In the T heater 


By Burns Mantle 


season it seemed to favor one management 
and the next season to desert it com- 
pletely. Perhaps they felt a bit guilty in 
having all the best of it this year. At 
least they tried to feel guilty. 

“Sam,” said George; “it seems to be 
breaking our way.” 

“Tt’s a shame to take the money,” coun- 
tered Harris, with an effort at keeping his 
face straight. 

“Do you think we should do something 
to help these other guys?” queried 
George. 

“Do what?” 

“Well, you might call up Erlanger and 
ask him whether he is coming with us or 
going with the Shuberts,” soberly sug- 
gested Cohan. 

And Harris spilled his coffee. 
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[? has been a record year for the plans 

that gang agley. Last season Charles 
Dillingham, after making a new record as 
a producer of spectacles at the Hippo- 
drome, and Florenz Ziegfeld, who has 
established the “Follies” as a national in- 
stitution, undertook the management of 
the Century Theater. They had all the 
money in the world back of them. They 
spent a quarter-million rebuilding the the- 
ater and produced “The Century Girl.” 
Their success was immediate, and the 
money rolled in. The future of the big 
theater, in which so many fortunes have 
been sunk, seemed assured. They started 
again this year with “Miss 1917.” The 
first three weeks the receipts were close 
to forty thousand dollars. And then came 
the crash. They had taken in something 
like seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in the season and a half they had 
managed the house—and had not enough 
left in their treasury to pay the debts in- 
curred. 

Raymond Hitchcock, under contract to 
Dillingham, decided to go into business 
for himself. With Ray Goetz, a song- 
writer, he produced “Hitchy-koo.” It 
looked so much like a failure before they 
brought it to New York last summer that 
only one firm of speculators was willing 
to risk an advance outlay for seats; yet it 
proved so great a success that the new 
firm of Hitchcock and Goetz leased the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater and an- 
nounced that they were in the business to 
stay. This winter they made their second 
production, another “intimate” revue 
called “Words and Music.” They were 
very confident this time—so they boldly 
charged five dollars a seat the opening 
night. A week later they were willing to 
sell at cut rates, and “Words and Music” 
will probably be no more than a forgotten 
title in theatrical history by the time you 
read these lines. 

Arthur Hopkins had a play written by 
Clare Kummer, who last season had two 
successes in “Good Gracious Annabel” 
and “A Successful Calamity.” The new 
one was called “The Rescuing Angel,” and 
Hopkins wanted Billie Burke to play it. 
Miss Burke has a following—or at least 
had a following. With her in the title 
role, the “Angel” play looked as much 
like a certain success as anything could. 
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Hopkins, being a plunger, made a contract 
with Miss Burke for thirty weeks at fif- 
teen hundred dollars a week and thirty- 
seven and a half per cent of the profits, 
guaranteeing her not less than forty-five 
thousand dollars on the season. “The 
Rescuing Angel” played two weeks to ap- 
proximately twenty-five thousand dollars 
—and went to the storehouse a month 
later. 

Laurette Taylor announced last year 
that she would devote this season exclu- 
sively to New York. She had five plays 
practically ready for production, and she 
too had a following. Nothing seemed more 
certain than that she could make good her 
promise to play the season out on Broad- 
way. She started by reviving her splen- 
did war-play “Out There,” and nothing 
came of it. She produced “The Wooing 
of Eve,” and “Eve” literally “died on her 
hands.” She tried “Happiness;” and 
“Happiness,” at this writing, is a cheer- 
less misnomer. What the future holds for 
her no man dares prophesy. 


THEL BARRYMORE—but a truce 
to these pessimistic chronicles. Ethel 
Barrymore, for whom a full season has 
also been arranged at the Empire, has 
now but started with her revival of “The 
Lady of the Camellias,” restored to its 
original title but not to its original form. 
Edward Sheldon has rearranged the old 
text somewhat and given it timeliness by 
adding a prologue and an epilogue—a pro- 
logue in which Armand, come to dream 
again of his lost Camille, spends the night 
kneeling at the side of the bed whereon 
she died. The play proper is then given 
as a moving-picture “flash-back” in which 
the dream is visualized. 

It was a courageous thing that Ethel 
Barrymore did in reviving the old play, 
buoyed by her confidence that she could 
make it live again. For a year or more 
she has been fitting herself for the test, 
studying, Banting, dieting, riding horse- 
back, swimming, “running, jumping and 
shooting at a mark.” As a result of this 
she is some fifty pounds under her for- 
mer weight and a beautiful picture to 
look upon. Also she is wearing a glori- 
ously wavy blond wig, and dressing the 
play in the costumes of the period, a style 
that attractively becomes her. She has 























Photograph by White, New York 
Ethel Barrymore as she appears in “The Lady of the Camellias.” 
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four other plays 
ready, if this re- 
vival should fail 
her. And some- 
thing tells me she 
will have gone 


through the four of © 


them ere the ides 
of April come 
again. Tis an 
awful year, my 
readers, especially 
for the tearful 
drama. 

You may have 
noticed that the 
Barrymore inter- 
view has reap- 
peared in 
print. 


Photograph by 
Sarony, New York‘ 


For sev- 

eral years 

last past, the 
actress has re- 
fused to be quoted, 
and even now she 
will have nothing 
to say to women 
interviewers. She 
distrusts the tricky 
sex. I'll tell you 
why. Several 
years ago, when 
she was the most 
generous and kind- 
ly of celebrities, 
willing to talk with 
anyone newspaper 
editors sent to see 
her, she was play- 
ing in St. Louis. 
A newspaper 
woman called, and 
they chatted of 
this and of that, 
but not of much 
that was new. She 
was a likable 
newspaper woman, 
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this one, and the 
actress took quite 
a fancy to her— 
invited her to 
lunch next day, in 
fact. And at this 
luncheon, which, as 
Ethel Barrymore 
supposed, was en- 
tirely a social af- 
fair, she said many 
things she would 
not have said for 
publication. But 
the newspaper 
woman, with the 
news instinct too 
strongly ingrained 
to be denied, went 
back to her office 
and wrote all that 
she had heard. 
This interview, be- 
ing slightly sensa- 
tional, was flashed 
across country 
over the telegraph 
wires. Poor Ethel! 
She was both cha- 
grined and furious. 
And that very day 
she swore by all 
the big and lit- 
tle gods never 
again to 

talk to a 
female 


of the 
newspaper 
species. Fur- 
thermore, because 
of the Barrymore 
experience, 
Charles Frohman 
immediately sent 
word to all his 
road-managers to 
keep his women 
stars away from 
reporters. 
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AWAY with the Venus de Milo and her 
eternal standard of measurements! 
Harrison Fisher, artist, declares she has 
nothing in common with the modern form 
divine, and that they, meaning the meas- 
urements, are all wrong. It was just by 
accident he discovered it. You may re- 
call a reference in a former article to 
Peggy Fears, a beautifully formed young 
woman then decorating the closing tab- 
leau at the “Midnight Frolic” as Mother 
Eve. One night recently Peggy Fears, 
who favored the 
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“Nix,” replied Mr. Ziegfeld, expertly. 
“Too slight. Never’d conform to the 
Venus stuff.” 

“That’s why she is perfect,” replied 
Fisher. And Alice Wagner became a 
famous beauty overnight, and had her 
salary raised. 


AMELIA JOHNSON is another of the 

figurantes who decorate Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s midnight entertainment. Amelia 
Johnson also lays a modest claim to un- 
usyal shapeliness, 
but her aspirations 





intimate revue but 
not the intimate 
draughts that blew 
through it, decided 


ARRISON FISHER, the artist, does not 
insist upon the much quoted “perfect 


are fixed on higher 
things than an art- 
ist’s indorsement 


that she would no 
longer pose as Eve, 
and promptly gave 
notice to that ef- 
fect. The stage 
manager was both 
distraught and 


36” as his ideal of the up-to-date feminine 
figure. This modern Venus, Alice Wagner, 
is no more than a perfect 3114. Also she 


weighs but 11414 pounds, and her height is 
but five feet two inches—which should be 
cheering to a great crowd of slim American 
girls. The measurements of this new beauty 


of her physical 
lines. Recently 
Miss Johnson sat 
for an “artist pho- 
tographer.” The 
result was a soul- 
ful expression of 


profane, but he 
could not force 
Peggy Fears to ap- 
pear. He just had 
to find some one 
else. Now, there 


countenance that 
greatly pleased her 
friends. “You 
look. just like a 
poetess, Amelia,” 
insisted one ad- 








were twenty-nine 
other shapely girls 
in that chorus, but he knew from experi- 
ence, this veteran of the stage, that not 
every girl is a Venus, nor yet a present- 
able Eve. She may be Venuslike here and 
there, either above or below the ’ips, but 
usually she is somewhere lacking in the 
tout ensemble. And that is what he 
wanted—a perfect tout ensemble. And 
there was no time for the wardrobe mis- 
tress to take measurements. While he 
was cogitating, his eye fell on Alice 
Wagner, who hails from the prosaic town 
of Flatbush, L. I. Miss Alice had been 
with the Frolic for thirty weeks, and no 
one ever thought of her as one of its 
greatest beauties, but she could be de- 
pended upon to do her best. The stage 
manager talked with her, appealed to her 
loyalty and sent her to the dressing-room 
to have Eve’s union suit of silk tried on. 
That night she posed as Eve. Enter, then, 
Harrison Fisher, who happened to be in 
the audience. “That, to me, is the per- 
fect modern figure,” said he. 





mirer. “I am a 
poetess,” replied 
Amelia. And to prove it she wrote a poem 
—a descriptive poem of a dress rehearsal. 
I give you sections of it: 


On the very last day before the show, 
I mean “The Frolic,” of course, you know, 
Poor Mr. Wayburn was in despair; 
He wrung his hands,—he tore his hair! 
About the “Cutey” number. 


You see you must prim and proper be, 
And yet you ‘must put in a dash of—Gee! 
What do they call it? “Pep”—that’s right, 
And “pep” it must have, or it’s a fright, 
This little “Cutey” number. 


Each made mistakes, and stalled about, 

I feared Mr. Wayburn would cut it out, 
As I said before—we should have been 

shot! ; 
Some danced a glide, some the fox-trot, 
Rehearsing that “Cutey” number. 


We got hysterical; the hour grew late, 
The girls all giggled at such a rate— 
Mr. Wayburn glared, and all but swore, 
I'll never forget the look he wore 
Rehearsing that “Cutey” number. 
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But listen now, and you will see 
You never can tell what is to be. 
The night wore on; the show came off, 
And some of the costumes too—just 
cough ! 
But not in the “Cutey” number. 


Six little giris marched on in state, 
All on time, and not one late; 
Six little girls then did their worst, 
Hoping to heaven they wouldn't get 
cursed 
And dropped from the “Cutey” 
number. 


They gasped and gulped—they meant to 


sing. 
Mr. Wayburn took it all in from the wing! 


But never mind,—they’re a joyous band! 
Their costumes got a rousing hand, 
In that darling “Cutey” number. 

A H. WOODS was not satisfied with 

* the title of a farce he was ready to 
produce as “The Gay Lothario.” Half 
the success of a farce, according to Mr. 
Woods, depends on the amount of “snap” 
in its tiffe. He experimented with sev- 
eral and finally hit upon “The Private 
Suite.” That, he allowed, had atmosphere 
and was quite certain to pique the curi- 
osity of any who read it—particularly in 
New York. He was preparing the final 
draft of the advertising copy when a 
friend from the West came into his of- 
fice. “Al, where can I find a good parlor, 
bedroom and bath in this neighborhood?” 
he inquired. “I don’t know,” answered 
Woods. “But thank you for asking. 
‘Parlor, Bedroom and Bath’ is just the 
title I wanted for this piece.” 

Woods is one manager who believes im- 
plicitly in the inspiration of the moment. 
His “hunches,” he calls them; and they 
have led him right many more times than 
they have led him wrong. But occasion- 
ally he misses it. He had acquired a 
forty-per-cent interest in “Eyes of Youth” 
because the owners of that property were 
anxious to have Marjorie Rambeau, a 
Woods star, appear in the principal part. 
When the play was being tried first in 
Atlantic City, preparatory to its New 
York production, many things went wrong 
with it, and Woods foresaw failure. In 
the first audience was a Philadelphia man 
who occasionally invests his money in 
plays. He liked “Eyes of Youth” and was 
confident of its success. He was willing, 
even anxious, to buy an interest in it. 
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“Al, Ill give you fifteen thousand dollars 
for twenty-five per cent of this play,” he 
offered. ‘Write the check,” promptly re- 
sponded the manager. This left Woods 
with a fifteen-per-cent interest, and he 
was so happy at the thought of it that he 
promptly presented the company man- 
ager, Nat Roth, with five per cent and 
kept but ten for himself. 

“Eyes of Youth” came into New York 
and played the first week to a little over 
three thousand dollars, and Woods chuc- 
kled. The second week the receipts were 
no better, and he laughed outright. But 
the third week it jumped to nearly five 
thousand dollars, the fourth week to over 
six thousand dollars, and by the sixth 
week it was playing to ten thousand dol- 
lars. It has hovered around that figure 
ever since, and is numbered with the real 
successes of the season. Still, Woods is 
satisfied. “Eyes of Youth” will have to 
net sixty thousand dollars before the 
Philadelphia man is even on his invest- 
ment. 

Occasionally the humble player profits 
from the accidental success of a play. 
Dorothy Mortimer, an attractive little 
blonde, who was unknown in the East and 
had devoted most of her stage career to 
Western stock companies, was playing the 
ingénue role in “Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath” in Chicago. Her salary was sixty 
dollars a week, and she was glad to get it. 
Leo Ditrichstein, following the failure of 
“The Judge of Zalamea,” had hurriedly 
put “The King” in rehearsal and needed 
an ingénue of the Mortimer type. He 
offered her one hundred and fifty dollars 
a week to take the part, and she promptly 
accepted it. “The King” came to New 
York and was an immediate success; and 
Miss Dorothy, who had tried time and 
again to get a position in a New York 
production, discovered suddenly that she 
was one of the popular “finds” of the 
season. 

And yet, having a paternal interest in 
all the ambitious youngsters who accept 
these rare experiences as quite the usual 
thing in the theater, I must again warn 
them that they are not. For one Dorothy 
who has this luck, the Dorothys who fail 
are so thick on Broadway that at noon- 
time they frequently interfere with the 
traffic-regulations. 























Photograph by Strauss- Peyton, Kansas City 
Dorothy Mortimer as she appears in “’The King.” She made Broadway and one hundred and fifty dollars a week 
all in the same season. 
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Photograph by Alfred Chenéy Johnston 
Amelia Johnson, of the “New mg 29 ey sem = Frolic.” They told her she looked like a poetess, and since then 


composing verse between dances. 
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letter from Oscar Day, dramatic Minneapolis dra- ayo oe 

editor these many years of The Min- patie cin’ ® New York 

° . aughter w as 
neapolis Tribune. It told me some- justified her crit- 
thing of his daughter Edith, who last _ ical father’s faith 
winter was successfully started upon in her. 
a stage career. Now, dramatic edi- 
tors are supposed to be vain fellows, particu- 
larly dramatic editors with pretty daughters. 
As evidence that they are not, I submit Mr. 
Day’s modest herald: 

“Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1, 1917. 
“Burns Mantle, New York: 

“Dear Sir: As an old-time dramatic writer, I 
have always contended that no girl or young man 
who wants to break into a stage career has the least 
chance of success, unless possessing ability so marked 
that it has been very noticeable, so much so as to be 
remarked by large numbers of people, enough to have 
him or her stand out as if by nature adapted specially 
for such work. Yet just now there has started quite a 
lengthy story, in press and woman’s pages, regarding 
a daughter of 
mine, in effect that 
in less than two 
years she has 
sprung from the 
schoolroom to 
stage prominence, 
her only stepping- 
stone being ‘a 
player onthe ee 
piano in an ob- — ee 
scure movie-the- . i Ae. Dam, 
ater in Minneapo- ae Followed a brief state- 
lis.’ pn j ment of biographical facts: 
“A story of this ebb) . Miss Edith was born in 
kind is very apt to He | Minneapolis and had been 
breed in the hearts sy an inveterate theater-goer 
of countless girls j from the time she was a 
an idea that a at babe in arms. Rather rough 
stage-career may ie on Edy, but still she grew 
be their own, for up a lusty child and much 
the asking, if they im # interested in the drama, 
only have luck. a. particularly the musical 
The facts are very 1 . drama. She was studying 
different. Know- - piano soon after she dis- 
ing that you too : is | carded her high-chair at the 
hold some such a de : dining-room table, and 
ideas as mine, I . playing in public when she 
make bold to in- was twelve. At fifteen she 
close you a brief résumé of the facts in added the cultivation of her promising 
the case of my daughter, showing that voice to her daily activities, and at six- 
luck is only one of the elements in stage teen was the leading woman of all the 
success. If sometime my daughter should amateur musical plays. One of these was 


ONE day last summer there came a Edith Day, the copputahted by 


become 

prominent 

enoughto 

warrant your 

-y attention, I desire 

? youto have the 

y facts already in your 

mind. Trusting that 

you will take this in the 

spirit in which it is written, 
Iam 
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staged by that developing genius of the 
motion picture, S. L. Rothapfel. He in- 
duced her to take up professional work, 
and for ten weeks paid her fifty dollars a 
week to sing at the Lyric Theater, the 
leading cinema exhibit of the city. 

Shortly after this experience “Dancing 
Around” arrived in Minneapolis, minus a 
leading feature-dancer. The local man- 
ager suggested that Edith Day, the tal- 
ented amateur, might fill in. She never 
had done much dancing, none profession- 
ally, but she agreed to try. For three 
days she rehearsed with Ted Doner, got 
through with nary a trip, skip or tumble 
—and left with the company for New 
York. 

Now, I suspect, you are prepared to 
hear that her Broadway success was im- 
mediate and that the Shuberts placed her 
under a five-year contract? Nothing at 
all like it. Arrived here, she went job- 
hunting, and since then has played more 


or less obscurely with Mitzi in “Pom- 
Pom,” with Anna Held in “Follow Me” 
and briefly as the leading woman in “His 
Little Widows,” which started out, turned 
around and came right home again early 
last fall. 

But the other evening I walked into the 
Liberty Theater, picked up the program 
of “Going Up” to learn the name of the 
particularly attractive leading ingénue, 
who at that moment was easily singing 
musical circles all around the other mem- 
bers of the cast, and discovered her to be 
none other than the critic’s daughter, lit- 
tle Edith Day, of Minneapolis. Then it 
was that I recalled her father’s letter and 
went through my files to find it. He has 
every reason to be proud of his daughter 
and of her talent, and she to be elated 
over her unquestioned success in the lead- 
ing réle of what promises at this writing 
to be one of the outstanding musical-com- 
edy hits of the year. 














The Drill 


(With Apologies to Poe) 


By GEORGE B. STAFF 


SEE the dentist with his drill, 


Dreaded drill! 


That can find the tender places with an almost demon 


skill! 


How it shatters, shatters, shatters, 


Every nerve of self-control, 


As it flips and skips and scatters 
Right and left until it batters 


To its grim and painful goal! 
Taking time, time, time, 
Till it almost seems a crime 
That the dentist doesn’t stop its fiendish torturing and fill, 
As he’ll drill, drill, drill, drill, 
Drill, drill, drill— 
With his never-ceasing fear-increasing drill! 
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Ete hui, 


Of Troublesome Creek 


By Hapsburg Liebe 


ILLUSTRATED BY_HERSERT MORTON STOOPS 


| eq HE superintendent of the 
| = || Troublesome Creek logging 
} outfit always gave his men a 
half-holiday on Saturday afternoons in 
the summertime. Abel Rangeley, the 
camp’s best man, had already gone to 
the creek and bathed, shaved himself, 
put on fresh clothing—which included 
a new suit of corduroys—and tidied his 
part of the sleeping quarters in the big 
and unpartitioned upstairs of the board- 
ing-house; and now he was waiting 
with some impatience for the return of 
the daily logging-train from a town in 
the lowland. 
For days he had been expecting a let- 
ter from the company that owned the 


camp. He had made application for a 
superintendent’s place ; and when it was 
his, he meant to marry the prettiest girl 
he knew. Though he was a little 
younger than twenty-five, there was no 
man within a thousand miles of Trou- 
blesome Creek who knew logs and log- 
ging methods better than Abel Range- 
levy knew them. He was a big young 
man, as strong as seasoned hickory, as 
quick of limb as a panther, and ready of 
wit; he had worked hard and unceas- 
ingly in order to prepare himself for a 
place above that of a timberjack. 

The letter he expected arrived with 
the returning train of empties, and it 
promised him the next superintendent's 
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position that was vacant. 
had a dozen outfits; his job, he 
would not be long in coming. 


The company 


knew, 
It de- 


lighted him so much that he could 


hardly contain himself. There 
was nothing to do but go and 
tell Nan about it; she would 
be, he believed, as well pleased 
with his signal victory as he 
himself was. 

The Troublesome Creek 
camp consisted of a boarding- 
house and a commissary, two 
big, rough buildings which 
stood in the center of an al- 
most level clearing of some 
three acres, and a blacksmith 
and repair shop, which stood 
in the edge of the woodland. 
Rangeley hurried into the com- 
missary and bought a box of 
chocolates bound with a blue 
ribbon, hurried across’ the 
clearing and nimbly leaped the 
creek, and began to walk rap- 
idly out on an old trail that 
led toward the log house of 
Mark Sweetser, Nan’s father. 

Sweetser was the company’s 
timber cruiser; he had been 
made a deputy sheriff in order 
that he might better protect the 
company’s interests. 

Ten minutes later Range- 
ley was entering a rain-gut- 
tered path that lay between 
two rows of old-fashioned 
flowers. Voices that he knew 
came from ahead of him; 
one was that of his sweet- 
heart, and the other was the 
deep bass voice of Cole Girt- 
man. The latter was Trou- 
blesome Creek’s bully ex- 
traordinary; he was _ huge, 
sandy-bearded and sandy-haired, 
a mountain of insolence whom 
the superintendent tolerated be- 
cause of his ability to do the 
hand-work of two ordinary log- 
gers. 

The pair was almost wholly 
concealed behind the blooming 


honeysuckle vines that walled in four 


fifths of the porch. 


“If that’s all you’ve got to talk about,” 


The prettiest girl 
e 
Nan Sweetser. 
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Nan said a little shakily, in tones of ex- 
asperation, “I—I think—” 


“I’m not going to be sent off 
like this,” Girtman interrupted. 
“I’m not—” 


HE sound of Rangeley’s 

step on the porch stopped 
Girtman. It is not easy for a 
man in heavy boots with steel 
calks in their soles to walk 
lightly, even when he wishes. 
Rangeley halted squarely be- 
fore Girtman and the young 
woman, and they rose. The 
two men stood there staring at 
each other hard and _ silently. 
Nan Sweetser, afraid of the 
smoldering flame in their eyes, 
shrank back against the log 
wall, 

It was Nan who broke the 
charged silence. “I think, Mr. 
Girtman,” she said quietly, fin- 
ishing the sentence she had be- 
gun more than a minute before, 
“vou’d better go.” 

The  bully’s  jaw-muscles 
worked against his tightly set 
teeth. He picked up his broad- 
brimmed headgear and strode 
off, and the porch floor shook 
under his great weight. As he 
passed the other man, he gave 
him a glance of the most in- 

tense hatred—a hatred that 

could be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of vengeance. 
With the exception of Su- 
perintendent Dan _ Cronin, 
Rangeley was the one man at 
the Troublesome Creek logging- 
camp whom Girtman had 
never fought. The other tim- 
berjacks believed that this 
was because Rangeley was 

Dan’s right arm; but the fact 

of the matter was that Girt- 
man feared he would lose that 
which he was pleased to think 
of as the champion fighter’s 
honors if he mixed blows with 
young Abel Rangeley. 


Nan Sweetser nodded her golden- 


brown head in the direction the depart- 


ing logger had taken. 
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“Took out for him, Abel,” she cau- 
tioned soberly. 

Rangeley smiled, delivered the box of 
candy and drew the company’s letter 
from his pocket. Nan read the letter 
through and congratulated him heartily. 
They were about to sit down in a pair 
of sheepskin-lined rockers that old Mark 
Sweetser’s own hands had made, when 
the high-pitched voice of a fourteen- 
year-old boy came to their ears; he was 
singing—as he was forever singing—an 
old, old folksong of the hills: 

“I’m cold, my mother; let me in. 

I’ve come back to you; 
Swing wide the door and let me in— 
It’s your little Elihu.” 

The voice became plainer as it” went 
on, and by that they knew the boy was 
drawing nearer. Then the singer broke 
off, and the twanging tones of a Jew’s- 
harp, carrying the, plaintive air, fol- 
lowed. That was his way, always; al- 
ways he sang a stanza of the song and 
then twanged out a stanza of the air as 
an accompaniment. 

“The rat!’ Abel Rangeley exclaimed 
amusedly. 

“Poor little Elihu—poor little boy!” 
Nan murmured sympathetically. ‘Look 
here, Abel, would you—would you mind 
stepping into the house for a few min- 
utes ?” 

Rangeley did as she bade him. 
knew why she had asked it of him. 


He 


ITTLE ELIHU had the distinction, 

if distinction it may be called, of 
having named himself. He knew no 
other name for himself than just that; 
he had taken it from the song that he 
sang almost every hour of every day— 
“Little Elihu.” He had learned the 
song from Old Jane, the mountain 
gypsy. Old Jane had always addressed 
him as “Sonny.” She had known his 
name at the first, but she had soon for- 
gotten it. 

Jane Dunbar had found the boy, 
orphaned and without relatives, at the 
age of four ; and he had wandered hither 
and yon with her, while she told for- 
tunes and sold herb remedies of her own 
brewing, until she died. Now he was a 
logging-camp rat: just that—a logging- 
camp rat. He helped the cooks and 


thereby earned all he ate; the timber- 
jacks gave him the best of their cast-off 
clothing; what else did one need? A 
Jew’s-harp cost but five cents and lasted 
indefinitely if one didn’t bite down on 
the fork too hard, or strike too hard with 
the finger, when one played ! 

Little Elihu stepped to the porch and 
took off his hat, which was much too big 
for him: Nan had kindly cut down old 
corduroy trousers’ and coats and blue 
flannel shirts to fit his slender little 
body, but she had not been able to cut 
down a felt hat. 

“Hello, Nan,” he said in very, very 
grown-up tones. “Good afternoon! 
Was you expectin’ me?” 

“Since I heard you singing, Little 
Elihu.” She sat down. 

The boy straightened and ran four 
sunburned fingers through his fiery red 
hair. Then he asked gravely: 

“Have ye considered that what we 
was talkin’ about any more?” 

For a moment Nan looked at him 
softly and said nothing. Her blue eyes 
were somewhat dim when she spoke: 

“Come here, Little Elihu. Come 
here, honey.” 

He went to her and stood beside the 
arm of her rocker. She turned to him 
and took both his free hand and the 
hand that clutched his Jew’s-harp al- 
most tightly enough to spring it. 

“My boy,” she told him, “I do love 
you. I’d like to be your mother, or your 
sister, or even your best friend, for the 
rest of your life. But we—we couldn't 
marry, Little Elihu. Of course, we 
couldn’t marry!” 

“Why?” demanded the lad. “Why? 
Couldn’t you live on here, and couldn't 
I stay on down at the camp? It 
wouldn’t be but a few years until I’d be 
big enough to be a real train-robber and 
outlaw, and then I'd sure bring you the 
—the fat o’ the land. Do you think I'd 
want you to live on a fool timberjack’s 
wages? Not me!” 

BEL RANGELEY had heard it all. 

Under the circumstances, he saw 
nothing wrong in his listening. He shot 
up straight and smothered a roar of 
laughter, bent forward and listened for 
more. 
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Wan Sweetser nodded her gitudnnn head in the direction the departing logger had taken. “Look out for him, 
Abel,” she cautioned soberly. 
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Nan Sweetser was strongly tempted 
to laugh, and she was also strongly 
tempted to cry. If Little Elihu were 
not so very serious about it— 

“Wont you, Nan?” pleaded the lad. 

“But when you got to be, say twenty- 
five, I’d be thirty-five,” protested Nan; 
“and when you got to be forty, I’d be 
fifty—an old woman when you were in 
your prime! Then where would your 
love be, Little Elihu?” 

“Right here—where it is now.” He 
touched a spot somewhat nearer to his 
stomach than to his heart. ‘Please, 
Nan, please—marry me!” 

It was at this instant that Abel 
Rangeley unwittingly committed-an in- 
discretion. He betrayed his presence 
just inside the doorway by a low chuckle 


that had the suggestion of a tear or so. 


somewhere in it.. He loved the boy. 
More than once he had thought of ask- 
ing Nan if they might not adopt him 
after they had gone to housekeeping for 
themselves. 

Little Elihu heard that chuckle, and 
to him it was nothing more or less than 
a giggle of ridicule. He wheeled about ; 
and Rangeley, seeing that he was fairly 
caught, did not try to dart back out of 
the boy’s sight. Nan rose uneasily. 

The fiery red hair now seemed all the 
more fiery because of the sickish pallor 
of the thin face below it. The keen 
gray eyes sparkled like hot iron in a 
blacksmith’s furnace. 

“You eavesdropper!” snapped Little 
Elihu. With one bound he reached a 
point within a yard of the big timber- 
jack; a bony fist shot upward with 
electric swiftness, and landed on Range- 
ley’s bronzed cheek. Rangeley, sud- 
denly ashamed of himself, turned the 
other cheek. But the boy’s anger blinded 
him to that. He faced back to Nan. 

“T never could understand;” he said 
in the bitterest arraignment, “why it was 
that the Lord put more sense in a hoss’ 
head ’an He put in a woman’s.” 

With that he stalked away, in a se- 
verely grown-up fashion, and a moment 
later the gate clicked sharply. 


ANGELEY and Nan: glanced 
toward each other and said nothing. 
Nan crossed -the -pereh- and- halted be- 


fore the steps. Already the lad was out 
of the reach of her gaze. Rangeley 
walked to her side, but she did not notice 
it. There came a little period of un- 
broken woodland stillness. 

“Vd give nearly anything I’ve ever 
seen to hear him singing again,’ Nan 
finally murmured. 

“So would I,” the man beside hey re- 
plied earnestly. 

Abel Rangeley now had three enemies 
in the world, and this enemy that he had 
made last was the only one of the three 
that concerned him at all at present. 
Black Jack Odom was the first of them, 
and the second was Cole Girtman. 
Odom was a drifting timberjack whose 
smooth talk and sleight-of-hand at cards 
were as deceptive as Oriental magic ; he 
stayed with one camp only long enough 
to separate the majority of its men from 
their money, and there were certain su- 
perintendents who profited by his com- 
ing.. It was a low graft! 

That which lay biggest between Odom 
and Rangeley was deep and dark and un- 
bridgable—it was the wanton killing of 
Rangeley’s good father by the unscrupu- 
lous father of Odom. Thoughthe jerking 
of rope by the murderer had certainly 
not restored the life of his victim, the 
Rangeleys had tried to make the best of 
it, for they were not feudists. Later, 
Abel Rangeley had openly accused 
Black Jack of fleecing those of the Trou- 
blesome Creek loggers who were bold 
enough to play cards with him. A quar- 
rel had ensued ; Odom had drawn an au- 
tomatic pistol; Rangeley had taken it 
from him, knocked him down with it, 
driven him from the camp and warned 
him to never show his face there again. 


HEN Dan Cronin’s “right arm” 
reached the camp.a little before 
sundown, he was surprised ‘to firid none 
of the loggers at play in the clearing 
that lay around the boarding-house. Sat- 
urday afternoons~ were’ usually given 
over to boxipg and wrestling by the 
men. Rangeley went into the commissary 
and mentioned the matter to the clerk. 
“They've simply — disappeared,” 
laughed that sallow youth. “If you’re 
lonesome, I’m here, and the cooky and 
the rat are here, and so is Cole Girtman; 
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but Cole is drinking, and he’s as sour as 
a green hog-plum. Super’ Dan’s here 
too, but he’s asleep. I wonder what's 
the matter with Cole?” 

Rangeley knew what it was that ailed 
Girtman, but he wisely refrained from 
saying anything about it. 

“Lonesome—me ?” he said, with a lift 
of his brows. “I’m never lonesome, 
Tommy. Let’s have paper and envelope, 
pen and ink, Tommy, if you please.” 

Shortly afterward he was bending 
over the rough board counter to write a 
grateful reply to the company’s letter. 
He had barely finished it when Tommy 
Murrell called him to the commissary’s 
front doorway. 

“Look across the clearing,” muttered 
Tommy. “If I’m not mistaken, that’s 
old Sweetser’s girl, and Girtman’s an- 
noying her.” 

He was not mistaken in any 
way. Nan’s mother had sent her 
to the company’s store for some 
little thing that was wanted for 
their Sunday dinner; and 
Cole Girtman, sober enough to 
walk straight and yet drunk 
enough to be a fool, had halted 
her not far from the bank of 
the creek. 

“I’m going to walk along 
home with you, Nan,” he de- 
clared, “when you go.” 

“You can’t! You can’t!” the 
girl replied nervously. She was 
afraid of that big brute of a 
man. She did not see the rapidly ap- 
proaching timberjack to whom she had 
recently promised to give herself for all 
time—and neither did Cole Girtman. 

“Oh, yes, you can let me walk along 
home with you,” leered the bully. “I’m 
all right, Nan; I’m all right. You ask 
anybody here,—except Rangeley, of 
course,—if I aint all right. Now, just 
who did you ever hear say that I wasn’t 
all right—huh ?” 

It was then that Abel Rangeley strode 
up. He spoke quietly, but there was 2a 
noticeable ashiness under the rich tan of 
his face. 

“You came for something from the 
commissary, Nan?” 

“Tapioca,” readily replied Nan. 

“If you don’t mind, I'll bring it,” 


” 
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smiled Rangeley. “I’d cross the creek 
by the upper foot-log, I believe; the 
lower log is ready to break with rot.” 


AN turned and went; and the two 

loggers, the gentleman and the ani- 
mal-man, stood and watched her go. 
When she had disappeared in the d‘m, 
scrub-bordered trail that led toward her 
home, Rangeley faced Girtman. 

“Cole,” he said, ‘all but you, the fel- 
lows here are pretty decent when women 
are concerned; and if you stay here, 
you’re going to have to be decent too. 
Do you understand that?” 

“And if I aint, what’re you 
going to do bobout it?” 
clipped the bully. 

That thing in 
him that we 
speak of as 
nerve had 
been rather 


Nan turned and went; and the ewo loggers, the 
Girtman. “Cole,” he said, “all but you, the fellows 
going to have to be decent too. 


well boosted with fiery new whisky, and 
for the time being he was not in the 
least afraid of lithe anc serious Abel 
Rangeley. 

The answer came quickly: “I'll whip 
you. I dislike fighting, because it’s 
brutal; but I can fight when I must. 
The next time I find you annoying that 
girl, I’m going to thrash you.” 

He was about to walk off, when Girt- 
man seized him by an arm and swung 
him around roughly. 

“You don’t really think you can do 
it!” sneered Girtman. 
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JT am very sure that I can do 
it,” said Rangeley, with that 
calmness of manner that 
characterized him on the 
most desperate occa- 
sions. 

The bully slipped 
out of his corduroy 
coat. and drew up 
his belt; then he 
deliberately 
slapped Range- 
ley’s face. Range- 
ley was a careful 
man; he never 
permitted angry 
passions to run 
away with 
him. He be- 
lieved that 
Girt- 
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gentleman and the animal-man, stood and watched her go. Rangeley faced amazing cleverness 


here are pretty decent when women are concerned ; and if you stay here, you're 


Do you understand that?” 


man would slap him again if he but 
waited for a moment, and he wished to 
have nothing lacking in his reason for 
fighting that which he knew must be the 
greatest battle of his life. 

Girtman did strike him again—and 
promptly. Rangeley threw off his coat 
and tightened his belt, coolly noted that 
the sun was down and tossed aside his 
hat. 

The pantherlike quickness of the 
lighter timberjack was puzzling to the 
bigger man. Girtman, after years of 
fighting the hardest fighters of a score 


and swiftness. On the 
other hand, Range- 
ley had never dreamed that so much 
power could be carried even in the arm 
of his giant antagonist. Two blows to 
the other’s one he landed, indeed; but 
the other’s one punch was good for fully 
two of his. He saw that it was to be 
largely a question of endurance. 


The commissary clerk, the camp’s* 


cook and Little Elihu had gathered to 
witness it, and the boy looked on with a 
burning eagerness. It was not difficult 
to see where Little Elihu’s sympathies 
lay, for he cried out shrilly now and 
then: 
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“Throw it at him, Cole! Throw it at 
him!” 

Rangeley, hard pressed as he was, 
found time to smile at the tad’s bitter- 
ness. 


EN minutes of this whirlwind fight- 

ing, and their faces were bleeding. 
Both men were breathing noisily, but 
Rangeley’s wind was easily the stronger. 
The ordinary fairness of combat had 
slipped altogether out of the count now, 
even with Rangeley; he was fighting in 
defense of that which was dearer than 
all the world to him, and he had to fight 
the battle of a brute in order to hold his 
own. 

Then Rangeley realized that he was 
gradually being worsted. The blows of 
Cole Girtman were like those of a 
sledge-hammer. The bully saw that his 
chances were growing better, and he be- 
gan his crow of victory: 

“T’ll put my boot-calks in your face 
and twist *em—I’ll sure leave my trade 
mark on you!” 

“Throw it at him!” Little Elihu 
shouted. “Throw it at him, Cole!” 

Rangeley began to spar for time in 
which to breathe and to think. Soon he 
deliberately set himself to wind his ad- 
versary, and Girtman fell for the trick. 
Girtman made heavy lunges and strove 
wildly for clinches, and found his big 
arms full of nothing. Rangeley’s breath- 
ing rapidly became stronger, while that 
of his antagonist went from bad to 
worse. Then the lighter man chose a 
moment of advantage and plant d a ter- 
rific blow on the bully’s jaw—it was a 
blow that splintered a bone in his hand 
and sent the bully crashing to the 
ground on his back! 

Little Elihu stared unbelievingly. 

“Get up, Cole!” he cried. “Get up 
from there!” 

The huge logger made as if to rise, 
saw the waiting Abel Rangeley and was 
afraid. He sank back weakly, gasp- 
“ing, and covered his bearded face with 
his hands to protect it from the steel 
calks of Rangeley’s boot-soles. 

Little Elihu, the light of an unwill- 
ing admiration shining in his eyes, 
stepped closer to Abel Rangeley and 
touched him on the arm. 
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“Well,” he said queerly, ‘why don’t 
you calk him?” 

The victorious timberjack frowned. 
“yp cect dies 2? 

I’m not a savage,” he panted. 

“You may not be a savage,” replied 
the lad, turning away, “but you’re some 
thin’ a lot worse.” 


ANGELEY went to the creek and 

washed off the blood-stains, saw to 
his clothing and hastened tothe com- 
missary for Nan’s tapioca. Cole Girt- 
man went slowly to his feet and walked 
slowly away in the gathering dusk. Lit 
tle Elihu followed him, and they went 
up Troublesome Creek. 

Nan had no opportunity to see the 
bruises on her champion’s face, for he 
wouldn’t go in to the light; neither did 
he stay long, because of the severe pain 
in his injured hand. He had not dared 
to bind it up for fear that Nan would 
take note of the bandage and ask about 
it. While he had done that which he 
had done in her behalf, he knew she de- 
tested fighting. 

When he arrived at the boarding- 
house, it was still unusually quiet. 
Again he found himself trying to guess 
where the other men had gone. He went 
upstairs and lighted the big oil lamp 
that hung from the center of the roof, 
blew out the match and turned to con 
front an intelligent young logger who 
was spending the summer in the woods 
for his health’s sake. 

“Where are all the boys, Patterson?” 
he wanted to know. 

Patterson almost winked. “If I told 
you, would you tell where you got it?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“All right,” agreed Patterson. “Well, 
over on Crooked Creek. in the old 
Lysett cabin, there’s a sort of saloon and 
gambling-house that they call ‘The Bear 
Pen,’ and that’s the attraction. It’s be- 
ing run by a gink named Black Jack, 
and he’s sure a skinner!” 

Abel Rangeley thought the matter 
over that night from every conceivable 
angle, and the result was that he de- 
cided upon nothing. He had warned 
Odom to never come back to that camp, 
it was true; and yet — well, Odom 
hadn’t exactly come back to that camp. 
If only he were the superintendent— 
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Came Wednesday of 
that week, and with it 
important events: Dan 
Cronin accepted a 
place with another log- 
ging company and left 
for it at noon; and the 
timberjack who had 
been his right arm took 
charge of the Trouble- 
some Creek camp. 
Rangeley promptly 
sent a note to Nan, and 
then set out for the old 
Lysett cabin on 
Crooked Creek to de- 
liver his—Superintend- 
ent Rangeley’s — ulti- 
matum to Black Jack 
Odom. 

It was the walk of 
an hour, the latter half 
of it through uncut, 
virgin forest. He found 
the cabin readily, went 
up to the door and 
rapped authoritatively. 
‘There was no response. 
Again he rapped, this 
time louder, and still 
there was no response. 
After a minute of silent 
” waiting, he opened the 
unfastened door and 
entered. 

In the center of the 
cabin stood a home- 
made table littered | 
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with cards; and seated 
at the table, his fore- 
arms crossed on the 
rough boards and his face bent to his 
forearms, was Black Jack Odom, who 
was, to all appearances, asleep. 

“Jack,” growled Rangeley, “I want a 
word with you.” 

Odom did not stir. The Trouble- 
some Creek logging outfit’s new superin- 
tendent crossed the creaking floor, seized 
the gambler by a shoulder and shook 
him. Odom’s head fell over to one side, 
revealing the half of a face that was 
chalky white. Black Jack was dead! 

Abel Rangeley stepped backward and 
stared at Odom. After a judge and 
jury learned of all that which had 


He bent over, took from the table a scrap of paper that Odom’s-crossed fore- 
erms had hidden and held it up before his eyes. 


“Look at this,” he said 


gravely. 


lain between him and Odom, it would 
not be hard for them to believe that he 
had killed the man. Soon he decided 
that he must not be found there. 

Just as his hand reached for the door’s 
latch, the door swung in upon him, and 
he faced old Mark Sweetser. 

“IT had word this morning,” said 
Nan’s father, “that this thing was being 
run here. It is my duty as an officer to 
arrest its proprietor, you know. But 
what are you doing here, Abel?” 

Abel explained in a few words. Also 
he told of finding the gambler dead. 
Sweetser’s brows knitted themselves 
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closely. He entered the room, went to 
Black Jack Odom and pulled him back 
in his homemade chair. <A bullet-hole 
in his chest told of the manner of his 
going. 

“He’s been dead for 
nounced Sweetser. 

Then he bent over, took from the table 
a scrap of paper that Odom’s crossed 
forearms had hidden and held it up be- 
fore his eyes. 

“Took at this,” he said gravely. 

Scrawled in pencil on the paper were 
five words: 

Abel Rangeley has killed me. 


hours,” an- 


. ypberdavverg turned to his companion 
and asked hoarsely: “Oh, boy, what 
made you do it? And—what made you 
come back here?” 

“T didn’t do it, Mark.” 

Sweetser’s countenance betrayed the 
fact that he wanted to accept the denial 
as truth, and couldn’t. He knew of all 
that had gone before. 

“Then why this?” he asked, holding 
up the scrap of paper. ‘Would a man 
write a lie in the minute, the very min- 
ute, of his death ?” 

“T can think that that man,” quickly 
said Rangeley, pointing toward Odom, 
“might have done it. He hated me, 
Mark. But maybe it wasn’t him that 
wrote it but the man that killed him.” 

Sweetser leaped at the hope that 
Rangeley was innocent. He searched 
through the dead man’s clothing, but he 
found nothing of any worth. Odom had 
been robbed as well as killed. 

“What did Odom do with his pencil ?” 
Rangeley asked then. “We didn’t find 
a pencil, you know. Isn’t that proof 
that he didn’t write the five words? 
What motive could I have had in re- 
moving the pencil ?” 

The older man’s face lighted. ‘‘That’s 
correct—we didn’t see any pencil, did 
If you had known of the impor- 
tance of the pencil, you would have 
known about the five words; and you 
would certainly have taken care to re- 
move the accusation. I guess you're in- 
nocent, Abel; and Heaven only knows 
how glad I am to think it! We'll put 
Odom:on his bed before we go, eh?” 

“We'd better,” agreed Rangeley. 


we? 


He 
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went at the somewhat 
willingly. 

But as Sweetser was in the act of 
placing the white hands over the bullet- 
torn chest, he made an unwelcome dis- 
covery—one of those hands was closed 


about the stub of a pencil! 


gruesome task 


ARK SWEETSER made no at- 

tempt to shirk the duty that to him 

was quite the greatest trial of his life. 

He turned to Abel Rangeley without a 

word, and saw that he saw. Rangeley 
was pale. 

“T understand,” said he. 
arrest. Let’s go.” 

They set out for the camp, and 
neither man spoke again until they had 
reached the clearing. 

‘“There’s Nan,” muttered Sweetser. 

Rangeley lifted his eyes and saw her. 
They went directly to her; they knew 
that it would not be possible to hide 
anything from her for long, and they 
meant to tell her now. 

Nan guessed that something was 
wrong before they were within fifty 
yards of her, and she hastened to meet 
them. 

“Abel,” she asked breathlessly, 
“what’s the matter?” 

Her father told her; and when he 
had finished, her troubled eyes sought 
the sober countenance of the man whom 
she had promised to marry. “Of course, 
Abel,” she said confidently, “you didn’t 
do it.” 

“No, I didn’t do it,” he answered. 

The girl realized the extreme danger 
of Rangeley’s predicament. For a few 
seconds there was absolute silence save 
for the rippling sounds of the near-by 
creek. Then they heard the high-pitched 
voice of the camp rat; he was coming 
through the scrub, and singing as he 
came: 


“T’m under 


“I’m cold, my mother; let me in. 
I’ve come back to you; 

Swing wide the door and let me in— 
It’s your little Elihu.” 


It was followed, as usual, by the 
twanging of a Jew’s-harp in a belated 
accompaniment. 

Little Elihu saw the three standing in 
the clearing, and he went toward them. 
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“Hello, Nan,” he said, ‘you look like 
a tombstone. What’s the matter here?” 

Sweetser’s daughter found that she 
was master of herself no longer. That 
which had come to pass was to her in- 
sufferable. She covered her face with 
her hands and began to choke. Half a 
minute of this, and she sank to the 
ground at Abel Rangeley’s feet and 
clasped an arm about his knees. 

“If you take him to -jail, Dad,” she 
said heartbrokenly, “he'll never come 
back to us. I know he didn’t kill Jack 
Odom—I know it.” 

At that, the countenance of Little 
Elihu became striking as a study in con- 
flicting emotions. A battle was raging 
in that juvenile heart. If Rangeley 
went to prison for killing a man, -he 
would go for a long time—and Little 
Elihu figured that in that time he could 
marry Nan! But Nan was sobbing— 
sobbing quietly, it was true, and yet sob- 
bing as though she were being beaten to 
death. That got after him hard. Sud- 
denly he gave Rangeley a scornful 
glance and set his feet firmly in the good 
white road of sacrifice. 

“I’m goin’ to tell,” he said, “but it’s 
not ’count o’ you, Abel: it’s ’count 0’ 
Nan. You know I’ve been follerin’ Cole 
Girtman around like a dawg? It was 
Cole that killed Jack Odom! It was 
soon this mornin’. Cole was blazin’ 
boundaries over on Crooked Creek, and 
nobody was with him but me. All of a 
sudden I missed him. After about a 
hour, I heard two shots comin’ from that 
old cabin over there, and I sneaked up 
to a window and peeped in. Cole was 
standin’ up, and he had a bright pistol 
in his hand; Jack Odom was layin’ on 
the floor, and by his side was a blue 
pistol. I saw Cole pick up the blue 
pistol, and take some things out 0’ 
Odom’s pockets, and fix him in a chair, 
and write somethin’ on the table, and 
stick the pencil inside 0’ Odom’s hand. 
Then I cut the mustard! I was scared 
o’ Cole; I was afraid to tell; but now 
—Nan, she cried.” 

Nan went happily to her feet. None 
of them could disbelieve the boy’s story. 
Mark Sweetser wrung the hand of his 
son-in-law of the future. 


HE loggers soon began to come in 

from their work. Cole Girtman 
was the last man to arrive, and he ap- 
peared to be anxious to avoid the com- 
pany’s representative of the law. 

“Come here, Cole,’ said Sweetser ; 
and Girtman reluctantly obeyed, “TI ar- 
rest you, Cole,” Nan’s father went on in 
tones that seemed as hard as iron, “for 
the killing of Black Jack Odom, in a 
card-game quarrel.” 

Girtman collapsed. 
was safe. 

Nan led Little Elihu aside and took 
his hands in hers. ‘Abel and I are go- 
ing to be married,” she told him, “and I 
want you to make our home your home. 
Abel will be a father to you. I will be 
your mother. Your mother, son! Wont 
you? Please! I feel that I can’t do 
without you now.” 

The boy sent a quick glance of jeal- 
ous anger toward Abel Rangeley. 

“No!” he cried. “No!” 

He broke away from her and ran. 
The scrub swallowed him up, and they 
saw him no more until the last of De- 
cember. .... Superintendent Range- 
ley and his wife were sitting before a 
cheerful log fire in their own snug cabin 
that night. A blizzard was blowing, 
and the ground was covered with shift- 
ing, drifting snow. They were talking 
of Little Elihu. 

“We owe everything to him,” said 
Nan. “I want you to try to find out 
how things are going with him, Abel.” 

“T will,” promised her husband. ‘“To- 
morrow, I— What was that noise? Did 
you hear anything besides the wind ?” 

Outside, a half-frozen and _half- 
starved boy in the poorest of rags, whose 
cold left hand clasped a Jew’s-harp 
tightly because. he had no pocket that 
would hold it, struggled up to the door. 
He was changed, and yet he was the 
same. He had come back to that which 
man may not forget, the good love of a 
good woman. 

The two in the cabin were still lis- 
tening. Then they heard the cry of a 
broken and weary youthful voice, which 
rose barely above the how! of the wind ; 
it was somehow like a spirit voice: 

“Let me in, Mother. I’m cold.” 


Abel Rangeley 
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| eg ONY was a gay young blade in 
= the gay old London of pre-war 
—_————] days. He carried life lightly ; 
and even that ponderous name of his— 
Sir Antony Raymond Fulk Desmoleyn 
Conway-Conway, Bart.—weighed upon 
him not at all. 

“You know, Tony,” said Lady Jocelyn, 
his aunt, “you really ought to get mar- 
ried, if only to circulate your income.” 

“Tt’s wonderful what one can do with 
practice and a steam yacht,” protested 
Tony. 

“Tt’s not nearly as wonderful as what 
you could do with a wife,” said Lady 
Jocelyn, “Anyhow, you ought to get 
married if only to please me. I shall 
soon be too old for traveling about, and 
then I shall want some really naughty 
children to give me an interest in life.” 

Nor was marriage the only respon- 
sibility recommended to Tony; for the 
next day his secretary Guy indorsed his 
cousin Henry’s suggestion that Tony, as 
head of the family, should stand for 
Parliament, for the constituency of Bal- 
ham North. 

“They must be devilish hard up for 
legislators,” said Tony at last. “Still, 
if you and Henry have made up your 
minds, I expect I shall have to do it.” 
He paused. “I don’t think I should like 
to be the member for Balham North, 
though,” he added reflectively. “It 
sounds like the sort of place where a 
chorus-girl’s mother would live.” 

Among Tony’s hobbies was the gentle 
art of pugilism ; and that rising light of 
the fistic profession Tiger Bugg was one 
of his protégés. So it happened that on 
the night Tony first met the Lady from 
Long Acre, he was returning with Tiger 
from a bout at the Cosmopolitan Club. 
There the redoubtable Tiger had just 
made short work of one Lightning Lopez, 
who had been heavily backed by his 
fellow-countrymen the Marquis da Frei- 
tas, and Pedro, ex-King of Livadia. 
(According to Mollie Monk, an old 
friend of Tony’s and the present sweet- 
heart of Pedro, a revolution was likely 
to put him back on the throne, but 
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for the present he was idling about 
London. ) 

Tony and ‘Tiger were walking toward 
a restaurant when Tony halted at sight 
of a girl who reminded him curiously ef 
Mollie Monk. And then two well- 
dressed men suddenly appeared and ad- 
dressed the girl, who shrank back in fear. 

Tony turned to Bugg. “We really 
can’t allow this sort of thing here,” he 
observed. “It has always been a most 
respectable street.” 

He walked up to the girl. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
from the other side of the road it looked 
as if these gentlemen were annoying you. 
Can I be of any assistance ?” 

She gazed up at him with grateful 
eyes. At close quarters her resemblance 
to Mollie was not quite so convincing. 

“Oh, if you would be so kind,” she 
said in a delightfully soft voice. “I do 
not wish to speak with these men. If 
you could send them away—” 

Tony turned to the two sallow-faced 
strangers. “Go away,” he said; “and 
hurry up about it.” 


UT the strangers declined to be 

driven away, and a fight ensued. 
Presently a crowd gathered; and Tony, 
seeing that Tiger was amply able to 
finish off their opponents, took the girl’s 
arm and slipped away with her. But 
when he undertook to see her home, she 
insisted that she had no home and was 
penniless, Puzzled, for Isabel—Isabel 
Francis, she said, was her name—evi- 
denced breeding and refinement, Tony 
took her to a restaurant for supper; and 
then, for want of a better asylum at that 
hour of the night, he escorted her to 
the house of his butler and left her 
under the care of the excellent Spalding’s 
excellent wife. 

“Good night, Isabel,” he said then. 
“Sleep peacefully, and don’t dream of 
being chased by yellow-faced strangers.” 

“Good night,” she answered, “and 
thank you, thank you again so much. 
It’s like a fairy story, isn’t it?” 

“Just,” said Tony with enthusiasm. 
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Tony went on: 


“You can’t ~~ 
into -_ _— 


delightful sugges- ’ 


tions of romance 
and mystery about 
you, and then 
simply disappear 
again next morn- 
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SS the 
i; clock 
- =iabove 
the mantelpiece 
struck eleven, Guy 
Oliver wiped his 
pen and laid it 
carefully down in 
front of him. He 
was sitting at a roll- 
top desk, in his of- 
fice—a room of se- 
verely businesslike as- 
pect, chiefly furnished 
with maps and filing 
cabinets. 
With that — sys- 
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tematic deliberation that marked all 
his movements, he extracted a docu- 
ment from the pigeonhole in front 
of him and rising to his feet, walked 
across to the door. In the passage out- 
side, a neatly dressed housemaid was 
engaged in the task of polishing the 
banisters. 

“Do you know if Sir Antony is up 
yet, Mary?” he inquired. 

“He has been up some little while, 
sir,” answered the girl. “I believe you 
will find him in the study. I heard him 
telling Mr. Spalding to lay breakfast in 
there this time, instead of in the dining- 
room.” 

With a look of mild surprise upon his 
face, Guy pursued his way downstairs. 
He crossed the hall, and opening the 
door of the study, remained for a mo- 
ment on the threshold, contemplating 
the scene in front of him. 

A black-oak gate-legged table, gleam- 
ing with flowers, fruit and silver, stood 
out attractively in the center of the room, 
while the spring sunshine, streaming in 
through the open French window, 
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bathed everything in its warm, inspirit- 
ing rays. Tony himself, looking de- 
lightfully cool and serene in a perfectly 
cut gray morning suit, was lounging on 
the broad window-seat gazing out into 
the garden. 

He turned round at Guy’s entrance. 

“Hullo, old chap!” he observed 
pleasantly. “Just out of bed?” 

Guy took no notice of this irreverent 
question. He advanced to the table, 
and adjusting his pince-nez, carefully 
inspected its contents. 

“If you will forgive my saying so, 
Tony,” he remarked, ‘“‘you are becoming 
shamelessly greedy. Where on earth did 
you get these peaches and hothouse 
grapes from?” 

“T sent Jennings in to Harrod’s for 
them,” answered Tony. “A little morn- 
ing exercise is good for him, and I have 
a friend coming to breakfast.” 

“Oh!” said Guy. “Anyone 
know ?” 

Tony shook his head. “I don’t think 
so. In fact, we only became acquainted 
ourselves last night.” 

“One of your curious sporting ac- 
quaintances, I suppose?’ observed Guy 
with a faint touch of disapproval. 

Tony smiled pensively. “Yes,” he 
said, “on the whole I think we may pass 
the description. If you will wait and 
have breakfast with us, I shall be 
charmed to introduce you.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Guy, “but 
I had my breakfast a couple of hours 
ago. Besides, I am rather busy this 
morning.” He produced the paper 
which he had brought down from the 
office. “I wanted to catch you before 
you went out, to get you to sign this. 
It’s the agreement with Marshal I spoke 
to you about on Thursday. You had 
better look it through.” 

Tony pulled a fountain pen out of 
his inside pocket. ‘My dear Guy,” he 
said, “I should never dream of reading 
a document that you had passed as ac- 
curate. It would be a reflection on your 
sobriety.” 

He scribbled his name in the ap- 
pointed place and handed the paper 
back to his cousin. 

“T see in The Daily Mail this morn- 
ing that Bugg won his fight all right,” 


remarked the latter. ‘What time did 
you get back?” 

“J got back at a most respectable 
hour,” said Tony. “I am sorry to say 
1 managed to lose Bugg.” 

“Lose him!” echoed Guy. 

“Yes,” said Tony. “You know how 
careless lam. I—” 

He was interrupted by a knock at the 
door. 

“Come in,” he called out. 

The door opened, and Spalding ad- 
vanced with dignity across the threshold. 

“Miss Francis,” he announced. 


HERE was a moment’s pause, and 

then, looking slightly embarrassed 
but most refreshingly beautiful, Isabel 
appeared in the doorway. Tony, who had 
jumped to his feet, came forward and 
took her hand. 

“Good morning, Isabel,” he said. 
“How wonderfully punctual you are! 
You must have been very well brought 
up.” 

She shook her head, smiling shyly. 
“I am afraid it is only because I am 
hungry,” she said. ‘Asa rule, I am late 
for everything.” 

“We ought’ to get along together 
famously,” replied Tony. “Let’s see— 
you don’t know Guy yet, do you? Guy, 
let me introduce you to Isabel. I have 
already acquainted her with some of 
your better and brighter qualities.” 

Guy, whose face was an interesting 
study in blended emotions, made a lit- 
tle stiff bow. 

“I have been trying to persuade him 
to stay and have breakfast with us,” 
proceeded Tony mischievously, ‘but he 
says he doesn’t care about my curious 
sporting friends.” 

With a spasmodic gesture Guy took a 
step forward. “Really, I—I protest,” 
he stammered. “You mustn’t listen to 
him, Miss Francis. It is a gross mis- 
representation.” 

“T am quite sure you wouldn’t say 
anything disagreeable, Mr.—Mr. Guy,” 
replied Isabel consolingly. “You have 
much too kind a face.” 

Guy crimsoned vividly, and with a 
gentle chuckle, Tony relieved Isabel of 
her coat. 

“Don’t you be deceived,” he said. 
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“You should hear the brutal way he ad- 
dresses my tenants when they want 
something done to their houses.” 

“Oh, do shut up, Tony,” remon- 
strated Guy. 

“Aren’t you really going to stay to 
breakfast?” asked Isabel, inspecting the 
table. ‘There seems to be such a lot 
for two.” 

“I—I am afraid I can’t,” said Guy 
with some embarrassment. “I should 
be delighted to, but—but I have some 
work I must get done.” He turned to 
Tony. “By the way, there was a note 
from Henry this morning, saying that 
if you were going to be at home to-night, 
he would like to come to dinners He 
wants me to ring him up and let him 
know.” 

“I suppose we may as well get it 
over,” said Tony sadly. “If I say no, 
he will only want me to dine at Rutland 
Gate, and that would be worse still. 
The last time I went, I was put next to 
a woman who drank hot water and 
lemon. It made me feel quite faint.” 

“Very well,” said Guy. “I will tell 
him to come along at eight. Don’t go 
out and forget all about it.” 

He made another stiff little bow to 
Isabel, and walking across to the door, 
took his departure. 

“HAT’S Guy,” said Tony. “What 
do you think of him?” 

“T think he’s rather nice,” said Isabel 
thoughtfully. ‘He is just a wee bit 
serious, of course; but then, you want 
that in a secretary, don’t you?” 

Tony nodded. “Guy is wonderful,” 
he began. ‘Since he came to live with 
me—” 

He was interrupted by the reappear- 
ance of Spalding, who entered the room 
carrying a tray full of silver dishes 
which sent up various appetizing odors 
into the morning air. 

Isabel contemplated the feast with 
frank interest. 

“What a good breakfast!” she ob- 
served. ‘Do you always have a break- 
fast like this?” 

“Always,” replied Tony firmly. “I 
have found that my constitution requires 
it. 

He walked across to the sideboard, 
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where Spalding had set out the dishes, 
and lifting up their covers in turn, an- 
nounced the results to Isabel. 

She selected mushroom omelet as a 
starting-point, and after helping him- 
self lightly to the same delicacy, Tony 
sat down alongside of her at the gate- 
legged table. 

“Well,” he said, “and what’s the re- 
port? Has Mrs. Spalding made you 
comfortable?” 

Isabel nodded gratefully. “Yes,” she 
said, “she has been so pleasant and 
kind. She didn’t seem to mind in the 
least my coming in like that in the mid- 
dle of the night, and this morning she 
had a cup of tea and a lovely hot bath 
all ready for me when I woke up.” She 
paused. “I don’t know what I should 
have done last night if it hadn’t been 
for you,” she added with a sudden slight 
return of her former shyness. 

“Oh, you would have been all right,” 
said Tony cheerfully. “Somebody else 
would have come along and knocked 
those interfering gentlemen down for 
you. London is full of obliging stran- 
gers. We just had the good luck to be 
the first—that was all.” 

“Tt was not all,” returned Isabel with 
spirit. ‘There was the supper, and 
finding me somewhere to go to, and 
asking me to breakfast this morning, 
and—and oh, being so nice about every- 
thing.” She hesitated. ‘Your friend, 
—the one who fought for us so bravely, 
—I hope he was not hurt?” 

Tony shook his head. “You couldn’t 
hurt Bugg,” he said, “except with a 
pickax.” 

““T hope you told him how grateful I 
was to him,” she added. 

“T haven’t had the chance yet,” re- 
plied Tony. ‘He hasn’t come home.” 

A sudden look of concern flashed into 
Isabel’s amber eyes. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘perhaps he is hurt, after all! 
Perhaps he is in a hospital!” 

“T should think it much more likely 
that he’s in a police station,” observed 
Tony. “I can’t think why he hasn’t 
rung up, though, unless it’s because he 
is anxious to keep my name out of it. 
For a prize-fighter, Bugg has the most 
wonderfully delicate feelings.” 

!’” echoed Isabel. 


“A prize-fighter ! “Ts 
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he .a prize-fighter like—like Carpen- 
tier ?”’ 

“Something like him,” said Tony, 
‘especially the way he covers up.” 
He paused. “Bugg is really quite a 
famous person in his way, you know. 
He is practically the welterweight 
champion of England. He only stays 
on here and works for me because it 


-amuses him. I meant to explain last 


night, but there were so many other 
things to talk about.” 

“I see,” said Isabel slowly. “And 
you were just walking together?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, Bugg had 
been boxing at the Cosmopolitan Club. 
It was over rather earlier than we ex- 
pected, and I was taking him along to 
give him some supper. That’s how we 
happened to be in Long Acre.” 


PAREL nodded. “I understand. It 

is all plain now. Last night I was 
frightened, and everything seemed so 
confused.” 

“IT don’t wonder at it,” said Tony 
sympathetically. “Unless one’s led a 
very strenuous life, it must be horribly 
confusing to be suddenly held up in 
Long Acre, and then rescued by a future 
champion of England.” 

There was a long pause. 

“TI feel somehow that I ought to 
explain,” began Isabel uncomfortably. 
“You have been so nice about not ask- 
ing any questions, but of course you 
must be wondering who I am, and—and 
how things came to be like this.” 

“Only mildly and pleasantly,” said 
Tony. “I never allow my curiosity to 
get painful.” 

Isabel set down her cup. “I would 
tell you if I could,” she said rather des- 
perately, “but there are reasons why I 
mustn't.” 

Tony’s face brightened at once. 
“How nice!” he observed. “I love mys- 
tery, and so few people have any of it 
about them nowadavs—especially in 
Hampstead.” 

“T hate it!’ exclaimed Isabel with 
what seemed unnecessary bitterness. “I 
have had nothing else but mystery and 
secrets all my life. Oh, if you only 
knew how lovely it was just to be one- 
self for once—to be able to do and say 


” 


exactly what one likes!” She paused 
and took a long, deep breath: “I can’t 
go back again,” she added. “I—I be- 
lieve 1 should kil! myself if I did.” 

“Of course you can’t go back,” said 
Tony. “We settled all that last night. 
You are going to stay on with Mrs. 
Spalding and adopt me and Guy as 
cousins, I don’t think there is any need 
to let Henry in just at present. One 
would want a bit of practice before 
adopting Henry.” 

Isabel looked across at him with that 
frank, almost childish smile of hers, 
which contrasted so delightfully with 
the little touch of dignity in her manner. 

“T should love to have some nice re- 
lations,” she said. ‘All mine are per- 
fectly horrid.” 

“And all mine,” observed Tony, “are 
horribly perfect. I don’t know which 
is the most trying of the two.” 


HERE was a moment’s pause, and 

then as if a sudden thought had 
struck her, Isabel reached across to the 
adjoining chair and unhooked the little 
silver bag which she had brought in 
with her. 

“Oh,” she said, “before I forget, I 
want to ask you if you would be so kind 
as to do something for me. I hate both- 
ering you, but you see, I don't know 
anyone else, and I’m so ignorant about 
this kind of thing.” She took out a 
couple of rings and a brooch and pushed 
them across the table. “It’s to sell 
them,” she added. “I—I think they 
ought to be worth something.” 

Tony picked up the brooch. It was a 
beautiful piece of work—a large single 
and absolutely flawless emerald, deli- 
cately set in gold. Without being an 
expert in such matters, he knew enough 
about precious stones to realize that it 
was of considerable value. 

“T should think this would do to be- 
gin with,” he said, “unless you are go- 
ing to be very extravagant. It ought to 
bring in bread and butter for the rest of 
your lifetime.” 

Isabel’s face lighted up. “Will it 
really?” she exclaimed. ‘How lovely! 
I never thought it worth so much.” 

Tony turned his attention to the 
rings, which in their way were every bit 
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as good as the brooch. One was the 
half-hoop of sapphires and diamonds 
which he had noticed on the previous 
evening; the other consisted of three 
very fine rubies, mounted “a a naan 
old-fashioned set- 
ting that seemed 
to be of Eastern 
origin. 

He examined 
them both with 
much interest and 
then handed them 
back to Isabel. 

“You must 
keep them,” he 
said. ‘They are 
much too beauti- 
ful to sell; and 
besides, there is 
no need to sell 
them. The brooch 
will bring you in 
quite a lot of 
money, and you 
can always get 
credit from the 
milkman as long 
as you wear ru- 
bies and dia- 
monds.” 

Isabel smiled, 
and slipping on 
the two rings, 
held them out for 
Tony’s inspec- 
tion. 

“T am so glad,” 
she said happily. 
“T should hate to 
have sold them, 
really. You see 
they belonged—” 
She again came to 
an abrupt and 
rather confused 
halt. “They be- 
longed to my great-grandmother,” she 
finished weakly. 

“Indeed!” said Tony in a perfectly 
grave voice. “She must have had charm- 
ing hands.” 

There was a light tap at the door, 
and after a moment’s delay the discreet 
figure of Spalding again appeared on 
the threshold. 
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He found Isabel upon he head window-seat looking 
She made a charming picture with her 
copper-colored hair gleaming in the sunlight. 
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“T beg pardon, Sir Antony,” he ob- 
served, “but Bugg has just returned. I 
thought you might wish to be told.” 

Tony pushed back his chair. ‘What 
~~ ~ been doing with himself?” he 
asked. 

“T fancy, sir,” 
returned Spald- 
ing impassively, 
“that he has been 
spending the 
| night in the Bow 
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Street police-sta- 
tion.” 

"Oui" eh 
claimed Isabel in 
a horrified voice. 

“Really!” said 
Tony. ‘How ex- 
citing!” He 
turned to Isabel. 
“Shall we have 
him up?” 

She nodded 
eagerly. 

“Send him 
along, Spalding,” 
continued Tony. 
“He needn’t 
trouble about 
making himself 
beautiful. Tell 
him I should like 
to see him at 
once.” 

The butler 
withdrew, and a 
few moments 
later Bugg ap- 
peared in the 
doorway. He sa- 
luted Tony with 
a cheerful grin, 
and then, as he 
caught sight of 
Isabel, a sudden 
embarrassment 
seemed to descend upon his spirit. He 
coughed apologetically, lowered his eyes 
and shuffled slightly with one foot. 

“Good morning, Bugg,” said Tony. 
“Come in and sit down.” 

Bugg advanced cautiously to the 
nearest chair and seated himself on the 
extreme edge. 

“Mornin’, sir,” 


he observed. Then 
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throwing a nervous glance at Isabel, he 
added hoarsely: ‘Pleased to see yer, 
miss.” 

“IT am very pleased to see you,” said 
Isabel a little shyly. “I want to thank 
you for what you did last night. I am 
so sorry they took you to prison.” 

Bugg stared hard at the carpet. 
“Vhat’s all right, miss,’ he muttered. 
“Don’t you trouble yourself abaht that, 
miss.” 

Tony offered Isabel a cigarette, and 
then lighted one himself. 

“You are magnificent, Bugg,” he 
said. ‘Tell us what happened after we 
left.” 

Bugg coughed again. “Well, sir, 
twas this w’y, sir. Seein’ as you and 
the young lady was best aht of it, 1 jest 
keeps them two dagos busy-like, with- 
aht puttin’ ’em through it. It didn’t 
seem to me as no one was goin’ to tike 
the trouble to foller you, when ’e could 
be standin’ there watchin’ a scrap fer 
nothin’.” 

“I hope you didn’t get hurt,” said 
Isabel, who with a slightly bewildered 
expression had been trying to follow the 
narrative. 

Bugg shook his head. ‘Not me, miss. 
It was jest a ‘alf-’oliday fer me till they 
starts usin’ their feet, and then I ’anded 
‘em a couple of flaps in the jaw quick, an’ 
that steadied ’em. Not as I think they 
meant no’arm, miss. There’s some parts 
0’ the world where they don’t know no 
better.” 

“Yours is a generous heart, Bugg, 
said Tony. “What happened next?” 

“The rozzers come then, sir—a pair 
of ‘em, sir. They busts in through the 
crowd like tigers, and afore ye could 
wink, one of ’em grabs onter me, and 
the other cops ’old of the tall dago.” 

“And the second man—the one witl 
the crooked eyes?” asked Isabel quickly. 
“What happened to him?” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know, miss,” 
said Bugg apologetically. “Yer see, ’e 
weren't there, in a manner o’ speakin’. 
"E’d gorn across the street when I give 
*im that shove in the jaw, and ’e ’adn’t 
‘ad time to come back. I think the cop- 
pers missed ‘im.” 

“But they stuck to you two, all 


right?” said Tony. 


” 


Bugg nodded his head. ‘“Yus sir, we 
all goes orf to the stition together—me 
an’ the cops an’ the dago an’ the ’ole 
bloomin’ street arter us. It weren't ’alf 
a picnic, sir, I can tell yer. Well, w’en 
we gets to the stition, I sees the Inspec- 
tor—’im wot tikes the charge—lookin’ 
partic’lar ’ard at me, but ’e don’t s’y 
nothin’, ‘cept to ask me my nime and 
address. 

“*°*Erbert Johnson of “Igh Street, 
Kensington,’ says I, It was the fust 
thing as comes into my ’ead. 

“*An’ you?’ says ’e, turnin’ to the 
dago. 

‘“**My nime is Smith,’ says the dago in 
‘is funny foreign w’y 0’ speakin’. 

“It’s a good nime,’ says the Inspec- 
tor, writin’ it dahn, ‘Wot’s all this 
trouble abaht ?’ 

“It was a misunderstandin’,’ says the 
dago very ’aughty-like. ‘I declines to 
answer any further questions.’ 

“You got anythink to s’y, ’Erbert 
Johnson?’ says ‘e to me. 

‘I agrees with the gen’leman wot’s 
just spoke, sir,’ says i. 

“Very well,’ says ’e. ‘This is a mat- 
ter fer “Is Honor, this is. You'll ’ave to 
stop ‘ere the night, the pair of ye, un- 
less ye’ve got some kind friends as’ll 
come along an’ bail yer aht.’ 

“*E looks at us both, but the dago 
don’t s’y nothin’, and I thinks to meself 
the more privit we keeps this ere little 
mix-up, the better fer all parties con- 
cerned. So I lays low too, an’ orf we 
goes to the cells, sime as a couple 0’ 
ord’nary drunks and disorderlies.” 


UGG paused for a moment, and a 
reminiscent grin spread _ slowly 
across his face. 
“It’s a good story,” said Tony encour- 
agingly. “Go on with it.” : 
“Well, sir, I hadn’t been in the cell 
very long w’en the door opens, and who 
should come in but the Inspector ’imself. 
’E looks me up an’ dahn with a kinder 
twinkle in ’is eye, an’ then ’e says, 
‘*Erbert Johnson,’ ’e says, ‘w’y didn’t yer 
dot ’im one o’ them left ’ooks o’ yours, 
and then we shouldn’t ’ave ’ad all this 
trouble?” Well, that done it, sir! I 
twigs at once ’e’d spotted who I was, 
and seein’ ’e meant ter be friendly-like, 
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I ups and tells ’im just exactly ’ow it 
’ad all come abaht. ‘Don’t you worry,’ 
says ’e ter me. ‘Our blue-chinned pal 
don’t want a fuss no more’n you do. 
’E’s jest been bribin’ and corruptin’ o’ 
me to run the case through as a ord’nary 
street quarrel; an’ seein’ as we're told 
ter be kind to strangers, per’aps I might 
see my w’y ter do it.’ Then ’e puts ’is 
‘and on my shoulder. ‘As fer you, ’Er- 
bert Johnson,’ ’e says, ‘you gotter come 
along with me an’ be introjooced to 
some 0’ the boys. We does a bit 0’ 
scrappin’ ’ere in our spare time, an’ 
’taint often we ’as the honor of enter- 
taining a future champion of Eng- 
land.’ ; 

“With that, sir, ’e tikes me upstairs 
to the Inspector’s room, where there was 
’alf a dozen cops sittin’ arahnd smokin’ 
and drinkin’ sime as if it was a pub or 
a privit drorin’-room. Talk o’ sports, 
sir—w’y, Gawd love us, I might of been 
the King of England, the w’y they treats 
me. ‘Tell us abaht the fight, Tiger,’ 
they says; and if you’d seen me sittin’ 
there, sir, with a large Bass in one ’and 
and a fourpenny smoke in the other, 
and all them cops ’anging on me words, 
ye’d ’ave laughed fit ter bust yerself, 
sir.” 

Tony nodded his head. “I have al- 
ways suspected that the police led a 
double life,” he said. 

“They’re all right, sir,” explained 
Bugg earnestly, “on’y they got their 
livin’ to get, sime as other folks. They 
treated me proper, they did. Gimme a 
’addick fer breakfast the nex’ mornin’, 
and w’en the case comes on, they ’as it 
all arranged fer us right an’ simple as 
anythink. The copper as took us, ’e 
tells ’is little bit, sime as w’ot ’e’d fixed 
up with the Inspector ; an’ then the beak, 
—ol’ Sir ’Orace Samuel, it was,—’e puts 
on ‘is glasses and blinks rahnd at the 
pair of us. ‘Either o’ the prisoners any 
observitions to hoffer?’ ’e says. ’E waits 
’alf a tick, an’ then as neither of us says 
nothin’, ’e scratches ’is ’ead and grunts 
aht: 
’urry up with the nex’ case. 

Bugg stopped, and wiping his fore- 
head with his coat-sleeve, looked from 
Tony to Isabel and then back again at 
his patron. 
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“An’ that’s abaht all, sir,” he added. 
“We forks out the rhino, and then I gets 
a taxicab and tells the bloke to bung 
along ’ere as quick as ’e can shift.” He 
hesitated for a moment. “I ’ope I done 
the right thing, sir?” he finished anx- 
iously. 

There was a long pause. 

“You always do the right thing, 
Bugg,” said Tony at last. “It’s almost 
a disease with you.” 

He pushed back his chair and for a 
little while remained gazing thought- 
fully at the marmalade-pot. 

“Bugg,” he said, “have you any spe- 
cial engagements the next few days?” 

“Not as I knows on, sir,” replied 
Tiger innocently. 

Tony nodded his head. “Good!” he 
observed; and without further com- 
ment, he renewed his contemplation of 
the breakfast-table. 

“There’s the matter o’ the stakes, 
sir,” Bugg ventured to remind him. 
“Alf-past twelve, sir, was the time Mr. 
Donaldson said they'd be payin’ over.” 

Tony again nodded. “That will be 
all right, Bugg,” he said. “I will go 
down to the Club myself and collect the 
royal booty. I only hope Da Freitas 
will turn up personally. It would give 
me great pleasure to watch him writing 
out the check.” 

He looked across smilingly toward 
Isabel—and to his amazement saw that 
she had suddenly gone as white as a 
sheet. 


CHAPTER’ VI 


YNY was so surprised that for 

a moment he remained just as 

he was. Then suddenly recover- 
ing himself, he turned back to Bugg. 

“You had better go along and find 
yourself something to eat, Tiger,” he 
said. “That haddock must be getting a 
little historical by now.” 

Bugg rose to his feet with a grin. “TI 
could shift a bit. sir,” he observed, ‘fan’ 
that aint ’alf a fact.” 

“Tell the cook what you'd like,” said 
Tony. “After last night, she will do 
anything for you.” He paused. “I 
want to see you again before I go out,” 


he added. 
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“T am so sorry to have kept you all waiting,” said Tony. “I haven’t even the excuse of having to come up from Richmond— 
are always permissible, Sir Antony, 
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“A few minutes’ grace 
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Bugg touched his forehead, and after 
making a respectful obeisance to Isabel, 
withdrew from the room. Tony fol- 
lowed him to the door, and then closing 
it after him, turned back leisurely 
toward the table. Though she still 
looked a little pale and upset, the in- 
terval had obviously done Isabel good. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” asked 
Tony kindly. 

She shook her head, with a plucky if 
rather unsuccessful attempt at a smile. 
“No,” she said. ‘I—I didn’t feel very 
well for a moment. It’s nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing.” She paused, her lower 
lip caught nervously between her small 
white teeth. “I don’t think I ought to 
bother you any more,” she added with a 
kind of forced calmness. “I think per- 
haps it would be best after all if I—if I 
found somewhere else to go to.” 

Tony made a gesture of dissent. “It 
can’t be done,” he said gravely. “You 
see, you are my lodger now, and you 
have got to give me a full week’s notice.” 
Then with a sudden change he went on: 
“You mustn’t be selfish, you know, Isa- 
bel. You can’t float into people’s lives 
out of Long Acre with all sorts of de- 
lightful suggestions of romance and 
mystery about you, and then simply dis- 
appear again next morning. It’s not 
playing the game. I should feel like a 
man who had been turned out of a the- 
ater at the end of the first act.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Isabel 
almost in a whisper. 

“I know I don’t,” said Tony cheer- 
fully. “That’s what’s so charming 
about it.” He paused. “Suppose we 
have a week’s trial, at all events?” he 
suggested. “If it turns out a failure, it 
will be just as easy for you to disappear 
then. You know both Guy and I im- 
prove on acquaintance—really. You 
mustn’t judge us by what we are like at 
breakfast. We get much more bright 
and pleasant as the day wears on.” 


N spite of herself, Isabel laughed. “It 

isn’t that I don’t want to stay,” she 
said. ‘“I—I like you both very much.” 
She hesitated and looked nervously 
round the room as if seeking for inspira- 
tion. “It’s what might happen,” she 
added. “I can’t explain, but I might be 
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the cause of getting you into trouble or 
—or even danger.” 

“That’s all right,” said Tony. “I like 
danger, and Guy simply adores trouble. 
He takes it with everything.” 

Isabel made a faint gesture of help- 
lessness. “Oh,” she said, “I can’t go on 
arguing. You are so obstinate. But I 
have warned you, haven’t I?” 

Tony nodded. “If you like to call it 
a warning,” he said. ‘I look on it more 
as a promise. If yuu knew how dull 
Hampstead was, you would understand 
our morbid thirst for a little unhealthy 
excitement.” 

“T don’t think I should find Hamp- 
stead dull,” remarked Isabel a shade 
wistfully. ‘It seems to me just beauti- 
fully peaceful. I think I should like to 
live here forever, and do exactly what I 
want to, and not be bothered about any- 
thing.” 

“But that’s precisely what I am sug- 
gesting,” observed Tony. 
Isabel smiled again. 
be recovering her spirits. “I should 
have to get some clothes first,” she said. 
“T couldn’t live here forever on the con- 

tents of one small dressing-bag.” 

“Tt sounds inadequate,” agreed Tony, 
“but I think that’s a difficulty we might 
get over. I was just going to propose 
that you should take the car and Mrs. 
Spalding this afternoon, and go and do 
some shopping.” 

Isabel’s eyes sparkled. “How lovely !” 
she exclaimed. Then a sudden cloud 
came over her face. “But I forgot,” she 
added; “I haven’t any money—not until 
you have sold the brooch for me.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Tony. 
“Tf you will let me, I will advance you 
fifty pounds, and you can pay me to- 
morrow when we settle up.” 

Isabel took a deep breath. “Oh, you 
are kind,” she said. Then fer a mo- 
ment she paused, her forehead knitted 
as though some unpleasant thought had 
suddenly come into her mind. 

“Anything wrong?” inquired Tony. 

She looked round again with the same 
half nervous, half hunted expression 
he had seen before. 

“T was thinking—” she faltered. 
“Those two men—I wonder if there is 
any chance that I might meet them 


She seemed to 
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again. I—TI know it’s silly to be fright- 
ened; but somehow or other—’ She 
broke off as if hardly knowing how to 
finish the sentence. 


hfe leaned across the table and 
took her hand in his. “Look here, 
Isabel,” he said, “you have got to forget 
those ridiculous people. Whoever they 
are, it is quite impossible for them to 
interfere with you again. We don’t al- 
low our adopted cousin to be frightened 
ly anybody, let alone a couple of freaks 
out of a comic opera. I would have 
come shopping with you myself this 
afternoon if I hadn’t promised to try 
out a new car at Brooklands. As_it is, 
I am going to send Bugg. He will sit 
n front with Jennings, and if you want 
anyone knocked down, you have only to 
mention the fact and he will do it for 
vou at once.” 

Isabel looked across at him grate- 
fully. “It’s just like having a private 
army of one’s own,” she said. 

Tony nodded approvingly. 
the idea exactly, We'll call 
the Isabel’ Defense Force, and we'll 
make this our headquarters. You are 
really quite safe, you know, with Mrs. 
Spalding, but you can always retreat 
here when you feel specially nervous.” 
He patted her hand encouragingly and 
sat back in his chair. “Why not stay 
here now,” he suggested, “until you go 
one will bother. you. 
You can sit in the garden and read a 
book, or else yo to sleep in the ham- 
mock, Spalding will get you some lunch 
when you feel like it.” 

“Lunch !”’ echoed Isabel, opening her 
eyes. “What, after this?’ She made 
an eloquent little gesture toward the 
sideboard. 

“Certainly,” said Tony. “The Hamp- 
stead climate is very deceptive. One re- 
quires a great deal of nourishment.” 

“Is the nourishment compulsory ?” 
asked Isabel. “If not, I think I should 
like to stay.” 

“You shall do exactly what you please 
about everything,” said Tony. “I be- 
lieve in complete freedom—at all events, 
for the upper classes.” 

He got up, and crossing the room to 
an old oak bureau in the corner, took 


‘“Phat's 
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out a check-book from the drawer and 
filled in a check for fifty pounds. This 
he blotted and handed to Isabel. 

“Here’s a piece of the brooch for you 
to go on with,” he said. “Jennings will 
drive you to the bank first, and after 
that he will take you wherever you want 
to go. Don’t worry about keeping him 
waiting or anything of that sort. He is 
quite used to it, and he always looks un- 
happy, in any case.” 


[SABEL daintily folded up the check 

and put it away in her bag. Under- 
neath her obvious gratitude there was a 
certain air of naturalness about the way 
she accepted Tony’s help that the latter 
found immensely fascinating. It re- 
minded him somehow of a child or a 
princess in a fairy-story. 

“T shall enjoy going shopping again,” 
she began frankly. “It will seem like—” 
Once more she paused, and then as if 
she had suddenly changed her mind 
about what she intended to say, she 
added a little confusedly: “Oughtn’t 
I to let Mrs. Spalding know I want her 
to come with me this afternoon ?” 

Tony shook his head. “I think we 
can manage that for you,” he said. “The 
house is full of strong, idle men.” He 
got up from the desk. “Come along and 
let me introduce you to the library, and 
then you can find yourself something to 
read.” 

He led the way across the hall, and 
as he opened the door of the apartment 
in question, Isabel gave a little exclama- 
tion of surprise and pleasure. 

“Oh, what a lovely lot of books!” she 
said. “I should never have guessed you 
were so fond of reading.” 

“I’m not,” said Tony. “TI never read 
anything except Swinburne and ‘The 
Autocar.’ Most of these belonged to 
my grandfather. Books were a kind of 
secret vice with him. He collected them 
all his life and left them to me in his 
will, because he said he was quite sure 
they would never get any thumb-marks 
on them.” 

Isabel laughed softly, and advancing 
to the nearest case, began to examine the 
titles. Tony watched her for a moment, 
and then strolling out into the hall, 
made his way back to the morning-room, 
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“I hope he means it,” 
whispered Doggy 
Donaldson in Tony's 
ear. “I'd like to see 
a bit of bull- fightin’; ; 
and they tell me the 
Livadian ' 
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where he pressed 
the electric bell. 

“Spalding,” he 
said when that in- com 
parable retainer an- swered his 
summons, “I have invited Miss Francis 
to make use of the house and garden as 
much as she pleases. When I am not in, 
I shall be obliged to you if you will see 
that she has everything she wants.” 

Spalding’s face remained superbly 
impassive. ‘Certainly, Sir Antony,” he 
replied with a slight bow. 

“And send Bugg here,” added Tony. 
“I want to speak to him before I go 
out.” 


S?: ALDING withdrew, and after a 

moment or two had elapsed, Tiger 
appeared on the threshold, hastily swal- 
lowing a portion of his interrupted 
lunch. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Bugg,” said 
Tony, “but I want you to do something 
for me if you will.” 

“You on’y got to give it a nime, sir,” 
observed the Tiger with a final and suc- 
cessful gulp. 

“T want you to go out in the car this 
afternoon, as well as Jennings. Miss 
Francis is going to do some shopping, 
and it’s just possible that the two gen- 
tlemen who were annoying her last night 
might try the same thing again.” 

Bugg’s gray-green eyes opened in 
honest amazement. ‘‘Wot!” he cried. 
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“Aint they ’ad enough yet? W’y, if I 
knowed that, I’d ’ave laid fer the tall 

one and give ’im another shove in the 

jaw w’en ’e come outer court this 

mornin’.”” He paused and took an in- 

dignant breath. 

\\\\\, “Wot’s their gime 

\\ \ anyway, sir— 

\\. chasin’ a young 
lidy like that?” 

Tony shook his 

head. “I don’t 

know exactly, 

> Bugg,” he 

wy said, “but 


whatever it is, I mean to put a stop to 
it. It is our duty to encourage a high 
moral standard amongst the inferior 
races.” . 

“Cert’nly, sir,” observed Bugg ap- 
provingly. “I always says with a Ger- 
man or a dago it’s a case of ’it ’im fust 
an’ argue with ’im arterwards. You 
can’t make no mistake then, sir.” 

“It seems a good working principle,” 
admitted Tony. “Still, there are occa- 
sions in life when strategy—you know 
what strategy is, Bugg?” 

The other scratched his head. ‘Some- 
thin’ like gettin’ a bloke to lead w’en ’e 
don’t want to, sir,” he hazarded. 

“You have the idea,” said Tony. 
“Well, as I was about to observe, there 
are occasions in life when strategy is 
invaluable. I am inclined to think this 
is one of them.” 

Bugg eyed him with questioning in- 
terest. ‘“Meanin’ to s’y, sir?” 

“Meaning to say,” added Tony, “that 
I should rather like to find out who 
these gentlemen are who are worrying 
Miss Francis. If we knew their names, 
we might be able to bring a little moral 
pressure to bear on them. Knocking 
people down in the street is such an un- 
christian remedy; besides, it gets one 
into trouble with the police.” 

“Then I aint to shove it across ’em?” 
remarked Bugg in a slightly disap- 
pointed voice. 
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Tony shook his head. “Not unless 
they insist on it,’ he said. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think there is really 
much chance of your meeting them ; it’s 
only that I shall feel more comfortable 
if I know you are in the car.” 

Bugg nodded his comprehension. 
“That's all right, sir,” he observed re- 
assuringly. “I'll bring the young lidy 
back sife an’ ’earty. You leave it ter 
me.” 

“Thank you, said Tony. “I 


Bugg,” 


shall now be able to go round Brook- 
lands with a light heart.” 


H* strolled back to the library, where 

he- found Isabel upon the broad 
window-seat looking into a book she 
had taken down from a_ neighboring 
shelf. She made a charming picture 
with her copper-colored hair gleaming 
in the sunlight. 

“Good-by, Isabel,” he said. “I wish 
I could see you again before to-morrow, 
but I am afraid there isn’t much chance. 
I can’t very well ask you to dinner, 
because of Cousin Henry. He would 
rush away and tell all my relations and 
half the House of Commons.” 

A gleam of dismay flashed into Isa- 
bel’s eyes. 

“The House of Commons!” she re- 
peated. “Is your cousin a statesman, 
then, a—a diplomat?” 

“He is under that curious impres- 
sion,” said Tony. 

Isabel laid her hand quickly upon his 
sleeve. ‘You mustn’t let him know I 
am here. Promise me, wont you? Prom- 
ise you wont even say that you have met 
me.” 

There was a frightened urgency in 
her demand that filled Tony with a 
fresh surprise. 

“Of course I promise,” he said. “I 
have no intention of telling anyone I 
have met you, and as for telling about 
you to Henry—well, I should as soon 
think of playing music to a bullock.” 
He glanced up at the clock. “I must be 
off,” he added. “I will bring the car 
round to-morrow, and we will have a 
nice long run in the country. Mean- 
while, try and remember that you’ve got 
absolutely nothing to be frightened 
about. You are as safe with us as if 


” 
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you were a thousand-pound-note in the 
Bank of England.” 

He gave her fingers an encouraging 
squeeze, and then leaving her looking 
after him with grateful eyes, he walked 
across the hall to the front door, where 
Jennings was standing beside the 
Peugeot. 

“Jennings,” said Tony, getting into 
the driving seat, “I have arranged for 
you to take Miss Francis shopping this 
afternoon in the Rolls-Royce. Bugg 
and Mrs. Spalding will be coming with 
you.” 

“Very good, sir,” 
joyously. 

“You will take Miss Francis to my 
bank first: after that she will give you 
her own instructions.’ He _ paused. 
“It’s just possible you may meet with 
a little interference from a couple of 
foreign gentlemen. In that event, I 
shall be obliged if you will assist Bugg 
in knocking them down.” 

Jennings’ brow darkened. “If any- 
one comes messin’ around with my 
car,” he observed bitterly, “I'll take a 
spanner to ‘em quick. I don’t hold with 
this here fist-fighting: it’s foolishness, 
to my mind.” 

“Just as you please, Jennings,” said 
Tony. “As the challenged party, you 
will be fully entitled to choose your 
own weapons.” 


’ 


responded Jennings 


ONY slipped in his second speed, 

and gliding off down the drive, 
emerged onto the Heath. The main 
road was thickly strewn with nurse- 
maids and elderly gentlemen, who had 
apparently selected it as a suitable spot 
from which to admire the famous view, 
but avoiding them with some skill, Tony 
reached the top of Haverstock Hill and 
turned up to the right in the direction 
of Spalding’s house. 

His ring at the bell was answered by 
Mrs. Spalding herself—a_ respectable- 
looking woman of about forty. She wel- 
comed Tony with a slightly flustered 
air of friendly deference. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Spalding,” he 
said. 

“Good morning, Sir Antony,” she re- 
plied. “Wont you step inside. sir?” 

Tony shook his head. “I mustn't 
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wait now. I have got to be at the Club 
in twenty minutes. I only came round 
to thank you for your kindness to Miss 
Francis. She tells me you have looked 
after her like a mother.” 

Mrs. Spalding seemed pleased if a 
trifle embarrassed. 

“T am very glad to have been of any 
service, Sir Antony. Not but what it’s 
been a pleasure to do anything I could 
for Miss Francis. A very nice young 
lady, sir—and a real one too, if I’m any 
judge of such matters.” 

“I think you’re a first-class judge,” 
said Tony, “and I am glad you like her, 
because I want her to stay on with you 
for a bit. The fact of the matter is’— 
he came a step nearer, and his voice as- 
sumed a pleasantly confidential tone— 
“Miss Francis is an orphan, and she has 
been compelled to leave her guardian 
because he drinks and treats her badly. 
Besides, he’s a foreigner, and you know 
what most of them are like.” 

“Not a German, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Spalding feelingly. 

“No, it’s not quite as bad as that,” 
said Tony. “Still, he is a brute, and I 
have made up my mind to keep her out 
of his hands until her aunt comes back 
from America. If you will help us, I 
think we ought to be able to manage it 
all right.” 

The combined chivalry and candor 
of Tony’s attitude in the affair evidently 
appealed to Mrs. Spalding’s finer na- 
ture. 

“I think you are acting very right, 
sir,’ she replied warmly. “A young 
lady like that didn’t ought to be left in 
charge of a foreigner—let alone one 
who’s given to the drink. If I can be 
of any assistance, you can count on me, 
Sir Antony.” 

“Good!” said Tony. “Well, in the 
first place, if you can manage it, I want 
you to go shopping with her this after- 
noon in the car. She has to buy some 
clothes and things, and it isn’t safe for 
her to be about in the West End alone. 
If she came across her guardian, he 
would be quite likely to try and get her 
back by force.” 

“They’re a desperate lot, some of 
them foreigners, when they’re balked,” 
observed Mrs. Spalding seriously. 
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Tony nodded. “That’s why I have 
arranged to send Bugg with you. There 
is not really much chance of your meet- 
ing with any interference, but just in 
case you did—well, you could leave him 
to discuss the matter, and come along 
home.” He paused. “You wont let 
Miss Francis think I have been talking 
about her private affairs—will you?” 

Mrs. Spalding made a dignified pro- 
test. “I shouldn’t dream of no such 
thing, Sir Antony. I quite understand 
as you've been speaking to me in con- 
fidence.” 

Tony held out his hand, which after 
a moment’s respectful hesitation the 
worthy woman accepted. 

“Well, I am very much obliged to 
you, Mrs. Spalding,” he said. “You 
have helped me out of a great diffi- 
culty.” 

Mrs. Spalding courtesied, and re- 
sponding with a polite bow over the 
side, Tony released his brake and glided 
off down the hill. 


E did not drive direct to the Club, 

for on reaching Oxford Street he 
made a short detour through Hanover 
Square and pulled up outside the shop 
of Murdock and Mason, a long-estab- 
lished and highly respectable firm of 
jewelers. He was evidently known 
there, for no sooner had he entered the 
shop than the senior partner, Mr. 
Charles Mason, a portly, benevolent old 
gentleman with a white beard, stepped 
forward to greet him. 

“Good morning, Sir Antony,” he ob- 
served, smiling pleasantly through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles; ‘we haven't 
had the pleasure of seeing you for quite 
a long time. I trust you are keeping 
well ?” 

“T am very well indeed, thank you, 
Mr. Mason,” said Tony. “In fact, I 
am not at all sure I am not better than 
I deserve to be.” He put his hand in 
his pocket and pulled out Isabel’s 
brooch. “I have come to ask you if you 
will do me a kindness.” 

Mr. Mason beamed more affably than 
ever. “Anything in my power, at any 
time, Sir Antony.” 

“Well, I should like you to tell me 
how much this is worth. I don’t want 





to sell it: I just want to find out its 
value.” 

Mr. Mason took the brooch, and ad- 
justing his spectacles, bent over it with 
professional deliberation. It was not 
long before he looked up again with a 
mingled expression of interest and sur- 
prise, 

“I don’t know whether you are aware 
of the fact, Sir Antony,” he remarked, 
“but you have a very exceptional piece 
of old jewelry here. The stone is one 
of the finest emeralds I have ever seen ; 
and as for the setting,’—he again 
peered curiously at the delicate gold 
tracery,—‘‘well, I don’t want to express 
an opinion too hastily, but I am mcelined 
to put it down as ancient Moorish work 
of a remarkably beautiful kind.” He 
paused. “I trust that you wouldn't 
consider it a liberty, Sir Antony, if I 
inquired whether you could tell me any- 
thing of its history.” 

“It belonged to my cousin’s great- 
grandmother,’ said Tony  placidly. 
“That’s all I know about it at present.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Mason, “indeed! 
It would be of great interest to discover 
where it was obtained from. A stone of 
this quality, to say nothing of its excep- 
tionally rare setting, is almost bound to 
have attracted attention. I should not 
be surprised to find it had figured in the 
collection of some eminent personage.” 

“What do you suppose it’s worth?” 
asked Tony. 

Mr. Mason hesitated for a moment. 
“Apart from any historical interest it 
may possess,” he replied slowly, “I 
should put its value at something be- 
tween five and seven thousand pounds.” 

“Really!” said Tony. “I had no idea 
my cousin’s great-grandmother was so 
extravagant.” He picked up the brooch. 
“IT wonder if you could find me a nice 
strong case for it, Mr. Mason. Some- 
body might run into me at Brooklands 
this afternoon, and it would be a pity 
to get it chipped.” 

The old jeweler accepted the treasure 
with almost reverent care, and calling 
up one of his assistants, intrusted it to 
the latter’s charge. In a minute or so 
the man returned with a neatly fastened 
and carefully sealed little package 
which Tony thrust into his pocket. 
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“Well, good-by, Mr. Mason,” he said, 
“and thank you so much. If I find out 
anything more about my cousin’s great- 
grandmother, I will let you know.” 


HALF-PAST twelve was just striking 

when Tony came out of the shop. 
The distance is not far from Bond 
Street to Covent Garden, but as inti- 
mate students of London are aware, the 
route on occasions is apt to be a trifle 
congested. It was therefore about ten 
minutes after the appointed time when 
Tony pulled up outside the Cosmopoli- 
tan, and jumping down from the car, 
made his way straight through the hall 
to Donaldson’s private sanctum, where 
the ceremony of settling up was invari- 
ably conducted. 

The first person who met his eyes on 
entering the room was the Marquis da 
Freitas. Despite his role as payer-out, 
that distinguished statesman appeared 
to be in the best of spirits, and was chat- 
ting away to a small knot of members 
that included “Doggy” Donaldson and 
Dick Fisher, the referee. In a corner 
of the room, tastefully arrayed in a 
checked suit and lemon-colored gloves, 
lounged the slightly crestfallen figure of 
Mr. “Lightning” Lopez. 

“T am so sorry to have kept you all 
waiting,” said Tony. “I haven't even 
the excuse of having to come up from 
Richmond—like the Marquis.” 

Da Freitas, who was in the act of 
lighting a cigar, waved aside the apol- 
ogy with a characteristic gesture. “A 
few minutes’ grace are always permis- 
sible, Sir Antony, except where a lady 
is concerned. As for my own punctual- 
ity,’—he shrugged his shoulders and 
showed his white teeth in an amiable 
smile,—“well, I was staying at Cla- 
ridge’s last night, so I had even less dis- 
tance to come than you.” 

There was a short pause. ‘Well, as 
we are all here,” broke in the genial 
rumble of Doggy Donaldson, “what 
d’ye say to gettin’ to work? No good 
spinning out little affairs of this sort, 
is it?” 

This sentiment seeming to meet with 
general approval, the company seated 
themselves round the big table in the 
center. The proceedings did not take 
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very long. Tony, who was occu- 
pying the pleasant position of receiver- 
general, stuffed away the spoils into his 
pocket, and then following the time- 
honored custom of the Club on such oc- 
casions, sent out for a magnum of cham- 
pagne. 

“T am sorry the King isn’t with us,” 
he observed to Da Freitas. “I should 
like to drink to his health and wish him 
better luck next time.” 

“We all should,” said Doggy, filling 
up his glass. ‘Gentlemen, here’s to 
our distinguished fellow-member, King 
Pedro of Livadia, and may he soon get 
his own back on those dirty skunks who 
gave him the chuck.” 

A general chorus of “Hear! Hear!” 
“Bravo!” greeted this little ovation. 


A FREITAS acknowledged the 

toast with that easy and polished 
urbanity which distinguished all his ac- 
tions. 

“T can assure you, gentlemen,” he ob- 
served, “that among the many agreeable 
experiences that have lightened His 
Majesty’s temporary exile, there is none 
that he will look back on with more 
pleasure than his association with the 
Cosmopolitan Club. It is His Majesty’s 
earnest hope, and may I add mine also, 
that in the happy and I trust not far 
distant days when our at present afflicted 
country has succeeded in ridding her- 
self of traitors and oppressors, we shall 
have the opportunity of returning some 
portion of that hospitality which has 
been so generously lavished on us in 
England. I can only add that there 
will never be any visitors to Livadia 
more welcome to us than our friends of 
the Cosmopolitan Club.” 

An outburst of heartfelt 
greeted these sentiments. 

“IT hope he means it,” whispered 
Doggy Donaldson in Tony’s ear. “I'd 
like to see a bit of bull-fightin’; and 
they tell me the Livadian gals—” He 
smacked his lips thoughtfully. 

Having created this favorable impres- 
sion, the Marquis da Freitas looked at 
his watch and announced that he must 
be going. Tony, who had promised to 
lunch at Brooklands before the trial, 
also rose to take his departure, and to- 


applause 


” 
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gether they passed out of the room and 
down the corridor. 

As they reached the hall, the swing 
door that led out into the street was 
suddenly pushed open, and a man in a 
frock coat and top hat strode into the 
Club. He was a remarkable-looking 
gentleman—not unlike an elderly and 
fashionably dressed. edition of Don 
Quixote. A dyed imperial and care- 
fully corseted figure gave him at first 
sight the appearance of being younger 
than he really was, but his age could 
not have been far short of sixty. 

The most striking thing about him, 
however, was his obvious agitation. His 
face was worried and haggard, and his 
hands were twitching nervously like 
those of a man suffering from some un- 
controllable mental excitement. 

He came straight across the hall to- 
ward the porter’s box, and then catch- 
ing sight of Da Freitas, turned toward 
him with an involuntary interjection of 
relief. 

“Oh, you are here!’ 
“Thank God I—” 

He paused abruptly as he -perceived 
Tony, and at the same instant the Mar- 
quis stepped forward and laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“My dear fellow,” he said in his 
smooth, masterful voice, “how good of 
you to look me up! Come in here and 
have a chat.” 

On the right of the hall was a room 
reserved for the entertainment of vis- 
itors, and before the stranger could utter 
another syllable, the Marquis had drawn 
him across the threshold and closed the 
door. 

For several seconds Tony contem- 
plated the spot where they had disap- 
peared. Then, with that pleasant, un- 
hurried smile of his, he observed: 

“One might almost imagine that Da 
Freitas didn’t want to take me into his 
confidence.” 


’ 


he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER VII 


HERE was a knock outside. 
“Come in,” said Tony, who was 
arranging his tie in front of the 
looking-glass. 
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The door opened, and Guy Oliver walked into the 
bedroom. He was in evening dress, which made 
him look more sedate, if possible, than ever. 

“Hullo, Guy!” said Tony. “I’m afraid I am a 
little late. Is Cousin Henry fuming on the mat?” 

Guy shook his head. “He hasn’t turned up yet: 
it’s only just gone half-past.” He seated himself 
on the end of the bed. ‘How did you get on at 
Brooklands?” he asked. 

Tony stepped — back 
from the glass and 
contemplated his tie 

with some satisfac- 
tion. 


“"E wes 
quick, but ’e 
weren’t quick 
enough fer 
me. I knew 
’is dirty face 
the moment I 
set me eyescn 
it. It was the 
little dago 
the one that 
copped a 
shove in the 
jaw last night 
and done a 
bunk w’enthe 
rozzerscome.”” 


“T had quite a cheerful 
day,” he replied. “I man- 
4 aged to squeeze eighty-six 
\i) = out of her, and finished up by break- 
ing the back axle.” 

Guy nodded grimly. “You will break your 
neck some day,” he observed, “and then I sup- 
pose you will be satisfied.” 

“I doubt it,” said Tony, “—not if our 
present theology is anything approaching 
accurate.” He picked up a dinner-jacket 

from the bed and began slowly to put 

it on. “Besides,” he added thought- 

fully, “I shouldn’t like to die just 

yet. I think I see a chance of 

>». doing a little good in the 
world.” 

looked at him suspiciously. 


™~ 
~ 
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“Who was that girl you had to break- 
fast with you?” he asked. 

“She is my adopted cousin. Her 
name is Isabel—lIsabel Francis. I 
adopted her after breakfast this morn- 
ing.” 

There was a short pause. Then in a 
faintly ironical voice Guy observed: 
“Since she appears to be a relation of 
mine also, perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
telling me where and when you met 
her.” 

“Not in the least,” said Tony imper- 
turbably. ‘We met each other in Long 
Acre last night at about eleven.” 

“Where?” exclaimed Guy. 

“Long Acre,” repeated Tony. “It’s a 
popular thoroughfare running out of 
Leicester Square.” He watched his 
cousin’s face for a moment with some 
enjoyment, and then added: “If you 
would try to look less like the record- 
ing angel, I might tell you all about it.” 

“Go' on,” said Guy. 


E heey Y paused to light a cigarette, and 
then seated himself on the bed. “It 
was like this,” he began: “Bugg and I 
were coming down Long Acre after the 
fight, when we saw Isabel being—being 
—what’s the word?—‘accosted’ by a 
couple of gentlemen who looked much 
like dressed-up organ-grinders. As an 
Englishman and a baronet, I thought 
it my duty to interfere.” 

“You would,” said Guy with convic- 
tion. 

“Leaving Bugg to knock down the 
two gentlemen,” proceeded Tony tran- 
quilly, “I took Isabel to supper at 
Verrier’s. We had a very good supper. 
There was—” 

“Never mind about the supper,” in- 
terrupted Guy. ‘How did she come to 
be having breakfast with you this morn- 
ing?” 

“What a dreadfully direct mind you 
have!” complained Tony. “There is no 
pleasure in telling you a story.” He 
paused. “The fact was,” he added, 
“that Isabel had nowhere to sleep, so I 
brought her back to Mrs. Spalding’s.” 

“You mean to say that you picked up 
a girl in Long Acre, and that you've 
actually brought her back and—and es- 
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tablished her at the Spaldings’! 
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“My dear Guy!” said Tony. ‘Please 
don’t talk like that. It reminds me of 
one of Hall Caine’s heroes.” He 
stopped to flick the ash off his cigarette. 
“You've seen Isabel. You surely don’t 
think she is an abandoned adventuress, 
do you?” 

“No,” said Guy. “I never suggested 
it; at least, I never meant to. She 
seemed quite a nice girl in her way, but 
—but—well, who is she, and what on 
earth is she doing wandering about Lon- 
don without any friends?” 

“I don’t know,” said Tony. “TI think 
she has rune away from somewhere and 
doesn’t want to go back. The only 
thing I am certain about is that she had 
a very extravagant great-grandmother.” 

Guy got up from the bed. ‘‘Well,” 
he said, “I have seen you do some fairly 
insane things in my time, but this is 
about the limit. Why, the girl may be 
anything or anybody.” 

“I know,” interrupted Tony. “It’s 
the uncertainty that makes it so ex- 
citing.” 

“But think of the position you are 
putting yourself in! Suppose she has 
run away from school and her parents 
were to trace her here. Why, there 
would be a scandal that would ruin the 
family !” 

“Well, what do you think I ought to 
do?” asked Tony. “Turn her out again 
into the cold, hard world?” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. ‘You 
must do what you like,” he said. “I’m 
not going to accept any responsibility. 
I have given you my opinion, and if 
you don’t choose—” 


E was interrupted by a knock at the 

- door, followed almost immediately 
by the appearance of Spalding, who was 
carrying a note upon a small silver 
tray. He crossed the room and prof- 
fered the letter to Tony. 

“Mr. Conway has just arrived, Sir 
Antony,” he remarked. “He is in the 
drawing-room.” 

“What’s this?” asked Tony, picking 
up the note. 

“T believe it is a communication from 
Bugg, Sir Antony. Mrs. Spalding 
brought it round.” 


Tony turned to his cousin. “You 
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kiss Henry, will 
will be with 


might go down and 
you, Guy?” he said. “I 
you in a second.” 

Guy left the room, and tearing open 
the envelope, Tony took out the letter 
inside. It was written in a sprawling, 
illiterate hand, and beautifully innocent 
of either stops or capitals. 

sir i and the young lady come home safe 

but i spotted one of them forin blokes 

hanging round the corner of the street 
so i says to meself I'd better stop here 
till i heres from you becos i think he 
may be after the young lady and Mrs 

S. says its all rite and i can sleep in the 

kitchin and hoping i done rite your 

obedient servant tiger bugg the young 
lady didnt spot the bloke. 


Tony read this interesting miSsive 
through with extreme care, and then 
looked up at the expressionless face of 
Spalding. 

“For various reasons,” he said, “it 
would be very convenient if Bugg could 
sleep at your house for the next day or 
so; I suppose you would have no ob- 
jection if your wife approved?” 

“None at all, Sir Antony,” replied 
Spalding. 


OLDING up the note and putting it 
in his pocket, Tony made his way 
downstairs to the drawing-room, where 
he found Guy engaged in conversation 
with a heavily built, pink-faced, stolid- 
looking man of about forty years of age. 
This was Henry Conway, a first cousin 
of both Tony and Guy, and an intensely 
serious and painstaking member of the 
House of Commons. He had married 
Lady Laura Crampton, the plain but 
public-spirited daughter of the Earl of 
Kent—an alliance which had been of 
considerable assistance to them both in 
their disinterested efforts on behalf of 
the general welfare. 

“Hullo, Henry,” said Tony, coming 
forward with a well-assumed air of 
pleasure. “I am so sorry to be late. 
How’s Laura?” 

Henry shook hands. 

“Laura is fairly well, thank you, 
Tony,” he replied. “I think she’s a 
little overtaxed her strength in working 
up this new league for closing the pub- 
lic-houses to women, but no doubt she 
will soon be herself again. Her recu- 
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perative powers are wonderful—dquite 
wonderful.” 

Throughout the meal the conversa- 
tion remained fairly general. Henry 
was rich in that type of intelligence 
which enables its possessor to discourse 
copiously and decisively upon every pos- 
sible topic without puzzling the listener 
by introducing subtle or original views. 
Politics in some shape or other was of 
course his principal theme, and in view 
of Guy’s warning, Tony expected every 
moment that the menacing question of 
Balham North would obtrude itself 
above the horizon. Apparently, how- 
ever, in Henry’s opinion, the presence 
of Spalding acted as a barrier, and it 
was not until dinner was finished and 
they were sitting alone over their coffee 
and cigars that he began to approach 
the subject which was really the cause 
of his visit. 


“Tf UNDERSTAND,” he said, turning 
to Tony, “that Guy has more or less 

acquainted you with the steps that I 

have been taking in your interest.” 

Tony nodded. ‘It’s exceedingly kind 
of you, Henry,” he said. “The only 
thing is, I haven’t quite made up my 
mind yet whether I have the necessary 
qualifications for a successful states- 
man.” 

Henry’s eyebrows contracted. “I was 
under the impression,” he said, “that 
we had already settled that part of the 
affair.” 

“You and Laura may have settled it,” 
replied ‘Tony. “In important matters 
of this sort, I always prefer a little 
time for reflection.” 

Henry pushed back his chair from the 
table. “And may I inquire,” he asked 
with an obvious attempt at irony, “what 
you would consider ‘a little time’? It 
seems to me that six years ought to be a 
sufficient period in which to decide what 
one intends to do with oneself.” He 
paused. “Unless, of course, you prefer 
to go on doing nothing!” 

“Nothing!” echoed Tony reprovingly. 
“My dear Henry, what a way in which 
to describe my multifarious activities!” 

With the stern self-control engen- 
dered by a public career, Henry man- 
aged to keep his temper. “I am speak- 
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ing of useful and serious work in the 
world,” he replied. ‘You did your duty 
in the Boer affair, certainly, but since 
then you seem to have devoted your life 
entirely to frivolous amusements.” 

“There is precious little frivolity 
about motor-racing,” objected Tony. 
“You should have been with me to-day 
when the back axle went.” 

“Thank you,” said Henry stiffly. “I 
have something better to do with my 
time.” He looked across at Guy. “I 
think you agree with me that the man- 
ner in which Tony is wasting his life is 
nothing short of deplorable.”’ 

“Certainly I do,” said Guy. “I was 
telling him so at dinner last night.” 

Henry nodded. “The whole family 
are of the same opinion.” He turned 
back to Tony. “It isn’t as if you were 
a private individual and able to do what 
you please. <A great .position has its 
obligations as well as its privileges. The 
Conways have always played an impor- 
tant part in public life, and as head of 
the family, it is your duty to see that 
this tradition is maintained.” 

Tony looked at him with a certain 
amount of admiration. “If I only had 
your gifts, Henry,” he said, “I shouldn’t 
hesitate a moment.” 

Henry acknowledged the compliment 
with a pleased if slightly patronizing 
smile. ‘Oh, I don’t know,” he observed 
more graciously. “I believe you have 
considerable ability if you chose to ex- 
ercise it. Of course, one can’t expect 
to become a finished speaker all in a 
moment, but it’s wonderful what a little 
practice and experience will do. Be- 
sides, you would have the benefit of my 
advice and assistance from the start.” 

“T am sure I should,” said Tony. 

“It’s my belief,” interrupted Guy a 
little hastily, “that Tony would thor- 
oughly enjoy an election. The element 
of fighting about it ought to suit him.” 

“TI wish it was some other place than 
Balham North, though,” observed Tony 
pensively. “I can’t see myself saying 
‘Men of Balham!’ with just the proper 
ring that the phrase ought to have.” 


HENRY looked at him a shade mis- 


trustfully. “I only hope,” he re- 
plied, “that you intend to approach the 
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matter in a serious spirit. I have gone 
out of my way to put your name for- 
ward, and it might do me a great deal 
of harm politically if you choose to 
make a deliberate fiasco of it.” 

With a reassuring smile Tony pushed 
the port toward him. 

“Don’t you worry, Henry,” he said. 
“When I take a thing up, I always 
carry it through decently and properly 
—don’t I, Guy?” 

“You carry it through, certainly,” ad- 
mitted the latter. 

“Then I understand,” said Henry, re- 
filling his glass, “that I can inform 
headquarters you are prepared to con- 
test the seat at the next election.” 

There was a short pause. 

“IT suppose so,” said Tony. “If it 
will really give the family so much 
pleasure, I haven’t the heart to refuse. 
I am afraid it will mean a lot of extra 
work for Guy, though.” 

“You needn’t mind about me,” put in 
Guy unsympathetically. 

“And how does one start?” asked 
Tony. “I have read somewhere about 
people nursing a constituency. Do we 
have to go down and nurse Balham ?” 

Henry shook his head. “There is no 
hurry,” he said. “Sir George Wilmer 
has given us a private hint that he means 
to retire at the next election, but he is 
not going to make his intention public 
until Christmas. Properly used, this 
time will be invaluable to you.” 

Tony nodded thoughtfully. “Yes,” 
he said. “I shall enjoy a last run round 
before becoming an M. P. One has to 
be so devilish careful what one does, 
then.” 

“I was referring, rather,” said Henry 
with some coldness, ‘‘to the opportunity 
it will afford you of preparing yourself 
for your new position. If you choose 
to work hard, you might by that time 
have put yourself in the way of becom- 
ing a useful and desirable acquisition to 
the House.” 

“Why, of course,” said Tony. “I 
never thought of looking at it like that.” 

“If I were you,” said Henry, “I 
should take up some special subject; it 
doesn’t much matter what it is—foreign 
affairs, temperance, agriculture, any- 
thing which is frequently before the 
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House. Make yourself more or less of 
an authority on that, and then you will 
have a recognized position from the very 
start.” He stopped to consult his watch. 
“T am afraid I shall have to be going,” 
he added. “I have promised to look in 
and say a few words to the West Hamp- 
stead Antivivisection League, who are 
holding their annual meeting to-night, 
and it’s getting on for ten o’clock now.” 
He got up and held out a large, white, 
soft hand, which Tony accepted with a 
certain physical reluctance that hands 
of that sort always inspired in him. 

“T am pleased—very pleased,” con- 
tinued Henry, “that you are at last be- 
ginning to realize the responsibilities of 
your position. When the time comes, 
you may rest assured that Laura and I 
will give you any assistance in our 
power. In the meantime, if you want 
any advice about what to read or study, 
you can’t do better than to talk it over 
with Guy.” 

Tony nodded again. “I expect we 
shall have lots of interesting chats to- 
gether,” he said. 

He rang the bell for Henry’s car, and 
accompanying his cousin into the hall, 
helped him on with his coat. They 
stood talking in the doorway until a 
well-appointed brougham rolled up 
noiselessly to the porch; and then after 
another handshake and a final good 
night, Tony picked up a hat and re- 
turned to the dining-room. 

“Going out?” asked Guy. 

Tony nodded. “Just for a few min- 
It’s a very important step in one’s 
life to become a Member of Parliament 

especially for Balham North. 1 am 
going to have a little quiet meditation 
beneath the stars.” 

Guy looked at him disbelievingly. 
“Umph!” he observed, and taking out 
his favorite after-dinner smoke—a short, 
well-seasoned brier pipe, began me- 
thodically to fill it from his pouch. 


utes, 


EAVING him to this luxury, Tony 

sauntered out of the house and 
down the drive. It was a perfect night. 
Under a sky of inky blue, powdered 
with stars, the Heath lay dark and si- 
lent, as if dreaming regretfully of those 
far-gone spacious times when the 
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mounted highwaymen lurked among its 
bushes. 

The only people who lurked there at 
present were much too occupied with 
each other to pay any attention to Tony. 
With his cigar glowing pleasantly in 
the darkness, he strolled slowly across 
the grass toward the waterworks. 

A few yards farther brought him to 
the end of the quiet road in which the 
Spaldings’ house was situated. It was 
overshadowed by trees, but in the light 
of a street-lamp some little way down, 
he caught sight of a solitary, bare- 
headed figure leaning over one of the 
front gates. Even at that distance he 
could recognize Tiger Bugg. 

As Tony came up, the future world’s 
champion lifted the latch and stepped 
out noiselessly to meet him. 

“T guessed it was you, sir,” he ob- 
served in a low voice. “You got my 
letter, sir?” 

“Yes, thank you, Bugg.” said Tony. 
“T want you to tell me all about it.” 

“T don’t know as there’s very much 
to tell, sir,” responded Bugg modestly. 
“Tt was like this ’ere, sir. The young 
lidy done ‘er shopping nice and 
comf’table, and there ‘’adn’t been no 
sign of anyone ’anging arahnd or 
wantin’ to give trouble. We was comin’ 
back in the car, and I was just thinkin’ 
to meself as things was all right, w’en 
Jennings swung ’er a bit lively rahnd 
that bottom corner there,”—he jerked 
his thumb away down the road,—“and 
all of a sudden I seed a ’ead dodgin’ 
back be’ind one o’ them big trees. ’E 
was quick, but ’e weren’t quite quick 
enough fer me. I knew ’is dirty face 
the moment I set me eyes on it. It was 
the little dago—the one that copped a 
shove in the jaw last night and done a 
bunk w’en the rozzers come.” 


“Vou don’t think Miss Francis saw 


~him?” interrupted Tony. 


Bugg shook his head. ‘No one seen 
‘im except me, sir; and I didn't say 
nothin’, not bein’ wishful to frighten 
the young lidy. Besides, it come into 
me ’ead wot you'd said abaht leadin’ 
’em on, like, so I jest sits were I was 
till we reaches the ’ouse, an’ then I gets 
out an’ goes inside sime as if I ’adn't 
seen nothing. I ’ope I done right, sir?” 
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“Sherlock Holmes couldn’t have done 
righter,” observed Tony. “I wonder 
how the devil they’ve found out the 
house, though.” 

Bugg scratched his ear. ‘Well, sir, 
I been thinkin’ it over, like, sir, and I 
reckon they must ha’ followed me this 
mornin’, w’en I come up from the 
court.” 

Tony looked at 
“Bugg,” he said, 


him admiringly. 
“you are growing 
positively brilliant. I have no doubt 
that’s the correct explanation. They 
were probably hanging about outside 
Goodmansrest and saw Miss Francis 
come back here in the car.” He paused 
and took a thoughtful draw at his cigar. 
“T suppose they’re waiting for a chance 
to get her alone again.” 

Bugg nodded. “That’s abaht it, sir; 
and that’s w’y I thought I'd best stop 
on ’ere. I see Mrs. Spalding knew 
something 0’ wot was up, so I gives ’er 
the orfice straight abaht ’avin’ spotted 
the bloke be’ind the tree, and she sug- 
gests as I should write to you an’ she'll 
tike the letter rahnd.” 

Tony got up from his seat. 

“IT am vastly obliged to you, Bugg,” 
he said. “You are an ideal secretary 
for a knight-errant.” He looked up at 
the house, the windows of which were 
in darkness. “Have they gone to bed?” 
he asked. 

“T think the young lidy’s turned in, 
sir,” replied Bugg. “Mrs. Spalding’s 
abaht, if ye’d like to see ’er, sir.” 


E opened the gate for Tony, and 

they walked up the narrow cobbled 
path which led to the house. The front 
door was ajar, and just as they entered, 
Mrs. Spalding appeared in the passage, 
with a can of hot water in her hand. 
She put it down on seeing Tony. 

“T am not going to keep you up, Mrs. 
Spalding,” he said cheerfully. “I only 
came round in answer to Bugg’s letter. 
It struck me that you might possibly be 
feeling a little nervous, and I shouldn’t 
like to think that you were being worried 
in any way about my affairs.” 

His consideration evidently touched 
Mrs. Spalding deeply. 

“Oh, please to put your mind at ease 
about that, Sir Antony,” she observed. 


“As long as Bugg’s on the premises, it 
doesn’t frighten me if people choose to 
hang about outside the house.” 

“Of course,” said Tony, pursuing his 
advantage, “if you would rather, I could 
probably arrange to get rooms for Miss 
Francis somewhere else. The only 
thing is, her guardian would almost cer- 
tainly find out, and Heaven knows what 
might happen to her then!” 

The good woman made a gesture of 
protest. “You mustn’t think of it, Sir 
Antony,” she declared. “I wouldn't 
never forgive myself if that sweet young 
lady was got back by them foreigners. 
I’ve taken a rare liking for her, Sir An- 
tony, and it’s an honor and a pleasure to 
be of any assistance. I was saying as 
much to Spalding to-night, an’ he agreed 
with me, every word.” 

Tony launched an inward blessing on 
Spalding’s philosophic theories about 
matrimonial happiness. 

“Well, if you both feel like that,” he 
said, “I shall go on taking advantage of 
your kindness. It wont be for long, be- 
cause Miss Francis’ aunt is bound to be 
coming back soon. In the meanwhile,” 
—he turned to include Bugg, who with 
his usual tact had remained modestly on 
the doorstep,—‘‘we will soon put a stop 
to this spying business. I am not going 
to have dirty-looking people popping in 
and out behind trees anywhere near my 
house. The rates are much too high to 
put up with that sort of thing.” He 
stopped to take another puff at his cigar. 
“IT suppose Miss Francis has gone to 
bed?” he asked. 

Mrs. Spalding nodded. “It’s what 
you might cail tiring work, shopping is, 
Sir Antony, especially when a young 
lady’s used to having most things done 
for her, as I can see Miss Francis is. | 
was just taking her up some hot water 
when you came in,” she added. 

“Really!” said Tony. “Well, we 
mustn’t keep it waiting about or it will 
be losing its character.” He turned 
toward the door. “By the way,” he 
added, “you might tell Miss Francis 
that if she would care for a motor-drive 
to-morrow I should be delighted to take 
her. I dare say she will be coming 
round in the morning, and we can fix 
up about the time then.” 








. 


Mrs. Spalding promised to deliver the 
message; and wishing her good night, 
Tony sauntered off down the drive, with 


his hand on Bugg’s shoulder. They 
came to a halt at the gate. 
“Tet us summarize the situation, 


Bugg,” Tony said gravely. ‘Then we'll 
know exactly where we are.” He 
paused. “For some reason, which I 
don’t understand any more than you do, 
at present, those two gentlemen we had 
the pleasure of introducing ourselves to 
in Long Acre appear to be very anxious 
to meet Miss Francis alone. Well, she 
doesn’t want to be met, and considering 
their faces, I sympathize with her taste. 
Ihat’s all we know, and until we can 
find out something more, there doesn’t 
seem very much to be done. We must 
just keep Miss Francis properly watched 
and guarded, and see if we can pick up 
any information about our pals outside.” 
He paused again. “I think it’s just on 
the cards we might have a little quiet 
fun with them before long, Bugg,” he 
added pensively. 


Bugg gave an appreciative grin and | 


nodded his head. ‘You can leave the 
watchin’ and guardin’ part to me, sir. 
They wont get no talk with the young 
lidy—not wile she’s in this ’ouse.” 

“T believe you, Bugg,” said Tony; 
“and to-morrow morning, when she 
comes to Goodmansrest, you might walk 
across the Heath with her.” He opened 
the gate and stepped out onto the pave- 
ment. “Good night,” he added. 

“Good night, sir,” said Bugg. 

It was exactly a quarter to eleven 
by the big oak clock in the hall when 
Tony reéntered his house. He shut the 
front door behind him, and walking 
across, looked into the dining-room and 
study to see if Guy were still up. Both 
rooms were empty, and he was just on 
the point of going upstairs when the 
silence of the house was suddenly broken 
by the sharp, aggressive ringing of a 
bell. 

It came from the telephone which 
hung beside the mantelpiece on the far- 
ther side of the hall. 
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CHAPTER VIII" 


ONY retraced his steps and took 
down the receiver. 
“Hullo!” he said. 

“Hullo!” came back a silvery answer. 
“Is that you, Tony?” 

“Tt is. Who’s speaking?” 

“Tt’s me.” 

“Really!” said Tony. ‘Which me? 
I know several with beautiful voices.” 

A little ripple of laughter floated 
down the wire. “Don’t be funny, Tony. 
It’s Mollie—Mollie Monk. I want to 
see you.” 

“The longing is a mutual one,” ob- 
served Tony. “I was just going to bed, 
but it’s a morbid custom. Suppose I 
come along in the car instead and take 
you out to supper?” 

“I'd love it,” answered Mollie regret- 
fully, “but I’m afraid it can’t be done. 
I have promised to go on and sing at one 
of Billy Higginson’s evenings. I sim- 
ply can’t afford to quarrel with him. He 
is the only composer in London who can 
write a tune.” She paused. ‘What 
about to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow,” said Tony, “is also a 
day.” 

“Well, I am going out to lunch, but I 
do want to see you if you could manage 
it. Couldn’t you run over in the car and 
look me up sometime in the morning? 
I'll give you a small bottle of cham- 
pagne if you will.” 

“T don’t want 
Tony with dignity. 
pagne?” 

“Very good,” said Mollie. 
I keep for dramatic critics.” 

“T think I might be able to come, 
then. What is it you want to see me 
about ?” 

“Oh, Pll tell you to-morrow,” came 
back the answer. “TI really mustn’t stop 
now, because Daisy Gray's waiting for 
me in her car. Thanks so much! It’s 
awfully dear of you. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Tony, and replac- 
ing the receiver upon its hook, he re- 
sumed his interrupted progress to bed. 


any bribing,” said 
“Ts it good cham- 


“It’s what 


The mystery of Isabel Francis and several other most interesting things will be well 
worth reading abcut in the next installment of “The Lady from Long Acre,” which 


will appear in the forthcoming—the April—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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“What's that?” 
asked Crosby, 
eying the 
strange appara- 
tus with horror. 





ILL 

you 
| paint a por- 
trait of me? I am 
not in a hurry. In 
fact, Id much 
prefer, if you're 
not too crowded 
down there, to 
come up to town 
and stay with you for 
a short time. You can paint 
me whenever you have suffi- 
cient time off from your other 
work.” 

If Crosby Braithwaite had asked 
me to come out and whitewash his 
chicken coop, I would not have 
been more astounded. I do por- 
traits often, while I have devoted 
little time to the decoration of chicken 
coops; but to have a blunt, masculine 
man like Crosby so anxious for his pic- 
ture that he is willing to come to town 
and wait around for it—well, it took my 
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breath away. I scarcely could believe 
the phone receiver. 

“Why—why,” I sputtered, “of course! 
Come right along. I have a place for 
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you here, and I’d enjoy having you here 
tremendously. I haven’t much work on 
hand, and I can finish you up in two or 
three sittings.” 

“Thanks, Bert, old man!” he an- 
swered gratefully. “Don’t plan on hur- 
rying, though. I don’t care if it takes 
you a month.” 

“A month?” I echoed, scenting some- 
thing back of it all. “All right, Crosby, 

I'll take a month to it 
if you wish. I know 
you well enough to 
realize that it’s not 

the por- 


trait ‘you’re after, though. Come 
right along, however, and bring your 
suit-cases—or your trunks if you pre- 
fer!” 

The cordiality of this last was un- 
feigned, for Crosby Braithwaite always 
had been one of the men whose intimate 
friendship I would have cultivated if I 
had remained in New York after college 
days. My training abroad, however, 
had cut away the bonds I had formed ; 
and when I returned, it had been neces- 
sary for me to work every minute. As 
a result I had seen Crosby only twice 
since graduation. 

The nine years had not even straight- 
ened one kink in his curly thatch of red- 
dish brown hair. As he strode into the 
studio an hour later, I almost could have 


thought him raiding my room for dor- 
mitory hazing. His shoulders were an 
inch or two wider, perhaps, and the 
broad smile came and went again in- 
stead of hovering constantly on his lips, 
but otherwise he was the same big- 
handed, big-hearted aristocrat. Even 
the light Scotch suit he wore was almost 
identical with some of the clothes I had 
envied in his college wardrobe. 


IS greetings were a trifle sheepish. 

“I’m not much of a bluffer, am I, 
Bert?” he asked, after shaking hands. 

“Sit down and tell me about it,” I 

commanded, smiling. 

“You have my curi- 


osity aroused 

now, and _ if 

you are really 

going to stay 

with me for a time, you might just as 
well start at the beginning.” 

He stretched his heavy frame on the 
couch I indicated, but thought better of 
it immediately and sat upright on the 
edge. I saw all the lightness of expres- 
sion and all the bluff heartiness vanish 
together from his face. 

“I’m not going to apologize any more, 
Bert,” he said quietly, albeit with a 
deadly seriousness that I could not mis- 
take. “If you think me a coward or a 
fool, just tell me so to my face, and I'll 
try to swallow it. I have come to you 
because I know you're not tactful.” 
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“Thanks,” I broke in wryly. 

“Oh, don’t take offense! It is the 
most wearisome thing in the world to 
be with people who smile and are polite 
all of the time they talk to you, and then 
jeer behind your back. I know your 
tongue and your fists too. One is as 
blunt as the other; I have run into both 
in times past, and while I don’t fear 
either, I respect both.” 

“Well, just what is wrong? If you'll 
tell me, perhaps we can settle the diffi- 
culty.” My voice was stilted, for the 
one thing I cannot stand is to be com- 
plimented to my face. 

Braithwaite colored a trifle, but 
plunged into his story. It was plain to 
be seen that he had learned to expect 
ridicule. ‘To-morrow is—is the first of 
October,” he began. 

“Yes,” I encouraged, unimpressed as 
yet. 

“My father died suddenly on the 
fourth of October, five years ago. Four 
years ago Tim—my eldest brother— 
died ; that was on the eighteenth. Three 
years ago Jesse—you knew him—met a 
sudden and peculiar death on the thir- 
teenth of October. Then for a year no 
one lived in Braithwaite Grange, and 
there were no deaths in our family. Last 
year the servants stayed; I packed up 
and came down to the McAlpin. Esther 
Stearns—she was an old lady who had 
been my mother’s maid for twenty years, 
and we had kept her because she had 
become a sort of fixture—died suddenly 
and mysteriously on the twenty-seventh 
of October. Now there is not a servant 
left; they wont stay in the house, and I 
cannot say that I blame them. I have 
come down to you because I know that 
vou will know what to do. Max Mor- 
ton said—” 


HE explanation of  Braithwaite’s 
visit flashed across my mind as the 
big chap before me stopped suddenly 
and bit his lip. I felt myself growing 
hot about the ears and under the collar, 
an unfortunate habit of mine when any- 
thing displeases me mightily. ‘What 
did Max tell you?” I asked, glaring sav- 
agely at my caller. 
Braithwaite shifted uncomfortably. 
“Not much of anything,” he admitted. 
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‘He was as mysterious as a sphinx— 
said that you could put me in touch with 
a man who could clear up my difficulties 
if anyone could. I suppose he meant a 
detective, though what good that would 
do is beyond me, for I have employed 
the very best men in this country and 
England already. Being at my _ wits’ 


end, I thought to come down here and 
stay on your hospitality, and then, if 
you—” 

Did Max tell you who this man 


is?” 

“No; I couldn’t pry anything more 
out of him with a crowbar. In fact, he 
said that he was violating a confidence 
even in mentioning you.” 

“He was,” I said tersely. “Not that 
I really care so very much, but this chap 
once did a favor for Max and myself 
hat we are repaying poorly when we 
disobey that simple request of his.” 

“Well—” Braithwaite looked puz- 
zled. “Do you think it would do me 
any good to consult this secretive friend 
of yours? Is it worth while to bother 
him ?” 

“He isn’t what you'd call a friend,” I 
said slowly. ‘He isn’t a public investi- 
gator, either. He is a sort of superde- 
tective whom a few chiefs of police and 
big business men call on for solving 
their most tangled problems. Is_ this 
trouble of yours really worth his 
while?” 

Braithwaite regarded me - soberly. 
“So far as I am concerned it is all-im- 
portant. The servants—and I, too, I 
must confess—call this something which 
over our ‘The October 

I am convinced that it is go- 


it 


hangs house 
Blight.’ 
ing to get me sometime if I don’t get 
first.” His voice held conviction. 

“Has it occurred to you to. sell 
Braithwaite Grange?” I queried, almost 
sarcastically. 

The man before me straightened per- 
ceptibly. “Yes!” he snapped. “But I 
have had health experts of all kinds out 
to examine the place. They have gone 
over it from top to bottom and declare 
that everything is in superb condition , 
there isn’t a healthier country home in 
New York State! If I am going to ad- 
mit that there is something wrong, don’t 
you think it my duty to find out just 














what that something is? If it is super- 
natural or of human agency, will the 
mere fact of moving separate it from 
me? Anyway, I have run away enough 
now. If I could find some way of fight- 
ing, I’d—I’d—” 

“TI must ask you to step down to the 
street while I phone,” 1 interrupted. 
Braithwaite started to obey with alac- 
rity. 
“Wait! I must also ask your pledge 
that you will not try to find out anything 
more about J. M. than he chooses to tell 
you; that you never will mention your 
meeting with him.” 

Braithwaite raised his right hand. 
“T promise!” he said quietly. _ 

“All right. Now if you'll go, I'll see 
if he’ll take you on.” 


VER the wire I explained the matter 

just as it had been told to me, and 
dwelt upon the fact that my caller did 
not know anything of Masters’ identity. 
“You can trust Crosby Braithwaite,” | 
concluded. “There isn’t a yellow atom 
in him. I’ve known him for years, and 
I am sure that you will find him satis- 
factory and his case worthy of your 
talent.” 

The man at the other end of the wire 
grumbled a little, but acquiesced. ‘‘So 
long as this is not a habit, Hoffman,” 
he said, “I don’t mind obliging. Has 
he had any others on the case?” 

“Yes, so he says. I believe he has 
employed several, some from this coun- 
try and some from England.” 

“Hm! Sounds like coincidence. Well, 
I’ll be up.” The receiver clacked the 
close of our connection. I ran to the 
window, threw up the sash, and signaled 
to Braithwaite below. 

“Will he come?” inquired the latter 
breathlessly, bursting in. He had run 
up the three flights, without waiting for 
the elevator. 

“Yes, in five or ten minutes,” I re- 
plied. I did not find it necessary to 
explain to my caller that the short delay 
would be something in the nature of 
camouflage, since Jigger Masters occu- 
pied the third-floor apartment at the 
north end of the same building in which 
we then were sitting. “I can only repeat 
my previous warning,” I went on seri- 
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ously. ‘Don’t be too curious about this 
man, because keeping his identity and 
personality from the public knowledge 
is a life-and-death matter with him!” 

Crosby nodded solemnly and _ sat 
down, attempting to achieve composure. 
His attitude was strained, however, and 
I knew that doubts were beginning to 
assail him. I had felt just the same way 
the first time I ever met Masters, for 
Morton had been even more finicky than 
I in laying our case before Masters. 

“Do you think—” began Braithwaite ; 
but he did not finish. I saw his eyes 
widen as they gazed past me at che door, 
and I knew that Masters had entered. 

It always had been a puzzle to me 
how the man had succeeded in keeping 
so. much to himself, for no one who en- 
countered him on serious business ever 
could forget him. Besides his extraordi- 
nary height and leanness, he had an air 
of dignity and capability most impress- 
ive. I knew just how he would appear, 
but I turned my head instinctively. 


peer stood in the hall just at 

the opening of my studio, with his 
long arms crossed behind him, hands 
clasping his elbows. He wore a plain 
blue serge suit, high collar and blue bow 
tie. His chin, broad but curiously 
pointed, rested over the edge of his col- 
lar in such a way as to reduce, almost to 
invisibility, what I knew to be a long, 
homely neck. He was clean-shaven, ex- 
cept for his upper lip. This, as I found 
out later, he fondly imagined to carry a 
mustache,—his only foible,—but the 
few scraggly black hairs only succeeded 
in giving the broad lip a smudged ap- 
pearance. 

I arose deferentially. There was 
nothing of pose in this, for at that time 
I knew him only well enough to respect 
him; the liberties I took later were due 
to steadily increasing familiarity. 

“Mr. Masters, this is my old friend, 
Mr. Crosby Braithwaite,” I began. 
Masters strode across the room _ so 
quickly that it startled me, and Crosby 
told me afterward that the handshake 
had so taken him off his guard that his 
right hand was numb for a half-hour 
afterward. 

“Glad to meet you, indeed!” rumbled 
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Masters, the voice seeming to start very nat- 
urally from the depths of his great chest. 
“Sit down!” 
Braithwaite started to speak, muttered a 
rather confused acknowledgment, then 
obeyed. To my relief, Jigger Masters started 
in immediately with Crosby’s problem, evi- 
dently crediting my estimate of my friend. 
“As I understand it,” he said, slapping 
back a lock of his thick black hair from 
his forehead with a sweep of his long, 
knotted fingers, “your father, Anson 
Braithwaite, and two of your brothers 
met similar and peculiar deaths while 
living at your country home?” 
“Ves,” answered Braithwaite quickly, 
“and Esther Stearns also. She was a 
servant—not related in any way, you 
understand.” 
Masters straightened a lit- 
tle at this, and I could 
see that this statement 
had collided with 
some forming as- 
sumption in his 
brain. “Not a rel- 
ative, eh?” he said . = | j I saw his eyes widen 
reflectively. VS 4 . as they gazed past me 
: J ‘ at the door, and I knew 


that Masters had entered. 


“No air.” 

“Tell me all you can about 
the manner of death of all 
these people. Were the cases 
in any way similar?” 

“No one else beside the serv- 
ants and myself can see any 
connection.” Crosby’s tone 
was tinged with a sarcasm so 
unlike him that I could imag- 
ine what he must have been 

through with the other 
detectives whom he had 
employed to handle the 
case, 

“Father,” he continued, 

“was quite a strict old 

Puritan, so far as his personal 
life was concerned. I guess he 
wasn’t as scrupulous in business, 
but that doesn’t matter to us. The 
point is that he had every expecta 
tion of living to be a hundred ; instead 
of that, he dropped off at sixty-two.” 
“How did he die?” 








Braithwaite shrugged his shoulders. 
“No one knew much of anything about 
it. Even the inquest didn’t clear up the 
situation. You see, Dad used to get up 
at five-thirty every morning, drink a cup 
- of coffee, and then go out and play nine 
holes of golf. He’d return in time to 
have breakfast with the rest of us. On 
that morning, Collins—he used to make 
the coffee—said that Dad complained of 
feeling stuffy and peculiar. He had said 
something about the house not being 
well ventilated, but that was nonsense, 
of course, because Dad had threé win- 
dows in his bedchamber, and _ these 
always were open at night.” 

Masters nodded slightly. ‘It is cer- 
tain, I suppose,” he remarked, “that 
these windows were open on that night?” 

“Oh yes. Dad was something of a 
crank on the subject of fresh air. It 
would be hard to imagine anyone climb- 
ing in through them, however, for cop- 
per-wire screens still were locked in 
place in the morning. You see, the flies 
get rather pesky up there about the first 
of October, so we always keep the 
screens on until snow falls.” 

I was watching Masters closely, aid 
I saw a blank look come into his eyes. 
For all the world it seemed as if he had 
suddenly lost all interest in the details 
of the case, but from what I learned of 
him afterward, I knew that this simply 
was a symptom of concentration. 

Crosby looked at him doubtfully, but 
kept on with his story. ‘“That’s about 
all, so-far as Father was concerned. He 
didn’t show up for breakfast, so I went 
out to call him. I found him beside the 
fifth tee, all doubled up and dead! His 
ball was all ready for a drive, and his 
driver lay beside him, so whatever it was 
that struck him must have come sud- 
denly.” 

“Was his mouth open?” The ques- 
tion came from Masters like a flash of 
lightning from a cloud, and it took 
Crosby unawares. 

“Why—yes—I don’t know,” he stam- 
mered. ‘“Dad’s face was bluish and con- 
vulsed—I rather think his mouth was 
open, though I couldn’t swear to it 
now.” 

“Where were his hands?” 
“Clutching at his chest and stomach.” 
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Crosby shuddered. ‘Oh, he looked ter- 
rible !” 

“Who examined him?” 

“Dr. Watry, our old physician, and 
then the coroner. Both were puzzled, 
but Watry seemed to think heart failure 
the cause, and after examining Dad’s 
stomach the coroner gave that as his 
decision.” 


“LJEART failure?” Masters’ tone 

held a hint of sarcasm. ‘“Every- 
one dies of that dread disease, I’m 
afraid. What made his heart fail? Did 
they state?” 

“No. I think that they were a little 
loath to go into the matter as thoroughly 
as a city inquest would have done.” 
Crosby smiled grimly. ‘You see, we 
lived in what is practically a rural com- 
munity, and whatever a Braithwaite has 
done in the past has been considered au 
fait—even when it comes to dying mys- 
teriously.” 

Masters frowned. “Well, how about 
the others? Did they all die playing 
golf?” 

“No, and it’s this part that—well, 
that makes my story seem a trifle absurd 
to most people. Both of my brothers 
seemed to have met accidents, but—” 

“Yes?” 

“T never will believe it!’ Crosby 
plunged on with something like despera- 
tion. “Even the detectives I employed 
ended up by assuring me that there was 
nothing in my suspicions. You see, Tim 
got up on the morning of the eighteenth 
of October, and for no particular rea- 
son ran out the roadster, and made off 
hell-bent-for-election up the pike toward 
Mowrey. He was found about noon by 
a party on the road. His car had 
crashed into a telephone pole, and he 
was lying there dead ; his skull was frac- 
tured. The reason I never could swal- 
low it all was that Tim was a good and 
a careful driver, and besides, his face 
looked bluish, just the way Dad’s had 
looked!” 

“Might have been caused by the rup- 
ture of blood vessels,” commented Mas- 
ters. 

“Ves, I suppose so.” Braithwaite’s 
voice was heavy with disappointment. 
“T took the doctor’s say-so then.” 
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At that moment a screaming Woman burst through the door. I scarcely realized she was Mrs. Braithwaite, however; 
fallen over in the struggle, and 
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all I could see was the nickel-plated revolver she leveled at Masters. I seized a brass smoking-stand which had 


lunged wildly at the revolver. 
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“Dr. Watry ?” 

“Yes. Why, do you suspect him?” 

Masters shook his head indifferently. 
“No,” he -said, “I’ve run across Watry 
before—that is, if it’s Charles Watry of 
Phelps.” 

“Tt is.” 

“And I just am disappointed ; I don’t 
credit him with much _ intelligence. 
Go on.” 


- ELL—” Braithwaite hesitated. 

“Hang it, Masters,” he broke out 
impetuously, “I hope you're not just go- 
ing to tell me that my family is a victim 
of coincidences, because I never will be- 
lieve that as long as I live!” 

I shivered a little, for I feared that 
Masters might take offense at this, but 
he did- not. Instead a slight smile 
curved his mouth. “No, Mr. Braith- 
waite,” he answered with a slight drawl, 
“T shall not tell you that unless I can 
make you believe it too!” 

“Well, then—” 

“Call your car,” interrupted Masters. 
“IT presume you have one in town with 
you?” 

“Yes, at the McAlpin garage.” 
Crosby stepped to the phone and gave 
the necessary orders. 

“Now, while it’s coming, tell me about 
your other brother and the servant.” 

Crosby resumed his seat with alacrity ; 
I could see that the prospect of action 
pleased him. ‘The only striking differ- 
ence in the death of Jesse that I have 
been able to see,” he began, sobering im- 
mediately, “is that he died up at Man 
gan Hills in the evening instead of the 
morning. He had gone up to a town- 
dance with Esther Duntley, to whom he 
was engaged. It was about eight-thirty 
in the evening—the dance had _ just 
started—when he complained of feeling 
sick, left Esther and went outside, and 
was found dying there about twenty 
minutes later. He was unconscious 
when help reached him, and he never 
came to at all. His case seemed a little 
like poisoning, for he was terribly con- 
vulsed; but after another inquest they 
called it apoplexy, for they could find 
no traces of poison. Then people began 
talking about a ‘disease that ran in our 
family.’ ” 
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“Did his face get bluish?” 

“Yes, just the same as Dad’s and 
Tim’s. That’s what made me connect 
them one with another.” 

“IT think that your 
Crosby,” I interrupted. 

“Yes, it is,” he answered, glancing 
down. 

“We'll just run out,” directed Mas- 
ters. “You can tell me about the serv- 
ant on the way out.” 

Crosby led the way down and gave 
crisp orders to his driver. . Then the 
three of us climbed in the tonneau and 
were off. 

“Esther Stearns’ case was really not 
remarkable in itself,’ Crosby continued, 
after we had wormed our way out of the 
heavy traffic. “She was over seventy 
years of age and feeble; in the ordinary 
course of events we would have ex- 
pected her to pass on in a year or two, 
anyway. If she had died any time ex- 
cept in the month of October—”’ Crosby 
paused and shook his head. 


car is outside, 


= HAT were the circumstances?” 
The baffling dullness had crept 
Masters’ eyes again, but Braith- 
was too much aroused now to 


into 
waite 
notice. 

“Simple, very simple!” he retorted, 
with a tinge of sarcasm. “Like all the 
rest, natural causes! Everyone but those 
confounded superstitious servants and 
myself think she died of plain, unadul- 
terated old age. I don’t. though! She 
had the same room that Tim occupied 
the night before he died.” 

“Hm!” Masters’ eyebrows shot up. 
“May I ask if that was the same room 
which your father and brother also 
slept in?” 

“No. 
since.” 

A long silence ensued in which I gave 
up the case for the time being, and 
watched the scenery. 

“Tell me about your servants,” Mas 
ters finally broke in. “Have you had 
the same set all the time?” 

“No, confound them!” answered 
Crosby angrily. ‘Servants are the dick- 
ens of a problem out in the country! We 
haven’t had a single one, except Esther 
Stearns, more than eight or nine months. 


Those have been unused ever 
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They all get lonesome for the city. The 
last I had quit in a body after Esther 
died ; they said the house was haunted, 
and that some one would have to die 
every October! There are none out 
there now.” 

“Well, how about visitors? Do you 
have many regular visitors? I mean 
those who have been coming to see you 
for years.” 

Braithwaite considered a moment. 
“Ves, several,” he answered. ‘‘We have 
a great many cousins, aunts and uncles 
who make it their habit to drop in 
on us once or twice a year. You see, it’s 
a regular summer resort for them; we 
always have kept a sort of an. open 
house, so whenever a family of our rela- 
tives decided on a week in the country, 
all they had to do was to bring their 
effects right out.” 

“Do they usually come any particular 
times ?”” 

“Oh yes, the Caldwells usually come 
in July and spend their time fishing 
over at Lake Chatonki; Cousin Kate 
and Cousin Eleanor come in for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, and sometimes the 
Ramsgates from Ohio.” 


“Does anyone come regularly in Au- 
gust ?” 

“Yes. 
brother, usually spends his vacation with 
his wife at Braithwaite Grange during 


Thomas Braithwaite, Dad’s 


August. He hasn’t been out this year 
because no one has been there.” 

“Anyone else elect August or Septem- 
ber?” 

“Well, Cousin Hal drops around once 
in a while in September, but I haven’t 
encouraged him very much because he’s 
poor company—a soured individual.” 


HE car turned suddenly into the 
wide portals of Braithwaite Grange. 
I recognized the place though I had seen 
it but once before. The grounds, ill- 
kept now, still showed traces of the mag 
nificent care the bulging Braithwaite 
pocketbook had been able to give them. 
The house, a huge, rambling, rough log 
bungalow, built in the form of a Greek 
cross, was as evidently uncared-for, yet 
all had an open-handed look of generous 
hospitality. 
Crosby led the way in, and after car- 
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rying in a little kindling, lighted a fire 
in the big hearth. Masters was not in 
the mood for sitting down; as soon as 
Crosby arose, the detective nodded to 
him. 

“Let me have a small hatchet and 
show me the three rooms that have been 
occupied by your father, brothers and 
Esther Stearns,” he said. “While I am 
looking around, you and Hoffman sit 
in there and get warm. I’ll call you if 
I need you.” 

Crosby bustled out and procured the 
required article, handed it over, and then 
led the way back, pointing out the rooms 
as he did so. I had not been invited, so 
I remained beside the fire. In a moment 
Crosby rejoined me. ‘“Unsociable devil, 
isn’t he?” whispered the latter, seating 
himself beside me. 

For twenty minutes we listened to the 
tap-tap-tap of Masters’ hatchet—he was 
using the hammer part of the head. 
Then came a long silence, and I felt 
myself getting nervous. Crosby’s face 
was drawn and white also; neither of 
us had the faintest idea of what Masters 
expected to find, yet both of us knew the 
importance of the detective’s investi- 
gation. 

The sudden impacts of Masters’ 
heavy strides made us sit up quickly, 
but it was only to see him disappear into 
one of the other rooms. The tapping 
was repeated; this time it was of short 
duration. Then he stepped out and re- 
peated the performance in the third and 
last chamber. 

This time he returned to the living- 
room, and Crosby and I rose anxiously 
to meet him. 

“Do you think we are likely to have 
a heavy frost to-morrow night?” he 
questioned affably, turning his back to 
the fire, and eying the distraught Braith- 
waite seriously. 

“T haven’t an idea! Why, what dif- 
ference does it make?” cried Crosby. 
“Have you found out anything?” 

“Enough to hang a regiment!’’ re- 
torted Masters calmly. “But how about 
the frost?” He turned to me. 

“We have a little every night now,” I 
ventured. 

“Well, how near is the closest ob- 
servatory ?” 
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“Down at Mangan Hills,” snapped 
Crosby with what I deemed pardonable 
irritation. 

* ELL, gentlemen!” Masters 

dropped his mask and sat down 
on the bench before us, rubbing his long 
fingers together. “I am not chaffing 
you. If you will allow me to direct 
your actions for the next day or two, I 
think we can put a pinch of salt on the 
tail of this October ghost, or whatever 
you call it. Don’t bother me to explain 
now; all I can tell you is that the 
same agency probably killed all four of 
the people who died here, and that there 
was nothing supernatural about it.” 

“Well, what shall we do?” Crosby’s 
eyes were wide now, but there was a 
grim look of anticipation there also. 

Masters turned quickly to him. “You 
telephone to those relatives who usually 
visit you in August and September. Tell 
them you are getting fixed up here now 
and that you would like to have them 
run down any time they found conven- 
ient. Mention the fact that the weather 
is getting crisp, and that if they don’t 
mind breaking the law a little, they 


might rouse a few partridges.” 
“But I have no servants here!” 
“Yes, you have—two of them!” Mas- 
ters indicated himself and me with a 


sweep of his hand. “I'll get a third, a 
woman I know and can depend upon 
who will cook the meals.” 

Crosby’s face lighted up with pleas- 
ure, and he made for the telephone. 

‘While he’s doing that, you run down 
to Mangan Hills observatory and find 
out whether by any happy chance there 
is a cold wave coming within a day or 
two, and also get the temperature rec- 
ords, hour by hour, for all the days in 
each October for the past five years!” 

I bowed my complete understanding 
of the orders if not of the reasons for 
them, and started for Crosby’s car. 

“Get back as quickly as possible,” ad- 
monished Masters. “We're servants 
when anyone arrives, you understand.” 

I need dwell little upon my trip to 
Mangan Hills. Suffice it to say that I 
obtained the desired records and re- 
turned in time to put on a greasy old 
dress-suit that Crosby had unearthed 
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from some part of the wardrobe of his 
old staff of servants. “You're to be 
door-man, Masters says,” Crosby in- 
formed me. “You can put on all the 
dog you wish.” 

“Thanks!” I said dryly. 
Masters going to do?” 

“He has elected himself gardener. I 
believe he is out now with an old ladder, 
trimming the vines. He has a Mrs. Jes- 
sup coming up here in an hour, She’s 
going to cook our meals; I’ve ordered 
everything I could think of from the 
grocery.” 


“What is 


“BR UT how about our visitors?” 

Crosby hesitated. “I don’t like 
to cast any reflections on your friend, 
and I am willing to play this string out 
the way he says, but I can’t see for the 
life of me why he wants Uncle Tom and 
Cousin Hal out here! He surely can’t 
suspect either of them of the murders. 
Why, neither of them were within ten 
miles of this place within two weeks of 
the time when any one of the affairs 
happened.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “If we 
knew more about what he did with that 
hatchet, we could tell better,” I re- 
marked. “Don’t imagine, though, for 
one instant, that J. M. is wasting his 
time or ours. There'll be music in the 
air just about as quickly as you can say 
‘Jack Robinson!’ after he gets the stage 
set to his satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Jessup arrived on the three- 
twelve train and was delivered at 
Braithwaite Grange by the station bus 
fifteen minutes later. I saw the gar- 
dener go down to meet her and knew 
that Masters was giving her full in- 
structions. 

They must have been simple, for the 
woman, a rather sharp-featured but solid 
woman of forty or thereabouts, went im- 
mediately to the kitchen and began 
preparations for dinner just as though 
she had been in the household a year. 

When Crosby drove up with the three 
visitors, I must admit that I mentally 
accused, judged and hanged Hal Mar- 
quis and acquitted Tom Braithwaite and 
his wife, all while the three were remov- 
ing their wraps. Marquis was a vil- 
lainous, dissipated-appearing youth, 
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with blotchy pimples on his face, and a 
stoop to his shoulders that spoke loudly 
of hours spent over card and billiard 
tables, while Tom _ Braithwaite was 
enough like Crosby in appearance so 
that no one ever would suspect him of a 
meanness. His wife was not so attract- 
ive; she had a snippiness of manner that 
seemed small when compared to the 
easy-going generosity of the Braith- 
waites, but I dismissed her as not mat- 
tering much one way or the other. 

Crosby, acting on instructions, took 
the three to their rooms. On the way 
he showed them the room he intended 
to occupy, expatiating long about a set 
of antlers above his bed which he had 
acquired since seeing them. He dropped 
many dark hints of what he intended to 
do in getting a buck deer when the 
weather grew crisper. ‘You know, they 
come in even this close to town to feed 
on the rutabaga patches,” he said. “If 
anyone would like to come out with me 
to-night and take a chance with the 
law—” 

“T would!” exclaimed Hal. 

“T would too,” said Tom Braithwaite 
regretfully, ‘except that Sal and I have 
to hurry back right after dinner. We're 
catching the nine-four train; you see, I 
have some business appointments that I 
must see to very early to-morrow morn- 


H ” 


ing. 


CROSBY protested, explaining volu- 

bly that he was sure there would be 

a heavy frost that night, and that was 

an excellent time to go after deer, but 
the Braithwaites were firm. 

“No, Crosby dear, we'll be out again 

sometime this winter,” said the snippy 


one. “You really aren’t very well 
settled yet, anyway. We just came out 
because we are so afraid that awful 
October curse might get you, and then 
we'd never see you again.” 

I saw the close-set black eyes bore 
into Crosby with an expression that was 
far from either affection or sympathy. 
At that moment Mrs. Braithwaite’s lean 
face seemed cast in hard lines like the 
profile of a vulture. I revised my men- 
tal disposal of her somewhat. 

Crosby laughed heartily, not noticing 
“Tt will never get me!” he boasted. 
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“I’m not afraid of any ghost that 
walks!’ With that the company dis- 
persed to dress for dinner. 

I kept an eye on Masters, not knowing 
what he would wish me to do; and sure 
enough, a moment later he came into the 
kitchen, wiping his hands, and dropped 
a slip of paper on the table beside me. 
“Keep out of sight but see if anyone 
goes into Crosby’s room after he leaves,” 
it read. 

I tiptoed to the back hall and waited 
there patiently until Crosby, Hal and 
Mrs. Braithwaite had gone into the 
dining-room. I could hear all footsteps, 
and by peering around the casement I 
could see well, though exposing myself 
to detection if not particularly careful. 

There was not long to wait. The mo- 
ment that the three had closed the 
sliding doors of the dining-room be- 
hind them, I heard a stealthy step. 
Chancing being seen, I bobbed my head 
around in time to see Tom Braithwaite 
disappearing into the room Crosby had 
just left. I did not see details clearly, 
but he seemed to be carrying a package, 
part of which looked like a bottle. 

Without waiting an instant, I stepped 
«back and reported the intrusion to Mas- 
ters. He nodded jerkily and motioned 
to me to follow. 

Tiptoeing as quietly as two cats, we 
crept up to the half-closed door of 
Crosby’s room. Just the second we ar- 
rived, Braithwaite emerged. I needed 
no tip from Masters; the man was our 
“meat.” 


PeASTERS and I hit him together 
and carried him backward through 
the doorway, crashing to the floor. Then 
ensued a kicking, scrambling fight, 
which was not nearly as unequal as it 
might appear, because of the cramped 
quarters. 

Braithwaite writhed about on the 
floor and succeeded in dislodging Mas- 
ters. I had a solid grip on his legs like 
a football tackler delights to secure, 
but at that moment I saw Braithwaite’s 
revolver come out. As quickly as I 
could, I deserted my hold and seized his 
wrist. Masters jumped back and sat on 
his head while I wrested the weapon out 
of his grasp and hit him on the head 
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with the butt. This made Braithwaite 
go limp, and I stood up to allow Mas- 
ters to adjust the bracelets. 

At that moment a screaming woman 
burst through the door. I scarcely real- 
ized she was Mrs. Braithwaite, however ; 
all I could see was the nickel-plated re- 
volver she leveled at Masters. I seized 
a brass smoking-stand which had fallen 
over in the struggle, and lunged wildly 
at the revolver. <As luck would have it, 
this impromptu weapon struck her wrist 
just as she pulled the trigger, and the 
bullet crashed into the glass mirror on 
Crosby’s chiffonier. Before she had time 
to fire again, I took the revolver away, 
and held her wrists behind her in such 
a way that she could not move. Vixen- 
like she dug her finger-nails deep into 
my left hand. 

She changed her tactics as soon as she 
realized her inability to do serious harm, 
and screamed for help. Crosby ap- 
peared in the doorway with Hal, white- 
faced, and she appealed to him to kill 
us immediately for insulting her and 
her husband. 

Hal moved forward as if to comply, 
but Crosby, pale as his cousin, inter- 
posed. “This is all cooked up, Hal,” 
he said, ‘‘so keep out of it.” 

“Cooked up, eh?” shrilled Mrs. 
Braithwaite, approaching what I pre- 
sume was a hysteria of hate and terror. 
“T should say it is! Ha! Ha! Fine 
sort of hospitality I call it! Invite us 
here and then have us manhandled by 
the servants! Oh, we'll have satisfac- 
tion for it!” 

“Shut up, Sal!” commanded Braith- 
waite gruffly. He had come to con- 
sciousness quickly, but had given up all 
idea of resistance; Masters was busy 
coiling a rope about his ankles. When 
this was finished he turned to me. I 
know he did not intend to tie his other 
prisoner the same way, for Masters al- 
ways was chivalrous ; but at that moment 
he received a vicious kick from the 
woman, so he had to put bonds on Mrs. 
Braithwaite also, despite her screaming 
and anathema. 


“N OW help me here, Bert,” directed 
Masters, indicating our captives’ 
I seized Braithwaite’s bound legs, 


feet. 
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and then helped Masters carry him over 
and place him on the bed. His wife 
was also placed beside him; this opera- 
tion stilled all her cries. I saw ghastly 
terror replace all the pseudo-anger on 
her unpleasant countenance. 

“Come in and have chairs,” invited 
Masters pleasantly, motioning to Hal 
and Crosby. He took a seat himself as 
did I. “Don’t get near the bed; there 
is a real reason to keep away.” We all 
pushed back to the opposite walls at 
this. 

“Now I am sure that we are all ready 
for a very pleasant little party,” he con- 
tinued. “The gardener is conducting it. 
First on the program will be the reading 
of the report of the United States 
Weather Observatory at Mangan Hills.” 
He drew out the report I had brought. 
““*A severe frost may be expected this 
evening, with a possibility of light snow 
flurries toward morning. North to 
northwest winds.’ ” 

Tom Braithwaite turned his head in 
our direction. ‘Well, what is it all 
about ?”” he queried in the tone of a man 
who is rapidly getting intolerant. “Ex- 
plain this mummery; I am sure I have 
had all I want of it. I pretty nearly 
peppered your gardener, thinking he 
was a burglar. Now you have me here, 
and you are reading weather reports to 
me! At least let my wife up; you can 
keep me here if you want to, but she is 
nervous.” 

“T noticed that!” commented Masters 
dryly, glancing at the nickel-plated re- 
volver which now lay on the table. 
“However, I think she had better stay 
with you through this little program. 
You can call it off any time you wish, 
though. I have a little paper here that 
deals with some very unpleasant things 
which happened during the ‘past five 
years ; if both of you wish to sign it, I 
wont insist upon your remaining on that 
bed all night.” 

“All night!’ Both of the captives 
shuddered, and their eyes turned upward 
to the wall above. I would have pitied 
the woman except for her evident guilt 
—and my smarting left hand. 

“Yes, I have reason to believe that 
neither of you would care much to re- 
main just as you are many hours—you 
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know, it’s going to freeze hard to- 
night !” 

“He’s got us, Tom! He’s got us!” 
broke in Mrs. Braithwaite hysterically. 

“Shut up, you fool!” the man inter- 
rupted savagely. “I don’t know what 
the devil you are talking about, sir,” he 
went on rapidly, turning to Masters, 
“but if you don’t let us up and in a 
hurry—” 

Masters held up his hand. “You 
have the choice of death by means of 
your own devilish contrivance or ac- 
cording to the usual processes of the 
law. Take your choice!” 

A gasp escaped Crosby, but other 
than that and the heavy breathing of 
the two on the bed, no other sound 
broke the silence for a full minute. 
Then Masters arose and walked quietly 
to the window. ‘The thermometer says 
that it is now thirty degrees above 
zero.” 

A scream answered him. Mrs. Braith- 
waite had turned and was facing us. 
“I'll confess!” she cried, her voice 
quivering with terror. “Take me away 
quick! Move the bed!” 


ASTERS quickly unfolded a paper 
he had been holding in his hand, 
uncapped a fountain pen, and then, re- 
leasing one of Mrs. Braithwaite’s arms, 
held it over for her to sign. ‘This is a 
confession of the murders of three of 
the Braithwaite family and one serv- 
ant,” he said solemnly. Mrs. Braith- 
waite seized the pen and scratched her 
name rapidly on the paper. 

“Curse you, Sal!” groaned the man 
beside her, “you are sending us to the 
gallows!” 

“You did it! You did it!” sobbed 
the woman in answer. 

“Will you sign it now?” queried 
Masters calmly, addressing Braithwaite. 

“T suppose I might as well,” the lat- 
ter answered heavily, and complied. 
Masters handed the paper to Crosby 
Braithwaite, jerked out the bed from 
the outside wall, and then reaching up 
slightly above his head, pried out what 
seemed to be a solid piece of log from 
its place. Reaching his hand into the 
space made, he drew out a flask which 
contained a little white powder and 
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metal scrapings, and then followed it 
with an ordinary teacup and a flask of 
yellow liquid which seemed to have been 
set above the flask in the teacup. “It 
hadn’t started to freeze yet,” commented 
Masters. 

“What's that?” asked Crosby, eying 
the strange apparatus with horror. 

“That’s your ‘October Blight,’ re- 
plied Masters grimly. ‘Nothing in the 
world but arsine!” 

“What is arsine?” I asked, pardon- 
ably curious. 

“The most deadly gas in the world. 
It’s the ghastly stuff the Germans used 
at Armentiéres. Its formula is simply 
AsH, ; one good whiff of it kills a man 
in from six hours to six days, depending 
on the size of the whiff and the man’s 
constitution. There is no known anti- 
dote.” Masters turned suddenly to his 
captive. “Where’d you get the idea?” 
he asked. ‘Was the Lefevre Can Com- 
pany really shipping through Sweden 
all of the time?” 

“None of your business!” growled 
Braithwaite savagely through his set 
teeth. 

“Oh, but it is my business!” retorted 
Masters. “I think that they'll bear in- 
vestigating. When they hear that their 
sales-manager has been using arsine— 
yes, I think we can make them come 
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through! 


E turned and stepped to the dvor- 

way of the room. ‘You just see 
that nothing happens that might aid 
these people to escape, Mr. Hal,” he 
said to the young chap who had been 
sitting like one stupefied, gazing in 
wide-eyed horror at the apparatus Mas- 
ters held carelessly in his hands. The 
detective indicated the little revolver 
which had belonged to Mrs. Braith- 
waite, and Hal seized this feverishly. 

“Now you call up the station at Man- 
gan Hills and have a wagon call for our 
guests, Crosby,” directed Masters. 
Crosby hastened to comply, while Mas- 
ters and I walked into the front of the 
house again. 

“T guess I have you to thank, Bert,” 
said Masters in a low tone. “To tell the 
truth I hadn’t counted on Mrs. Braith- 
waite; I thought it was the job of her 
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devil of a husband alone. I admire 
your aim with the ash-stand ; if you had 
missed, I guess we both would be wear- 
ing wings now. Would you—”’ He 
colored a trifle, and I waited, astounded, 
for what might be coming. I had never 
seen Masters in the least embarrassed 
before. 

“Would you care, once in a while 
to—to come along, when I have some- 
thing extraordinary on hand? I know— 
if vou care about compensation—” 

“Compensation be damned!” I ex- 
claimed with delight. “Nothing would 
suit me better !” 

Crosby Braithwaite burst in just then, 
serious of face but with a set to his jaw 
that meant no mercy for his scheming 
relatives. “The devils!” he exclaimed 
in a low tone. “I'll have the wagon 
here in ten minutes. I hope they get 
the chair. Lord! That’s too good for 
them !” 

“Yes, it is.” I concurred. 

“But tell me how you did it, Mr. 
Masters!” asked Crosby. “How on 
earth did you tumble to that hellish con- 
trivance? I had LePape and Sensi- 
baugh of the Pinkertons, and Jeremy 
Tunbull from England all on the case, 
and they all thought me crazy. How 
did you do it?” 

Masters smiled slowly. “Luck—and 
the law of averages; that’s all!” he said. 
“You see, about a year ago, the Govern- 
ment was investigating the Germans’ 
source of supply in one peculiar type of 
ammunition—I guess it’s no particular 
breach of confidence to say that the 
British prompted the investigation, and 
that the ammunition in question was a 
type of gas bomb which we all knew 
the Germans couldn’t make themselves 
—the arsine bomb. The reason why 
they could not make it was because there 
isn’t enough arsenic in all Germany to 
kill a regiment; it simply had to come 
from the mines over here. Well, we 
suspected a few of the shell-making can 
companies in New York, but we never 
fastened it on them. I got pretty well 
acquainted with the heads of the con- 
cerns, however, so after I had been 
thinking of this case for a moment, the 
coincidence in names furnished me with 
a clue.” 
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“DUT how—I don’t understand how 
the law of averages came in,” said 
Crosby slowly. 

“Well, I can’t understand how Le- 
Pape failed to get it,” returned Masters, 
smiling. “If ome person in a house dies 
peculiarly,—has his face turn blue and 
seeks the outside air, and goes off in 
convulsions,—natural causes might pos- 
sibly get the blame; that is, of course, 
always supposing the natural cause is 
established. When two do it very simi- 
larly, it looks like more than nasty 
coincidence ; in fact, I’d call the odds at 
least two to one against that probability. 
When four people in the same house die 
that way, however, I give up all ideas of 
coincidence. The odds against it mount 
into the hundreds to one. 

“The only things left to look for are 
the motive and the method employed. 
The motive was easy to find; your fam- 
ily possesses three or four millions, and 
that is enough even to make the host of 
your poor relations quite comfortable. 

“The method was harder. It was in- 
conceivable that anyone could enter the 
house and administer any sort of poison 
at night; the fact that you had changed 
servants often eliminated them from 
consideration. That the deed had been 
done at night was fairly simple; all ex- 
cept Esther Stearns had sought the air, 
and she, being feeble, might easily have 
tried and failed to rise from bed, even. 
Your father and one brother had com- 
plained of feeling stuffy; your other 
brother felt the same symptoms come on 
later in the day. 

“Now what kind of poison and what 
kind of apparatus could bring about 
such a result? The stuffy feeling 
pointed directly at gas. What kind of 
gas, then, would kill, but not until some 
time after inhaling? ‘There is practi- 
cally only one answer—arsine. One 
good whiff of this horrible agent is fatal, 
and it does not kill until six hours, at 
least, after taking—that is, unless the 
person happens to be in a very weak 
condition. Sometimes it takes as long 
as six days. You see, that accounted for 
the game of golf, the automobile acci- 
dent and the desire of your last brother 
to get out into the air when he was 
dancing. 
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“I remembered then that Tom 
Braithwaite, the regular August visitor 
you mentioned, had been one of the men 
in that can company case. Arsine! The 
connection was almost too obvious! 

“Then only remained the apparatus 
used and the manner of its placing. 
Clockwork first occurred to me, but I 
dismissed it even before we arrived out 
here; clocks wont run from August to 
October without stopping. 


“BRUT why had it all happened in 
October? I could think of no rea- 
son at all unless the first frosts had 
something to do with it. That is why I 
sent for the weather reports... During 
each of the years of the murders, /he 
fatal nights were the nights of the first 
severe frosts!” 
“My God!” ejaculated Crosby. 
“Well, the rest was simple. I knew 
that the expansion of some fluid must 
have been the ‘alarm clock’ I was look- 
ing for, and soit was. The little beaker 
with sulphuric acid was balanced in the 
teacup in such a way that the contents, 
when the water in the cup froze, were 
splashed into the little flask. The flask 
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contained just a very little pure arsenic 
and zinc shavings. This generated ar- 
sine gas for about five minutes—more 
than enough to kill fifty men. Because 
the gas is so heavy, it filtered out 
through tiny crevices and fell down to 
the bed below. The sleeper inhaled it 
without even knowing that he had been 
poisoned, and then the gas crept along 
the floor until it was diffused and gone. 
I knew that there must be a place for it 
in the outside wall above the bed; the 
rough log walls made that part of it 
very easy for your estimable uncle. 
There is one of those little cupboards of 
death in each of the three chambers. 

“T had you invite these people out 
because I knew they would try to get rid 
of you—the only remaining obstacle— 
just as quickly as they could. Your 
cousin Hal is no criminal; he is just 
rather simple. Well, that’s about all, I 
guess.” 

“And there comes the Mangan Hills 
Black Maria for the murderers, I be- 
lieve,” I said, motioning at an official 
wagon, swinging in on the gravel. 

“May God have mercy on 


souls!’ said Crosby solemnly. 


their 








“The Fiery Meteor,” another absorbing detective 
story by Anthony Rud, appears in our next issue. 








The Death-Solo 


By 
H. Grahame Richards 


l T’S a world of horror and un- 
| reality. I have tried to believe 
that I am but dreaming, that 


shortly I shall awaken to laugh at the 
terrors which bring the moisture to my 
brow. Yet the notes and gold on the 
table before me are real enough, and 
there’s my old violin with the new E 
string. 

These are actualities not to be denied. 
So that it’s no dream and I am awake, 
and being awake, I know myself to be a 
murderer. Think of it! I, Carlo Ste- 
fano, once soloist at the Teatro San Carlo 


in my well-beloved Napoli, a murderer! 
Doesn’t the very suggestion make you 
laugh? Of course, you who have thrilled 
to my Nightingale solo are sorry for me. 
Starvation and exposure have driven him 
mad, you say. Poor old Stefano! 

It is kind of you, ladies and gentlemen, 
in your pity, to think me mad. That it 
may indeed be so pleases me. For then 
my last night’s horror is but a delusion, 
the figment of a brain weakened by much 
suffering and despair. If only that shrill 
top G would cease ringing in my ears, 
piercing my brain! Madonnina! if you 
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will but stop it, all these notes and gold 
you shail have from me, who but yester- 
day was a starving beggar. It was when 
I staccatoed the top G that the glass 
broke,—Mother of Heaven have pity on 
me !—I saw the livid face and awful be- 
seeching eyes. 

Madness! Look, down there in the 
street the world swirls on, well regulated. 
It’s twentieth-century London. Then 
how could last night’s event be other than 
a nightmare? Ah! poor, poor old Ste- 
fano! And yet— Ah! in your mercy 
silence that shrilling G. See! I kneel 
before you and bathe your feet with my 
tears. I am an old white-haired man. 
Can you refuse so little when I am will- 
ing to give you so much? 


ISTEN! It matters not to you how 
I came to the gutter. That’s a secret 
you shall never know. But many’s the 
day you have passed unseeing the ragged, 
shivering old man in the gutter, whom 
once you knew as Carlo Stefano, whose 
music once could bring the tears to your 
eyes or awaken frenzied enthusiasm in 
you. Only ten years ago, too! A brief 
space, that, to you, perhaps—endless 
ages to me! 

Can you picture it? Stefano whose 
hand kings and queens have wrung ; who, 
in your own Queens Hall, taught you 
the mystery and magic of music, stand- 
ing in the gutter fiddling for half-pen- 
nies. You shall think a long while to 
find anything as strange as that, yet it’s 
the truth. 

I pray you will not be impatient. If 
you are to know of last night, you must 
let me tell you in my own way, and all 
this leads to it. 

It’s a hard, cruel life, you know, to 
stand there in the gutter in all weathers, 
driven on and on by the police, drenched 
to the skin, maybe, with the carriages of 
the great splashing you with mud and a 
cough tearing your lungs away. You are 
ill; you should be in bed, a lady said to 
me the other day, and how I laughed! 
For where is there a bed for old Stefano 
unless he pays for it? And how may he 
pay for it unless day after day, ill or 
well, hungry, aching, weary, chilled to 
the bone though he may be, he plays and 
collects his half-pennies in the gutter? 
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And yesterday was an awful day! 
There was sleet at first which froze me. 
My fingers were stiff and dead, and my 
wrist. How could I play? People 
smiled at me as they hurried by snug and 
warm in their big coats and furs. They 
thought my music queer. Ah, gentle 
Madonna to whom I prayed at my dear 
mother’s knees, why is there so much 
cruelty in the world? They laughed, 
who had once sobbed at old Stefano’s 
music, because his fingers were numb and 
could not feel the strings, because the 
pain in his shoulders was an agony, be- 
cause there was only hunger in his chilled 
stomach. The irony of it! 


HEN came the fog, and that was 
crueler still. It got into my lungs, 

and I could not play, for coughing. It 
shook me to pieces so that I had to sit on 
the curb and rest. The fog hid me from 
the policeman, or things might have been 
worse. And so it went on all through 
the day, and when darkness came, I had 
received only twopence. That was not 
enough, you know, for Perino charges 
threepence a night and will give no 
credit, not even to me, the great Stefano. 
So I played on in the light of a street- 
Jamp, hoping some one would pass. But 
the fog was growing thicker and thicker, 
and the world grew to be like some huge 
tomb without sound or whisper or living 
thing in it. 

Perhaps from very excess of weariness, 
I slept there, standing upright, mechan- 
ically playing. Or perhaps cold and 
hunger affected my brain and gave me 
forgetfulness. What it was I do not 
know. Only suddenly the gentleman 
was before me, addressing me. He was 
a handsome man with a pointed beard 
and kind eyes. The fur collar of his 
coat came right up about his ears, and 
he was smoking a cigar, a good one. Ah, 
yes! Old Stefano, beggar that I am, I 
can tell you a good cigar, for you must 
remember there were days. .... 

“You look ill, my friend,” he said. 

I could not answer him because of a 
fit of coughing. 

“If I may, without offense, say so,” he 
continued kindly, “I think vou have seen 
better days.” 


At that I laughed a little. I, Carlo 
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Stefano, seen better days! That there 
should be any doubt about it! 

“Once, sir,” said I, “I walked in great 
places and wore a coat such as you are 
wearing now, and smoked cigars such as 
you are smoking now.” 

You see | still have the vanity of my 
memories to keep life in me! 

“It is very sad,” he said quietly after 
a while. “Perhaps you were once a vio- 


linist of repute?” 

“I am—” I began and paused. Why 
should I tell this man my name and let 
him know from what great heights, to 
what low depths, Carlo Stefano had 
fallen? “I have played in all the Euro- 
pean capitals as a soloist,” I concluded. 


E nodded several times thoughtfully. 

I thought he was going then. In- 

stead, he asked a question that made me 

tremble and sent the blood rushing fast 
and warm to my very finger-tips. 

“Once,” he said, “a good many years 
ago, I heard the great Stefano play in 
Vienna a solo called the Nightingale. It 
was a magnificent piece of music. The 
technique is marvelous. I have never 
heard it since. Is it possible you know 
it and can play it?” 

I could have shrieked with laughter, 
so innocent was he of the fact that he 
was speaking to Stefano himself. I could 
not speak. So I raised my violin—the 
very violin it was he had heard twelve 
years ago in Vienna—and ran off a dozen 
bars. All stiffness was gone from me 
now; I forgot I was no more than a 
beggar. 

He listened attentively, and as he did 
so I saw sudden excitement blaze in his 
eyes. It only lasted a second; then he 
was calm again. 

“My friend,” he said quietly, “do you 
want an engagement ?” 

I could only stare in amazement at 
him. 

“A very dear friend of mine,” he pro- 
ceeded, “is dangerously ill. Before to- 
morrow’s dawn he may be dead.” His 
eyes grew misty and sad. “All his life 
he has been an ardent musician. I think 
it would give him great pleasure to hear 
you play. It might even do him good. 
Would you be willing to play for half 
an hour to him?” 
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Willing! I could not answer him— 
only stare and stare. Would a man 
dying of hunger be willing to accept 
bread ? 

“That you will be well paid, you may 
rest assured,” he added, perhaps misin- 
terpreting my silence. 

“Sir,” I stammered, “I have been play- 
ing throughout the day for twopence.” 

He took me kindly by the arm. ‘Then 
now you shall play for just half an hour 
for—how much shall we say? Two hun- 
dred pounds?” 

I laughed a little. Of course it was 
a good joke. Yet there were days when 
Stefano could demand and receive treble 
that amount for three performances a 
week ! 


TRE gentleman drew a silver whistle 

from his pocket and blew a summons. 
Cautiously through the choking, cling- 
ing fog a motor brougham came and 
drew alongside the curb. I was very 
dazed and weak, you know, and it all 
seemed very unreal tome. That is why 
I am not sure even now that it really was 
i who murdered the man with the livid 
face and the awful, beseeching eye. 

Swiftly we glided through the black- 
ness—I in my sodden rags with my old 
weather-beaten violin on my knees be- 
side the handsome, immaculate gentle- 
man, the ring on whose finger would 
have given me comfort for the rest of 
my life. It was dreamland, and I sat 
very still. Better far was it to sit and 
dream thus than to be conscious of mis- 
ery and the bitterly cold streets. Of 
distance and direction I had no con- 
sciousness. Hours or minutes we might 
have been riding. What did it matter? 
Once my companion spoke: 

“I see your E string is old,” he re- 
marked. (It was knotted just below the 
peg.) ‘We must get another.” And 
he spoke a few words to the chauffeur 
through the speaking-tube. As far as I 
can remember, we drew up at a spot 
where light hazed the fog, and he left 
me for a few minutes. When he re- 
turned, he handed me a new string. Then 
onward we went again. 

The house he took me to must have 
been a large one, for its portico was 
enormous and column-supported. That 
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is all I know of it. A manservant ad- 
mitted us and took my battered old hat 
with as much deference as if I had been 
a prince. Perhaps his keen eye detected 
in the ruins the traces of former great- 
ness. Who can tell? 

The hall was crowded with a collec- 
tion of queer weapons. Soft skins, so 
good to the feet, were on the floor. The 
faintest fragrance was in the air, which 
somehow made me think of Eastern rose 
gardens and the song of the lute. Ah! 
it was all very good, as you too would 
know had you walked the wind- and rain- 
swept streets with only hunger and de- 
spair and the world’s sneer for company. 
Mother of Heaven! Keep you from 
knowledge of that! 

I was conducted into a large room 
which was almost in complete darkness. 
There was a bright fire burning and, 
standing near it, a reading-lamp with a 
crimson shade. In the circle of lamp- 
light I saw three men sitting, dressed as 
though they had just dined, smoking and 
chatting in low tones. Was it for me to 
be surprised at this? Might not they 
also be friends of the sick man? 


MY companion introduced me as 

though I were the Stefano of a 
decade earlier. ‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘is the 
one man in London who can give us the 
Nightingale solo. I am_ exceedingly 
proud of my discovery.” 

And they greeted me as though I were 
their equal and not a ragged, wandering 
minstrel of the gutter. Each one rose 
and bowed, and would not sit down again 
until I too sat. Then one brought me 
some sandwiches, and another forced a 
cigar upon me, and a third poured me 
wine. It was all a matter between gen- 
tlemen, you understand, and no chari- 
table feeding of the poor. 

And the wine! Spirit of Bacchus! 
It was the very elixir of life. I say it, 
who know, for I, too, have tasted wines. 
I have drunk of that which they say has 
lain in the Vatican cellars since Paul 
preached at Berea. But I must not tell 
you how I came by it. Yet it seemed to 
me that it was not to be compared with 
this wine, which was as liquid gold. 
Through my veins like quicksilver it 
ran. New life came to me. I was my- 
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self—Stefano—again, and those days in 
the gutter but a fantasy. Again and 
again they filled my glass, and I ate 
and drank and smoked and was a gen- 
tleman among gentlemen. And when I 
played, it was the music of Stefano, you 
should know, not that of the beggar of 
the streets. They sat listening and nod- 
ding, and in their eyes I could read how 
great was their pleasure. It was good 
to play to them! 

The room was a large one, I knew, 
though I could not see, for beyond the 
faint glow of light in which I stood, all 
was in deep darkness. And suddenly, 
as I was playing, some horror came out 
of that darkness and seized me. What 
it was, I could not say. Perhaps there 
have been occasions when you, too, have 
felt it—the awful dread of the unseen 
which sends you shivering and shudder- 
ing like the leaves of the aspen. I felt 
it then as I’ve never felt it before. All 
the music went from me; the bow fell 
from my fingers; I could only stand 
cringing and shivering and looking over 
my shoulder into the blackness. 

It was of course very foolish of me. 
When my friend with the pointed beard 
caught me by the shoulder and shook 
me a little, I felt so stupid that the blood 
rushed red to my face from very shame. 

“T had forgotten—your dying friend 
—it came to me suddenly—perhaps—" 
I stammered. 

“VYes—yes!” He smiled soothingly 
and gently pushed me into my chair. 
“But your nerves are very bad, old 
friend; you have suffered much. Now 
drink this and rest awhile.” 


S° again I drank of that wonderful 
wine and sought to be at my ease, so 
pleasant they were about it. Perhaps I 
drank too much, remembering how I had 
fasted and hungered through the years, 
though I did not think so at the time. 
But it did not take me long to forget 
my stupidity, for was there not after all 
some excuse for an old man whose 
health was not of the best? 
Then at last my friend of the pointed 
beard asked for the Nightingale solo. 
“Do not think us unkind to demand 
so much of you,” he said gracefully, 
“but the circumstances are rather un- 
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usual, and we are thinking not so much 
of ourselves but of our friend.” 

They all four looked at one another 
and: smiled a little at that. 

“Bastimmi! But could I do less for 
those who had been so kind to me?” 

I fixed the new E string, and then 
I played as they willed. I tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that Carlo Ste- 
fano, soloist of the San Carlo, rose from 
the dead that night! Hunger and want, 
aches and pains, and remorse and de- 
spair went from me. I forgot. The 
frenzy of it came over me. There was 
a human soul in my poor old violin sob- 
bing to tell you, to make you under- 
stand the mysteries of heaven. Madon- 
nina! The verve and enthusiasm of the 
old time was on me. I walked in para- 
dise.. I played—I tell you it without 
conceit—as only one man in Europe 
could ever hope to play, and that man 
was Carlo Stefano! 

They sat enthralled, leaning forward, 
their eyes glued on me, well-nigh 
breathless. I was drawing forth their 
souls; I thrilled to the thought of it; 
again I was a king among men. Upward 
and upward rose the trill of the night- 
ingale; mad I was, drunk with the 
triumph of it, and then— 

That top G! Mother of Heaven, give 
me deafness! It’s piercing my brain 
like a white-hot wire—nothing else can 
I hear—mad I am, of course! Ah, but 
in pity’s name, am I, a poor, lonely old 
man, always to be haunted by that note? 
No wrong have I done to any but my- 
self. And yet— 


; era! Shrill, piercing, trium- 
phant, the note sprang from beneath 
my fingers—-then the faintest, oh, the 
very faintest tinkle of glass in the dark- 
ness. That was all! Yet now the hor- 
ror was an awful, terrible reality—I felt 
it in my bones. They, all four of them, 
sank back in their chairs with a sigh of 
relief as though some. great strain were 
ended. And I stood mute, stricken and 
fearful as some terrorized child. So 
hours seemed to pass while into the air 
began to steal a sickening, overpowering 
odor of almonds. What could it be? 

:* “For the love of God,” I pleaded, 
“tell me what it is.” 


No word was spoken, but the man 
who had brought me to the house of 
terror stretched out his hand into the 
darkness. Something clicked, and light 
flooded the room. I turned then and 
looked and looked and— 

Ah! you who live in twentieth-century 
London will laugh a little and say how 
pitiable it all is. Stefano—the great 
Stefano—to have come to that! What 
he must have suffered, alas! 

Yet it is so vivid to me that I could 
draw it, every detail of it, for you on 
paper. The book-lined wall, the gleam- 
ing bust of Pallas, the bronze Icarus 
despondent, the massive, carved table, 
the suspended cord with a few frag- 
ments of the glass bulb still attached to 
it, the man in the chair—why, his face is 
looking up at me now from the paper— 
bound hand and foot, gagged, his head 
so fixed that his face was turned to the 
ceiling—that piteous face livid already 
in the death hue, with the prussic acid 
slowly dripping from it. 

Swift as the light, understanding came 
to me! While I had been playing, he 
had been there in the darkness, helpless, 
tortured, powerless to move, waiting for 
death. And death had come to him. 
How? How but by the vibrations of 
that piercing top G smashing the bulb 
containing the prussic acid and so lib- 
erating the fumes that kill? I screamed 
aloud at that thought and reeled toward 
the man, but something went snap in 
my head, and the world passed from me. 

Then once again I found myself in the 
motor. 

Then I was sitting up in a bed soft and 
warm, and asking a German waiter about 
things. And he told me I was in a 
Bayswater boarding-house, that friends 
had brought me there very ill. He was 
very deferential, and said my friends 
were such perfect gentlemen. 

Now you see that Carlo Stefano, 
at whose music you once wept, must be 
mad. Unless— A pity, eh? Poor old— 

Only the gold on my table jingles 
when I touch it, so that it must be real. 
And some one has placed a new E string 
on my violin also. Who did that? And 
Madonna! Gentle Mother of Mercy! 
Silence that shrilling note! Silence it, 
I say, or indeed I shall be mad—mad. 
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[am ALLATIN 
ca paused in the 
|__——] rather prim hall 
of his home to tone down his exuberant 
happiness—not the happiness either, but 
the expression of it on his good-looking 
face that had made people he met on 
the street just now grin in sympathy. 
Of course, he knew that his little family 
would rejoice with him in this happi- 
ness ; still, he wished to reveal it with 
proper dignity and not with the callow 
glee of a schoolboy. 

He entered the living-room with an 
added note of affection in his “Hello, 
folks !” 

Anthony looked up from his paper to 
smile at him. “How’s the boy to-night?” 
he inquired. 

And Hallie’s eyes were soft as she 
replied, “Hello, Stan’,” from the piano. 
“What’s happened to you?” she added. 
“You look as if you’d just been elected 
president of the Joy Club, or something 
like that.” 

“T have,” Stanley Gallatin made an- 
swer simply. 

Hallie swung around to face him. 
“Tell us,” she cried, dimpling at him 
expectantly. Anthony dropped his 
paper. 

“I am going to be married,” said Gal- 
latin. 

He knew that this must be a complete 
surprise to them, and there was no ques- 
tion of its being that; but there was a 
vague something behind that surprise 
that puzzled him. Hallie’s dimples dis- 
appeared; Anthony’s smile was almost 
perfunctory as he shook Gallatin’s hand 
and wished him joy. ‘You've certainly 
stolen a march on us, Stan’. Aren’t you 
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lady’s name?” 

“It is Roma Dorian,” 
said Gallatin as if he were announcing 
the Queen of Sheba. 
“Roma Dorian!” echoed father and 
daughter with very much the same in- 
flection as if he had named that royal 
personage or a Fiji princess. 

“T suppose it does seem queer for her 
to be marrying me!” He laughed a lit- 
tle wistfully. 

“I’ve heard you speak of her,” An- 
thony murmured. “But I had no 
idea—” 

“Tt hasn’t been a very long-drawn-out 
affair,” Stanley admitted. ‘““And—we’re 
going to be married next week !” 

There was something like a gasp from 
Hallie—possibly she was scandalized by 
such indecent haste. 

Gallatin did not so interpret it. “Isn’t 
it wonderful of her!” he cried. “I want 
you both to know her at once. I want 
you to be such good friends!” 

He beamed upon them—father and 
sister in everything but. blood. He so 
wished them to take to their dear hearts 
his wife. Wife! Thrilled by the very 
word, the dream possessed him for a 
second. When he looked up, Hallie had 
slipped from the room, and Anthony was 
regarding him gravely—so gravely that 
the young man was taken aback. 


BAKER 


SINCE, as a fifteen-year-old orphan, 

he had become Anthony Redbank’s 
office-boy, and had been received into 
the Redbank family and reared from 
that time on as a son, Anthony had been 
supreme in Gallatin’s respect and affec- 
tion. A high-minded boy, he had felt 
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from the first that he owed Anthony an 
allegiance more tender than if there had 
been a blvod-tie to prompt Anthony’s 
generosity. 

“Anthony, you are disappointed!” He 
could not credit it. 

Anthony made a little gesture. “I 
was so surprised. ‘To think of a quiet 
fellow like you marrying a popular 
actress. I’m not used to the idea—that’s 
all.” His smile entirely disarmed the 
words. 

“I suppose the strange part is for 
Roma to think of marrying me,” Gal- 
latin repeated. 

“Miss Dorian is to be congratulated 
on her good taste,” Anthony affirmed. 
“But you see, I have always imagined 
you, Stan’, with a very domestic little 
wife.” 

“Roma is the most wonderful woman 
in the world!” 

“It’s all said, then.” Anthony lighted 
acigar. ‘And you are going to be mar- 
ried next week! Where will you live, 
Stan’ ?” 

“Roma has a delightful apartment 
which she doesn’t want to leave; so we 
will stay there for the present.” 

“H’m!” said Anthony. “I hope you 
will be as happy as you deserve, my 
boy. Hallie and I will call soon—will 
you arrange it for us?” 

“TY will. Thanks, Anthony. I’m din- 
ing with her to-night—so I must go.” 

They gripped hands. There was much 
very close to the lips of both, but neither 
spoke. 


HAT Gallatin felt, after all, was 
only a slight disappointment in his 
family’s reception of his wonderful news. 
He laughed at himself about it. It had 
been silly of him to expect them to shout 
for joy as he felt like doing. He sup- 
posed Anthony thought about his not 
having much money. But Roma had 
said she didn’t care whether he had ten 
dollars or ten million. ‘The only thing 
that matters to us is love,” she had 
breathed against his cheek. ‘Don’t you 
see that’s the beauty of a woman’s being 
independent—she doesn’t have to ask 
her lover whether he can keep up a 
proper establishment ?” 
He had quite literally worshiped her 
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for that; yet secretly he knew that he 
longed to take her to Ais house, to sur- 
round her with luxury that he had 
earned—he would have liked to seat her 
on a throne and bring her the world to 
be opened like an oyster. And then, since 
being an actress meant that all the world 
knew her affairs, Gallatin supposed An- 
thony had been thinking that Roma had 
been married before—that she- was 
divorced from the rich Charles Allison. 
He probably disapproved of that 
(though Anthony was usually broad- 
minded), instead of realizing that she 
had been unhappy. 


geen DORIAN—this romantic ap- 

pellation was her real name, and for 
that reason she had once seriously con- 
sidered changing it to some Mary Com- 
monplace—was one of the loveliest and 
most popular actresses of the day. Her 
beauty, energy, shrewdness, real ability 
and persistence had brought her at last 
metropolitan fame and the dollars that 
deck it. She was nearly thirty,—there 
was not more than six weeks’ difference 
between her age and Gallatin’s,—and 
she had in reality very much the tem- 
perament the world likes to imagine in 
its artists. 

Some half-dozen years before, being 
physically tired and spiritually disillu- 
sioned,—temporarily,—she had decided 
to marry a rich man and retire from the 
tumult and stress of stage life. A single 
year of idleness, of being merely Mrs. 
Allison and of a nagging jealousy on 
her husband’s part, had brought the in- 
evitable reaction. She returned to the 
stage, divorced Allison in due course 
and proceeded to live again her own life 
as she thought fit. She found ardor and 
incense from men in general much more 
agreeable than petty jealousy and dic- 
tation from a tiresome husband. 

And then she met Gallatin, a healthy, 
handsome, serious young man, and never 
denying herself what she wanted, she 
was about to become his wife. Having 
played at the game of matrimony and 
not having been impressed by its bliss, it 
may be guessed that she loved him. -And 
he adored her, of course. Nothing com- 
plicates things so much as a real pas- 
sion. 
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HE little dinner @ deux was an in- 
toxicating promise of the future. 
They ended by banishing the maid, and 
Roma sat on his knee and fed him des- 
sert, and they drank their coffee out of 
the same cup. 

Gallatin finally got to “Anthony and 
Hallie want to meet you at once, very 
sweet—when can you see them?” 

“Let me see—to-morrow, I think. 
About four, say? Hallie, eh? How 
old is Hallie?” 

“About twenty or so.”’ 

“And you've been seeing her every 
day ?” 

“She’s been away at school all year.” 

“But she wrote to you?” 

“Oh, occasionally.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Silly! She said they had a fudge- 
party last night, and she had a sweet 
little part in the class play, and Pro- 
fessor Amanda Jones looked exactly like 
a beetle in her new goggles.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“Oh—I probably said it was a fine 
day, and Anthony and I got up early 
to go out to the links, and don’t eat too 
much fudge—and so on.” 

“Ts Hallie pretty?” 

“Oh—so-so.” 

“Tell me,” she cooed. 

“She’s a quiet little blonde person.” 

“Does she embroider ?” 

“Why—ah—yes, I guess she does.” 

“T knew it!” cried Roma tragically. 
“She embroiders, and has pink curtains 
in her bedroom, and wears low heels in 
the mornings, and sees that the beds are 
aired, and sometimes makes a cake for 
tea!” 

“Well, what of it, darling goose!” 
laughed the delighted Gallatin. “That's 
just Hallie, a nice little thoroughly 
domestic girl.” 

“And Anthony, your foster-father— 
what did he think of your marrying a 
person like me? Was he—pleased?” 

“Of course.” 

“But surprised ?” 

“Everybody is surprised that wonder- 
ful you could marry poor nobody me.” 

He was kissed sweetly for that. “And 
everybody wonders why nice, serious 
young men like you will go and marry 
worldly, sophisticated actresses.” 
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The next afternoon at exactly four 
o’clock the radiant Gallatin escorted 
his dear foster-family to the home of 
his adored wife-to-be. He was proud 
of them—Anthony, tall, dignified, gray- 
haired—Hallie, looking so young-girl- 
ish, a little pale, gentle, unassuming. 

Roma was never there—she always 
made an entrance. 

Hallie examined the room with deep 
curiosity. It was so different from their 
own conventional, _ this-is-the-proper- 
thing-to-have house. It was a room that 
fitted Roma Dorian as snugly as the 
sheath fits the sword. It expressed a 
personality, not a furniture-and-drapery- 
shop ideal. It was a warm, human, 
gracious sort of place. 

Roma came in. She always man- 
aged somehow to make the extremist 
fashion look as if it had been especially 
designed for her. Her features were not 
of classic regularity, but she was very 
lovely; her manner was perfect, and 
she was particularly sweet to Hallic, 
who looked and felt like a pansy beside 
an orchid. Roma’s naturalness and sin- 
cerity always charmed. She never posed, 
never seemed possessed by the image of 
her own beauty, never bothered with 
affectations artistic or physical. A 
frank egoist, like most artists, she also 
had the good heart, the quick percep- 
tions and the careless generosity of her 
kind. 

Anthony the wise, who had not ex- 
pected to be blinded by any vividness 
of personality,—and indeed was not,—- 
yet admitted inwardly that no man could 
be blamed for taking the chance. No 
mere man could really be expected not 
to 


If there had been no Gallatin, Hallie 
would have idolized Roma in matinée- 


girl fashion. She would have had 
Roma’s photograph on her dressing-table 
and burned incense before it. But the 
masculine element matures these young 
ardors. Hallie thought Roma the most 
dazzling thing she had ever seen—she 
was crushed by the wonder of her. She 
felt herself a callow, awkward chit be- 
side Roma’s poise, beauty, experience, 
certitude. She did not really wish to 
like her, and vaguely suspected the proc- 
esses of that experience; yet she was 
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every moment disarmed by the older 
woman’s gracious consideration and 
force of charm. 

Gallatin was as aware of Hallie as 
a man is of his sister in the presence 
of the Woman. 

At home Anthony said gently to his 
daughter: “How did you like Miss 
Dorian?” 

Hallie said: “She is very—wonder- 
ful.” And then slowly in a low voice: 
“I suppose she is the sort of woman 
men are—always mad about,” 

The phrase had an odd sound on 
Hallie’s lips, but Anthony did not 
smile; he nodded: “Yes.” 

“And Stan’,” cried: Hallie with a 
queer little broken note, “how is he go- 
ing to like all that! Stan’ is so—” 

“What?” Anthony prompted. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she murmured 
listlessly. 


 eaeenletly feeling for his honey- 
moon was that heaven could have 
nothing more to offer him; and hell, 
he was sure, could never be quite hell 
unless his memory was blasted. In that 
secluded dovecote on a crystal lake, 
there was not one sigh of regret, the 
tiniest foreboding or a single yawn of 
ennui. 

A woman like Roma may have pas- 
sion from all men, and being no ingénue 
at love, she had learned to value that 
rarer thing, tenderness. She was not 
ungrateful that to her young husband 
she was not merely another woman, but 
the rose of the world. A honeymoon, 
however, is but a moonlit summer night, 
and the sun ever comes up in the morn- 
ing over a workaday world. Gallatin 
and his beloved could not escape that 
world, and never thought of trying. 

He returned gayly to his desk in the 
office of the Redbank Electrical Ap- 
pliance Company, and Roma just as 
gayly opened her season with last year’s 
success and became absorbed in the pur- 
suit of a new one. 

Instead of installing Roma (with that 
delicious young-husband pride) in a 
home of their mutual selection and 
adornment, Gallatin went to live in her 
already very well established abode, of 
which she had been and always would 
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be complete mistress, and in which he 
was master only by her leave. 

At first he was proudly happy in 
hanging about the theater evenings, his 
day’s work being over and hers just 
beginning. He saw the play until he 
knew every line and gesture in it, and 
then for a while sat unnoticed, except 
for an occasional swooping caress in the 
Star’s dressing-room. 

After the play there were often little 
suppers at which there were clever men 
and women, and famous men and 
women, and frequently also tiresome 
men and women superficially gay. That 
was all very well for Roma, who had 
only to coo sleepily when he stole a 
kiss before he went to the office in the 
morning ; but Gallatin did not find that 
these late hours improved his capacity 
for work the next day. He did not 
complain of this; he did not even think 
of it. It was just the condition of 
things. 


IKE the good boy he was, Gallatin 

went straight (and eagerly) home at 
five o’clock. At first Roma made a 
point of being there, but gradually and 
unconsciously she fell back into her for- 
mer habits. Perhaps she was having 
tea with some celebrity, or perhaps it 
was a matinée day, or perhaps she was 
conferring with Adéle, Ltd., about 
gowns, or perhaps when Gallatin dashed 
in, she was curled up on a divan with 
some yearning playwright at her feet, 
reading his last masterpiece. 

She seemed never to move without a 
convoy of men of all ages. There was 
no disloyalty in this—she never dreamed 
of such a thing. She was simply used to 
it—used to being flattered and sighed at 
and poetized to, and wooed and apos- 
trophized, and being some fiery young 
genius’ inspiration. It was this very 
thing that had enraged Allison, but if 
the leopard cannot change its spots, the 
leopardess can hardly be expected to. 

Gallatin was not pettily jealous. 
Their moments of intimacy were as pre- 
cious and as unalloyed as ever. 

A year passed like this. Sometimes 
Gallatin went home with his friend 
Doran, who had a sweet little wife in a 
sweet little flat.. They were so cozy and 
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homy, and spent all their evenings to- 
gether. They were always planning 
what they would do and have when 
Doran got a raise or made his pile. Bess 
said Eddie was so extravagant. She had 
to watch him all the time to keep him 
from getting and doing things they 
couldn’t afford. And Doran would wink 
proudly at Gallatin and say that Bess 
was a real old-fashioned wife. 

The Gallatins did not have to econo- 
mize—Roma made so much money. She 
was always so wonderful about his little 
presents, but it isn’t much fun saving up 
to buy your wife some little trinket when 
she can buy herself diamonds whenever 
she likes, and is likely to buy you a new 
car for your birthday. 

Gallatin knew he was a monster of 
selfishness and ought to be strung up by 
the thumbs for not spending his spare 
time on his knees thanking the heaven 
that had given him Roma. He was a pig 
to want to have her just for his own. 
He did not want to share her with all 
the world. Roma’s world was so 
greedy. 


ND then—her manager decided that 

the clamoring provinces must be 

given a sight of her in the play that had 
charmed Broadway for two seasons. 

“Must you go?” demanded Gallatin, 
aghast. 

“Of course, dear. Come with me,” 
she breathed. But he shook his head. 

“You know I can’t do that—leave 
my business—since Anthony made me 
junior partner. But I couldn’t, anyway. 
I can’t let you go, Roma—I can’t.” 

He was white. Such distress in a 
husband is most pleasing to any wife. 
Roma cooed and kissed and cried a little. 
But she went. She was an actress first. 
A lover may sometimes come before art 
with an artist—a husband seldom. Be- 
sides, she was so sure of him. 

‘And Arthur Taber, who was writing 
her new play (which was to be com- 
pleted and rehearsed en route), who was 
young and handsome and a genius, and 
who, rumor said, found inspiration in a 
romantic passion for Roma, was going 
too. It was he who all along had been 
the most frequent sitter at Roma’s feet, 
reading tremendous scenes and consult- 
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ing her about them. When Gallatin 
heard that Taber was to be included in 
the company, he wanted to kill him and 
was heartily ashamed of himself for it. 

She was gone. He went home to rooms 
empty of her presence but full of her, 
nevertheless. The perfume she affected 
lingered in the air; the violets she had 
worn now lay withered where she had 
thrown them on the table beside the 
enameled tray, where her last half- 
smoked cigarette lay cold. Like a love- 
sick boy he put it in his own case. 

Then, as they had urged him to do, he 
went to solace his loneliness with An- 
thony—and Hallie. 

“*How familiar the old home 
seems!’”’ He laughed at the line, but a 
warmth crept into his heart. And he had 
that sense of return after wandering and 
experience. Of course he had been there 
many times since his marriage (although 
the intimacy he had hoped for had not 
developed between his wife and foster- 
family), but this home-coming seemed 
different. The room might be a little 
prim and old-fashioned—yet here was 
Anthony reading his paper and Hallie 
playing softly in the twilight as she 
used to do, and a little homelike rustle 
and tinkle from the dining-room where 
Katie was setting the table. 


]* the three months that followed, 

Roma wrote or telegraphed every day, 
and Gallatin replied with equal faith- 
fulness. If this had been their only 
knowledge of each other's doings, they 
would have been much easier in their 
minds, But there is always some under- 
ground or overhead method of conveying 
to absent husband or wife any disquiet- 
ing element in the other’s disposition of 
his days. Be sure that the tale of 
Taber’s devotion lost nothing as it flew 
to Gallatin; nor did that of Gallatin’s 
practical return to his old home and his 
comradeship with sweet little Hallie, 
as it insinuated itself to Roma. And 
each sought (and found, since we so fre- 
quently find what we seek) verification 
in the other’s reply to or evasion of 
those little traps jealousy sets. 

Gallatin was the kind of man who 
goes straight from his work among men 
to the woman who is waiting for him. 





She slipped a little and fell against him. Usually colorless, she was now radiant, end she returned his gaze with a shy 
abandon. There was written in her eyes: ‘‘Jt is spring! Why don't you kiss me, my lover?”’ 
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Hallie was the kind of single-minded 
woman who is punctually waiting. Re- 
sult: Gallatin went quite innocently 
home to Hallie, who, succumbing to her 
love for him, dedicated herself to the 
promotion of his comfort and what she 
supposed his happiness. He thought she 
was wonderfully sweet to him, and he 
tried to repay in a man’s way of books, 
flowers, candy and the proffer of his 
escort to where she expressed a wish to 
go. He thought it queer that such a 
nice girl had no beau. 

This is not the age of feminine nai- 
veté, and Hallie, though of the domestic 
type, did not really belong to a past gen- 
eration. She thought she saw that this 
sort of propinquity would have eventu- 
ally won her man if it had not been for 
the mischance of Roma’s dazzling inter- 
vention, Now there is one thing our 
modern divorce system has done: it has 
taken all that tragic irrevocableness out 
of the fatal marriage. Hallie, nursing 
her broken heart in practical fashion, 
had a secret if almost unconscious hope 
that Gallatin’s marriage would not last. 
Actresses, Hallie reflected, were always 
getting married or unmarried. Roma 
had already rid herself of one husband 
—Gallatin might be but another inci- 
dent in her career. 


ANLIKE, Gallatin did not inquire 
whither they were drifting,—if one 
may apply so lackadaisical a word in 
this motoring age,—or, if not thinking 
of his own goal, where he might be driv- 
ing the girl-in the case. I mean this 
literally, for ~~ spring advanced, Gallatin 
spent his {._. hours spinning about the 
country in a new roadster—with Hallie 
very often beside him. And he went 
pretty fast so as to shut out all the insin- 
uating riddles of Roma’s last letter. 
For weeks there had been an indefin- 
able something in her letters that per- 
plexed and irritated him. There was 
much about Taber’s play, which was 
successful on the road and which she 
was eager to show Broadway. She was 
jubilant over having attached to herself 
a playwright who, it seemed, would be 
able to supply her with cut-to-fit vehicles 
for seasons to come. And under it all 
was that note that he could not define, a 
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something that made him wonder if she 
were not dissatisfied with the terms of 
their marriage—if she did not, perhaps, 
wish that she had married Taber, whose 
life could flow so pleasantly parallel to 
hers. As she neared home, she seemed 
to be trying to probe Gallatin, to gain 
from him some confession or assertion 
about—he knew not what. 

On this particular Sunday he and 
Hallie climbed into his car and went off 
for a day in the country. It was one 
of those spring days, unseasonably 
warm, that give the waking earth a 
dream of summer. Birds sang; bees 
hummed; the fields were abloom with 
wild-flowers. 

Gallatin had never seen Hallie so 
bubblingly happy. He had never, in- 
deed, thought there was much bubble in 
her. To-day, with Gallatin beside her, 
she was giving herself up to her dream. 
She knew that Roma would be home 
very soon now, but instead of looming 
portentously, Roma had somehow faded. 
Hallie could almost forget her! 

Seeing violets in an adjacent field, 
they left the car in a leafy byway, and 
Gallatin vaulted over the fence. He 
turned to give Hallie a hand—she 
slipped a little and fell against him. 

There was just the tiniest pause in 
which she did not draw back—in which 
he looked down into her face. Usually 
somewhat colorless, she was now radiant, 
and she returned his gaze with a shy 
abandon. There was written in her eyes 
too clearly for even the blindest simple- 
ton with women to mistake: “J¢ is 
spring! Why don’t you kiss me, my 
lover?” 


HE next second they were both in- 

dustriously picking violets. Gal- 
latin was amazed, stunned, dismayed. 
Now that his idiotically blind eyes were 
open, he saw the significance of a thou- 
sand little happenings. He realized 
the sweetness of the last few months 
for what it was; he looked back even 
before his marriage and saw the truth. 
His heart swelled with pity and affection 
for the girl, with disgust at himself for 
a blundering fool. He would not have 
caused Anthony’s daughter a pang for 
anything in the world—there came to 
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him in a flash the way Anthony. had 
looked at him lately. Anthony had seen 
and understood! Why, then, had he 
not spoken—warned him? And then a 
more sinister head reared at him—was it 
because Anthony did not believe it hope- 
less? Would a girl like Hallie have let 
herself go, if she had thought it hope- 
less? 

It was dark when they got home, and 
Gallatin entered the house as a matter 
of course. He had always done so, and 
there was no excuse he could plead now. 
Anthony had the air of waiting for them, 
and he looked grave. 

“Stan’, Roma is home and phoned 
here for you.” 

“Roma! Why, I didn’t expect her tor 
a week. Why didn’t she telegraph?” 

“She didn’t say.” 

“What time did she phone?” 

“About three o’clock.” It was 
nearly eight. 

“I'll go at once. Good-by.” He 
dashed out without ceremony and flung 
himself into his car. 


now 


ALLATIN let himself quietly into 

the apartment, and in another mo- 
ment he saw his wife as he had never 
seen her before. 

In a marvelously constructed negligee 
of silk and lace which revealed bare 
arms and a heaving breast, her dark hair 
somewhat disheveled, Roma confronted 
him. The rage which had been growing 
for hours had apparently reached the 
height of a cold fury that stopped his 
greeting as effectually as a bullet. 

But he found himself speaking. “Why 
didn’t you let me know you were com- 
ing?” he asked. 

“IT wanted to surprise you.” Her 
voice had the low intensity that had 
thrilled so many audiences. 

“Tf I had known—’” 

“You wouldn’t have stayed out so late 
with Hallie, eh?” 

“Roma !” 

“Do you think I haven’t heard where 
you have spent your time? Do you 
imagine everybody hasn’t taken the pains 
to inform me that my husband was not 
lonely !” 

“Roma, for heaven’s sake, don’t—” 

“Of course, I knew she had always 


been in love with you! I saw it the very 
first day I ever saw her! Do you think 
I don’t know anything about women? 
But you—I was so sure of you. I was 
such a fool about you—I thought you 
were different from other men—some 
sort of Galahad—’” 

“Roma, at least let’s not quarrel this 
way about it. I’ve been the fool, [ll do 
anything you think—is best.” 

She looked at him in silence; the 
anger faded from her face; tears welled 
up in her eyes. She dabbed at them with 
her handkerchief. 

“You should have married her in the 
first place,” she went on with a half-sob. 
“It would have been so suitable—she’d 
always be sitting in the corner—darning 
your socks—that’s what you want.” 

“Probably it would have been bet- 
ter,” he retorted bitterly. ‘“And you 
could have had Taber, who could write 
your plays and chase around over the 
country after you.” 

To his surprise she did not reply furi- 
ously to that. She was silent a long 
time. Gathering her laces and ribbons 
about her, she sank slowly down on the 
divan, chin on hand, dark eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on space. 

If anyone had told Gallatin a year 
ago—in the dovecote by that crystal lake 
—that he and Roma could ever mect 
like this— 

After a moment she spoke tonelessly, 
not looking at him. “I suppose you 
mean by that that you wish a—rear- 
rangement.” 

“What do you mean?” he 
hoarsely. 

“There is always—divorce.” she said, 
“for the incompatible.” 


asked 


ALLATIN felt as though he were 

stifling. He tried to think, and it 
seemed as if his brain were a rusty en- 
gine that would not go. Suddenly he 
grabbed his hat and rushed out. Roma 
made a startled movement, but the door 
was already slamming behind him. 

That was what she wanted—divorce. 
This surprise home-coming was a planned 
part of the scheme. Perhaps Taber had 
planned it. What an ironic thing is life! 
Roma would divorce him, and after a 
while he would probably drift into mar- 
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“Must you go?” demanded Gallatin, aghast. ‘‘Of course, jn Come with me,” she beked: But he shook his head. 


let you go, Roma—I can’t.” He was white. Such distress is most pleasing to any wife. 
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riage with Hallie. He could see now 
that Anthony had wanted that in the 
first place. No; he would never marry 
Hallie. It would not be fair to her— 
and Anthony would blame him if he did 
not—not understanding. 

He was walking very fast to nowhere 
in particular, running into people every 
now and then. When a woman tired of a 
man, he should of course step meekly 
aside for his successor. For Taber! 
That was the kind of fellow he (Gal- 
latin). was. He was a piece of putty, a 
dish of bread and ‘milk—he was nause- 
ated with himself. What had he been 
thinking of to allow people to get to 
talking about Hallie? He had not been 
thinking—that was the trouble; he had 
been mooning around feeling sorry for 
himself because his wife happened to 
have a life and profession of her own. 
And now like a nice, amiable nincompoop 
he was going to say to Taber: “This 
job’s too big for me—I’m so domestic! 
You take it!” 


a ag one clapped him on the shoul- 
der. “Whither away so fast, fair 
youth ?” 

He glared around. It was Eddie 
Doran. He mumbled something. 

“You’re a free man!” cried Eddie. 
“Can’t we be a little gay together to- 
night? ‘My wife’s gone to the country!’ 
I feel as if I’d been let loose! Of 
course,” he added, “Bess is a dear; but 
say! a fellow gets tired sticking around 
with his wife a// the time.” 

“Ha-ha!”’ said Gallatin grimly. 

“Why the ha-ha? Aint I absolutely 
the modelest husband that ever was? I 
am. But say—” 

“My wife has just come home,” said 
Gallatin. 

“Oh, that’s it. Congratulations! Some 
wife you have, Stan’. I don’t blame you 
for walking over people to get to her— 
after she’s been away.” Being just the 
tiniest bit illuminated, Doran dug Gal- 
latin in the ribs. 

“Thanks,” said Gallatin, moving on. 
“Enjoy yourself.” 

Well—nhe had not given up many jobs 
because they were too big for him. 
Roma! He was going to give her up, 
though—to Taber! 
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He called a taxi. He had been gone 
perhaps an hour, but it didn’t take him 
ten minutes to get back. 


OMA was where he had left her—a 
lacy heap on the divan. She did 
not move, but she looked at him. 

“We are not going to be divorced,” he 
announced autocratically. 

“No?” she murmured. 

“No,” 

“I thought you wanted it.” 

“I am not going to divorce you, and I 
don’t propose to let you divorce me.” 

“You amuse me,” she said, 

“Indeed?” said he, and it was the tone 
of a man who cannot be moved by any- 
thing less than death or dynamite. 

“Yes, you do,” she affirmed as firmly. 
“Do you think that I—/—would let that 
sweet little flaxen-haired Gretchen take 
my husband?” Her lips were grave, but 
there was tender laughter in her eyes. 

“Roma!” He went down on his knees 
beside her. 

“T didn’t know you were jealous of 
Arthur,” she whispered against his lips. 
“And I was so mad when I came home 
and you were out with that girl—and 
you didn’t come—and you didn’t come— 
oh! I just had to see if you did care—” 

He clasped her tight. He could have 
laughed, with tears, at all the self-tor- 
turing of lovers, of husbands and wives, 
at all the cross-purposes—why must they 
always be at it! 

“We're a pair of geese,” he said. 
“But let’s be good now. I’ve been so 
darned miserable about you! You're 
sure you don’t like Taber?” 

“I don’t even know there is such a 
person. And you’re not sorry I don’t 
make pies or darn your socks or—” 

“T just want you.” 

“But oh, Stan’, I’ll never be any dif- 
ferent! It’s no use promising—I’ll al- 
ways be just like this. There'll always 
be men around, and I sha’n’t think a 
thing about them, and I sha’n’t expect 
you to—but I shall probably throw 
things if you look at anybody else.” 

“I don’t want you to be different,” 
he declared. 

As for Hallie—well, she was very 
young ; and her love was of the lighter 
stuff of youth. 
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BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Napoleon Bonaparte—Conqueror of Thrones and Women 


fwg~ |NLY one wom- 
| O| an has ever 

; | loved me. No, 
she was not my mother. And assuredly 
she was not my wife. She was my old 
nurse.” ; 

That was Napoleon Bonaparte’s bit- 
ter summing up of his hundred love- 
affairs. Grossly fat, and chattering like 
a magpie instead of bearing himself as 
a “caged eagle’ might reasonably be 
supposed to, he sat in his St. Helena 
prison, with death drawing near. With 
a clear vision he looked back over his 
affairs with all types of women. And 
that was his grim epitome of it all. 

Yet in his days of greatness, no 
woman had been able to withstand him. 
Women as well as men looked on him 
as a god. The only woman to whom he 
gave his heart was faithless and made 
fun of him; but there were dozens more 
to console him for her loss. 

This is the story of Napoleon the 
Lover, not of Napoleon the History- 
Maker. It begins when the eighteen- 
year-old Corsican lieutenant — shy, 
homely, awkward, penniless — wan- 
dered through the streets of Paris at 
night, bitterly lonely. 

He could not make friends with his 
brother-officers. They laughed at his 
rough foreign accent (an accent he 
could never get rid of as long as he 
lived) and at his screeching rages; and 
they despised his queer moods and his 
down-at-heel poverty. He in turn made 
no secret at all of the fact that he looked 
on them as a parcel of empty-headed 
snobs. Nor was there other society in 
the French capital with which the soli- 
tary boy could mingle. So, during the 
evenings when he was not on duty, he 
took to roaming the streets. 
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BY There, one night, he 
met a girl of his own 
age—a girl whose real 
name he probably never knew. She be- 
longed to the oldest profession on earth. 
She had been driven to it when the 
soldier-sweetheart who brought her to 
Paris from her country home deserted 
her. The lonely girl and the lonely boy 
were drawn to each other by the very 
ties of solitude and penury and stranger- 
hood which repelled the rest of the 
world from them. An odd romance be- 
gan, more idealistic than vulgar; and 
it went on for the best part of a year. 
hen the girl vanished, leaving the 
young Corsican more alone in the world 
than ever. He tells the whole story in 
one of his queerly reminiscent letters. 

Then Napoleon met Caroline de 
Colombier, at whose father’s house he 
was a barely tolerated visitor. And a 
second romance set in—a romance as 
idealistic as the first, but with no trace 
of sordidness, a pretty boy-and-girl love- 
affair. The young people used to gather 
cherries in the Colombier garden and 
recite poetry to each other and plan a 
truly golden future. But this lasted a 
pitiably short time. The Colombiers 
had no intention of throwing away their 
daughter on an impecunious foreigner 
who had no future or friends. So they 
married Caroline to a well-to-do retired 
officer many years older than she. His 
name was Garempil de Brissieux. 

The Colombiers thought it a fine 
match. For the man could not only 
support a wife in comfort, but he was 
actually a member of the petty nobility. 
They engineered the marriage to a 
triumphal climax—thereby losing the 
opportunity of seeing their beloved 
daughter crowned Empress of France. 
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Napoleon always had the sweetest 
memories of Caroline. Long afterward, 
when he was emperor, he heard she was 
living in poverty, at Lyons. He went 
to Lyons to visit her, gave a lucrative 
job to her impoverished ‘husband, made 
him a baron, promoted her brother in 
the army and established Caroline her- 
self as a lady-in-waiting. 

Soon after Caroline’s marriage, Napo- 
leon fell in love with Mlle. Lamberie de 
St. Germain, She rejected him for her 
cousin, a richer man. In after years, 
Napoleon crowded honors and wealth 
on the couple. He told her husband : 

“T once loved your wife. I loved her 
for her goodness as much as for her 
beauty.” 


THs brings to an end the list of such 

love-affairs of Napoleon’s as savored 
of lavender and marriage-bells. The 
rest. were less proper if far more inter- 
esting. I have cited these early ro- 
mances to show that his power over 
women did not begin until the begin- 
ning of his hypnotic power over men 
and over dynasties. There were other 
equally mild and less worthy intrigues 
dotted through his days of poverty, but 
none really worth the mentioning. 

The French Revolution came and 
went, to be followed by the wildly cor- 
rupt days of the Directorate. After 
years of tragedy and gloom, Paris blos- 
somed out in mad gayety. “Here, and 
at this time, alone of all the places in 
the world,” writes a historian, “woman 
found her empire and her true power. 
Nor were the women of this era in their 
first youth. The most fascinating of 
them were from thirty to forty years 
old.” 

France was ruled by a committee 
known as the Directors. And the 
Directors, in turn, were ruled by such 
women as these. It was a sorry period 
enough, so far as morals and statesman- 
ship went. But it was decidedly jolly 
for everyone concerned, even for Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, 

With patched boots and faded uni- 
form, the lonely young Corsican strode 
through the salons of these gorgeous 
women of the Directorate. He himself, 
though barely past the mid-twenties, 
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was now a general; and he was a 
protégé of Barras, the most powerful 
and most corrupt of the Directors. 

Barras, sometime before, had fallen 
in love with a daintily graceful and 
charming Creole widow, Josephine 
Beauharnais. She had beauty, of an 
early-fading sort. She had no brains, 
no education, no morals, and (beyond a 
careless good-nature) no good traits at 
all. She had been grossly and openly 
unfaithful to her husband; her affairs 
could be numbered by the score. And 
now, in the heyday of French official 
corruption, she ruled as the acknowl- 
edged favorite of Barras. 

But Josephine was getting along in 
years, for a Creole. Her dark skin was 
sallowing. Wrinkles were creeping 
around her eyes. Her teeth were begin- 
ning to decay and to turn brown. There 
were younger and lovelier women 
maneuvering to take her place. Barras 
was becoming tired of her, and he was 
looking for a chance to get rid of her. 
His chance soon came, and he took it. 

Napoleon chanced to meet Josephine. 
He met her again, at a reception at 
Barras’ house. He fell crazily in love 
with her. He must have known what 
the woman’s past had been and what 
she then was, but he was too blindly 
adoring to care. He behaved like an 
impetuous schoolboy—besought her to 
marry him and followed her everywhere. 
It was the one time in all his selfishly 
crafty life that his heart ran away with 
his head. 


NOV, Josephine cared not the snap 
of her fingers for the awkwardly 
worshiping Corsican. She did not pre- 
tend to. Indeed, she was in love with a 
poor officer named Hippolyte Charles. 
But she had sense enough to know she 
was growing old and that she was losing 
her grip on Barras. She went to Barras 
for advice, and Barras saw his opportu- 
nity to free himself from her. 

He told her Napoleon had a great 
future and advised her to marry the 
Corsican. He also promised to give 
Napoleon, as a wedding-present, the 
command of France’s ragged Army of 
Italy and to advance (presumably from 
the public funds) any needful cash. 





Josephine accepted these terms, and 
with them Napoleon’s offer. She lied 
about her age, knocking several years off 
of it, in making her wedding-deposition 
to the notary. And on November 8, 
1796, she and Bonaparte were married. 
Barras and Tallien (both of whom had 
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Josephine was furiously 
jealous of all Napoleon’s 
later sweethearts. She 


to prowl about the stair- 
ways and halls outside 
his apart- 

ments. 


ie? 


ie 


been her lovers) were the official wit- 
nesses to the ceremony. 

Two days later Napoleon set off to 
join his army and to turn it from a dis- 
organized mob into the most terrible 
fighting-machine in all Europe. He en- 
treated Josephine to go to Italy with 
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him. She was having far too good a 
time in Paris, and she refused. Now 
that she was legally married, she at last 
had a definite position in society. Mar- 
ried to a general, she also had credit 
and could spend money she did not own. 
All this was far better than to tramp over 
Italy with an army. So she stayed 
where she was; and Napoleon was still 
so madly in love that he let her do as 
she chose. To Italy he went and to the 
first step in immortal military fame. 
Josephine remained in Paris, spending 
money and living openly with Hippolyte 
Charles. 

Letters are stupid reading, at best, 
except to the person who writes or re- 
ceives them. But I am going to quote 
one or two passages, if you will try not 
to skip them, from Napoleon’s twice-a- 
day letters to Josephine during this 
Italian campaign. He kept couriers 
busy riding to Paris with these letters. 
They are worth reading. When you re- 
call that he never cared for any other 
woman and that the one woman to whom 
he thus bared his adoring soul was 
deceiving him with another man, they 
take on a certain pathos of their own: 

“When I am tempted to curse my 
fate,” begins one of his letters, “I lay 
my hand over my heart and touch your 
picture that lies there. Then my love 
for you makes me gloriously happy 
again ; and all life seems golden, except 
the black time I must spend away from 
you.” 

The “picture” of which he wrote was 
Josephine’s miniature. He wore it next 
his heart. Staff officers, entering his 
tent suddenly one night, found him 
praying to it as if before an altar. 

Again he wrote: “Oh, my darling, 
you are coming to me, aren’t you? You 
will soon be here, where I can clasp you 
close to the heart that beats for you 
alone. Take wings, sweetheart, and fly 
to me!” 

But Josephine yawned as she read the 
burning appeal. Then she went to the 
theater with Charies. 


WHEN Napoleon grew more insist- 

ent in his demands that she join 
him, she wrote a lie as to her physical 
condition—a lie that made her husband 
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drunk with happiness and stepped his 
entreaties that she risk the rough journey 
over the Alps. Henceforth his one wish 
was to get back to Paris to her. To get 
back, he must first conquer Italy. So 
he threw himself into the campaign with 
a fury that carried everything before it. 

An immortal opera-singer at Milan— 
Grassini, one of the most beautiful 
women of her day—made fervid love to 
Napoleon. He laughed in her face and 
then turned his back on her. Loving 
Josephine as he did, all other women 
were as shadows to him. 

Meantime, Josephine’s conduct was 
shocking even the society of easy-going 
Paris. Scared into propriety, she con- 
sented at last to join her husband in 
Italy. By this time Napoleon had Italy 
under his feet. He was the hero of the 
day, the all-conqueror. Everybody 
clamored to do honor to his wife. Gifts 
and bribes were showered upon the daz- 
zled Josephine, who began vaguely to 
realize that she had married a man of 
some importance. He could refuse her 
nothing. So she wheedled military and 
state secrets from him and peddled them 
to his enemies, thus reaping a very tidy 
bit of pin-money. 

But when Napoleon went to conquer 
Egypt, she flatly refused to leave Paris 
for so barbarous a country. He left her 
behind, and at once she went back to her 
old loose life. ‘This time, members of 
Napoleon’s family wrote to him, telling 
him some plain truths about his wife 
and adding the information that several 
of his generals knew all about her con- 
duct. Napoleon sent for General Le- 
fébre and demanded : 

“What is Josephine doing at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“Weeping for your return.” was the 
general’s dutiful reply. 

“You lie,” courteously retorted Na 
poleon. “She is riding in the Bois, and 
with the worst company she can find. 
Now tell me what you know.” 

Thus adjured, Lefébre told. And Na- 
poleon, in a maniac fury of jealousy, de- 
serted his army and boarded the fastest 
France-bound ship he could find. 

News of her husband’s approach was 
sent to Josephine. In guilty terror she 
set forth to meet him. She took the 














wrong road—no novelty in her frail and 
silly life—and missed him. When she 
turned back to Paris, Napoleon was al- 
ready there. And he had heard some 
interesting additions to his earlier news 
of her. Incidentally he had had Charles 
arrested and sent to prison. 

The frightened woman hurried to her 
house. Napoleon would not let her in. 
She pounded her stupid head against the 
door and wept. Her son and daughter 
—by her first marriage—joined her 
there. They also wept; the servants 
wept ; everybody wept. 

Finally, Napoleon, who had a grim 
-sense of humor, unbarred the door and 
bade them all come in and stop making 
blubbering fools of themselves. He 
took Josephine back as his wife, but his 
love was dead. He now saw her for 
what she was, and he treated her, hence- 
forth, with tolerant civility. 

Worthless as Josephine had been, she 
had brought him luck. His marriage to 
her had given him his first real chance 
as an army leader. His eagerness to get 
back to her had helped him win his 
whirlwind Italian campaigns. Now, his 
sudden return from Egypt landed him 
in the very middle of a political crisis in 
which his timely presence enabled him to 
make himself master of all France. 


OW that his eyes were opened and 
his love was dead, Napoleon 
‘promptly made up for lost time by 
seeking to win new hearts. And as he 
was the idol of the whole country, he 
found such conquests ridiculously easy. 
Women who once would not have looked 
at the half-starved Corsican adventurer 
now fawned upon him, 
He paid Josephine’s debts (they 
amounted to $1,400,000) and pretended 
to forget the past. Indeed, he probably 
did forget it. For once having lost in- 
terest in anything, he was too busy a man 
to revive it. I don’t know whether or 
not she gave him further cause for jeal- 
ousy. But assuredly, he was never again 
jealous. 

The odd part of it all is that Joseph- 
ine, who had never loved him, was furi- 
ously jealous of all Napoleon’s many 
later sweethearts. She spied on him and 
bored him to death with hysterical re- 
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proaches. Perhaps some woman may be 
able to explain this bit of feminine psy- 
chology. A mere man cannot hope to. 

You remember Grassini, the beautiful 
singer whom Napoleon had flouted for 
love of Josephine? He now sent for her 
to come to Paris to sing in opera there. 
He conducted the affair with discreet 
privacy. This did not suit Grassini, 
who knew the advertising value of a 
public scandal. When she found she 
could gain nothing in prestige from Na- 
poleon’s. infatuation for her, she re- 
venged herself by eloping with Rode, the 
great violinist. She went further; after 
Napoleon’s fall, she attached herself to 
his arch-enemy the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

Nor was Napoleon himself above a 
bit of’ Corsican revenge. He used to 
punish Josephine for her infidelity by in- 
viting actresses and opera sopranos to 
sup with him in his private apartments 
at the Tuileries, and he took care that 
the tearfully jealous Josephine should 
be told of these suppers. She used to 
prowl about the stairways and halls out- 
side his apartments at such times, in an 
anguish of jealousy, yet not daring to 
break in on the revels. 

He never let love interfere with busi- 
ness. For example, one night the re- 
nowned Mlle. Duchesnois had allowed 
herself to be coaxed into supping with 
him after the theater. Blushingly she 
was led into the study where Napoleon 
sat reading some important dispatches 
that had just arrived. A valet tiptoed 
forward to announce the fair actress’ 
presence. 

“I’m too busy to bother with her!” 
snarled Napoleon, not even looking up 
from his papers. “Give her five hun- 
dred francs and tell her to get out!” 

Mlle. Georges, most noted actress of 
her time, caught his fancy. Napoleon, 
at their first meeting, glanced critically 
at her from head to feet—especially feet. 
She was gloriously handsome, but she 
had enormous splay feet—wearing a 
number seven shoe; though even that 
ample size pinched her. 

“You have hideous feet,” was Napo- 
leon’s loverly greeting. “I should hate 
to see them without shoes or stockings 
to cover them.” 
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Yet for two years their intrigue con- 
tinued—to Josephine’s misery. And all 
the time he treated Mlle. Georges more 
brutally than most men would treat a 
dog, rewarding her slavish adoration 
with studied roughness. 

Once she timidly begged him for a 
portrait of himself. Taking from his 
pocket a handful of coins, he selected a 
gold-piece known as a “Napoleon” and 
bearing the impress of his features 
on it. 

“There you are!” said he, flipping it 
at her. “It’s said to be a very good like- 
ness, too.” 

She was the only one of his countless 
loves who remained whole-heartedly de- 
voted to Napoleon, in good luck and in 
bad. To the day of her death, long 
years later, she worshiped and revered 
his memory—perhaps because he had 
treated her so badly, throughout. 

Mme. de Vaudry, a woman of high 
birth and lady-in-waiting to Josephine, 
cut out several rivals and basked for a 
little while in the Emperor’s favor. But 
she overplayed her hand. When she 
sent word to him by Duroc that she must 
give him up and leave France, unless 
her heavy debts were at once paid, he 
replied : 

“I’ve neither money nor good-nature 
enough to pay such a price for what I 
can get more cheaply. Thank Mme. 
Vaudry for her many kindnesses, and 
never mention her name to me again.” 

On receipt of this message Mme. Vau- 
dry tried to kill herself by poison. But 
she lived to be an old woman and died a 
pauper. 


O his credit, Napoleon never once 
sought the love of any woman whom 
he believed to be good. On the rare 
occasions when he chanced to become 
interested in such women, he took him- 
self at once out of their lives, leaving 
them none the worse for him. 
It was after he had divorced Josephine 
and had sought to strengthen his dynasty 
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by marrying the cowlike Archduchess 
Marie Louise of Austria (who dreaded 
and hated him) that Napoleon visited 
Poland. For some reason or other, the 
Poles thought—as had the Irish—that 
he meant to liberate their oppressed 
country. All Poland went wild with en- 
thusiasm over him—notably, the loveli- 
est woman in Poland, Countess Marie 
Walewska. ‘Young, slim, blue-eyed and 
exquisite as a fairy,” she is described. 

Marie was the loveless bride of a sev- 
enty-year-old Polish nobleman. Napo- 
leon was charmed by her. She came 
nearer winning his real love than had 
any woman except Josephine. He in- 
vited her to a ball he was giving at a 
palace in Warsaw. Marie knew what 
the invitation meant; moreover she did 
not believe so selfish a man as Bonaparte 
would do anything for her stricken coun- 
try: she refused to go to the ball. 

At once the foremost nobles of Poland 
besought her to go, in behalf of her 
fatherland. She went. That was how 
she, personally, regarded Napoleon. To 
the last, or as long as a shadow of hope 
remained, she tried to use her influence 
with him for Poland’s benefit. Hers was 
a true patriotic sacrifice, but it was 
in vain. Napoleon wooed her thus, 
brusquely : 

“T have already lifted the name of 
your country from the dust. Remember 
that even as I crush this watch in my 
hand, so shall your country and all your 
hopes be crushed if you repulse my love 
and refuse me yours.” 

Needless to say, Napoleon did not 
free Poland. When Marie found that 
Napoleon’s power was at an end, she 
deserted him. 

Her desertion was a blow to Napo- 
leon’s pride as well as to his battered 
heart. She was the last of his long 
array of loves. And the news that she 
had repudiated him was the chief cause 
of his unhappy outburst: 

“Only one woman has ever loved me! 
My old nurse!” 


The strange amatory career of Jonathan Swift, who wrote 
“Gulliver’s Travels” and many other famous satires, will 
be the subject of the next article in Mr. Terhune’s series 


“The Woman-Tamers.” 


It will appear in our next issue. 
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OCHDORF, 
H prince of 
natural- 


ists, lowered himself into a deck-chair 
on the veranda of his lonely bungalow 
and drew a long sigh with pleasurable 
anticipation as he took a cool drink from 
the hands of Gung, his silent body- 
servant. The soft, soothing peace of 
approaching evening had fallen upon 
the isolated dwelling where the big Ger- 
man studied the habits of jungle- 
creatures that had never seen a white 
man till Hochdorf invaded the silences 
of Maute. From a room at the rear of 
the bungalow came the strange sniffling 
and whining of five-score specimens that 
the naturalist had collected for shipment 
to Singapore, while out of this sup- 
pressed medley of sound there rose at 
odd moments the plaintive wail of a cap- 
tive gibbon who longed for the freedom 
of the jungle which encompassed the 
naturalist’s dwelling. 

Morton, the American scientist who 
sat beside the Hollander on the veranda, 
tore the wrappings from half a dozen 
New York newspapers as if eager to get 
at their contents. The papers were seven 
weeks old, but Morton devoured the 
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pages with seeming 
delight. 

“And how are 
things in your big land?” asked Hoch- 
dorf, smiling at Morton. “The usual 
happenings, I suppose? Trusts being 
made and broken, millionaires coming 
up overnight like mushrooms, and rail- 
roads killing people at the rate of 
hundreds a day.” 

Morton looked up with a smile on his 
sun-tanned face. ‘‘Hochdorf,” he said, 
“it is curious, the strange ideas that in- 
telligent foreigners have regarding the 
United States. We do not make or bust 
a trust overnight. Millionaires don’t 
crop up at the rate of a thousand a day, 
and the percentage of deaths on our rai}- 
roads compares favorably with the roads 
of a number of European nations whose 
railways are not half so efficient.” 

Hochdorf laughed good-naturedly. “TI 
was joking, Morton,” he said. “Yours 
is a great people, and I take off my hat 
to them. You do big things, and you 
do them well.” 

Morton turned again to his news- 
papers, and after a few minutes of 
silence, he spoke again. 

“You spoke of millionaires coming up 
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overnight,” he said; “now, here’s a cu: 
rious thing in this paper about a Pitts- 
burgh steel-king, a man named John 
Steven Merrall. He disappeared eight 
years ago without leaving any message 
or any means by which he could be 
traced. His real estate and personal cash, 
at the time, amounted to something like 
eight millions, but he left it all behind 
him when he disappeared.” 

Hochdorf pushed his enormous head 
out of the depths of the deck-chair and 
looked at the American. ‘‘Why did he 
do that?” he asked. 

“The Lord only knows,” answered 
Morton, “—but he did it. He went away 
one night with a grip, and left no word 
behind.” 

“And now?” said Hochdorf, nodding 
toward the paper which Morton held in 
his hand. “Now what has happened?” 

The American smiled. “Why, John 
Steven Merrall has returned,” he said 
quietly. “He has come back to Pitts- 


burgh and has claimed everything that he 
left behind on the night he ran away, 
eight years ago.” , 

“And where was he?” asked the nat- 


uralist. 

“He wont say,” said Morton; “he’s 
refused to give any information concern- 
ing his eight-year absence, and that’s 
the mystery. There’s one other matter, 
though.” 

“Of course,” said Hochdorf; “there 
has to be. It is a lady, perhaps.” 

“He brought one back with him,” said 
Morton. “She’s Mrs. Merrall, and the 
most beautiful woman Pittsburgh has 
seen. Newspaper men want to know 
where Merrall got her, but he wont tell. 
And she’s mum too. There’s a whole 
page here about them—all filled with 
vague conjectures as to where he has 
been and where he discovered the 
beauty.” 

Hochdorf slipped back into the depths 
of the deck-chair, and after a moment’s 
silence he spoke in a tired voice. 

“T do not think it is anybody’s busi- 
ness,” he said, ‘but then, you people in 
the United States think that the private 
affairs of everyone should be taken out 
and put on the front pages of your 
papers. You are a curious people! 
I am not curious just now, but I am 
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very tired. I think I will have a little 
sleep before dinner.” 


HE American read for some ten 

minutes longer; then he dropped his 
paper and crept softly away to the little 
room where he was working upon a 
skeleton of the simia wurmbii, or giant 
orang-outang. For twenty minutes or 
more he worked industriously; then he 
was startled by a bellow of astonishment 
that came from the veranda. Morton 
rushed out onto the clearing and saw 
Hochdorf sitting up in his chair and 
staring with bulging eyes at a page of 
a newspaper which the American. knew 
to be the one containing the account of 
the mysterious return to Pittsburgh of 
John Steven Merrall, the steel-king. 

“What is it?” cried Morton, “What 
is wrong?” 

“Why,” cried the 
is this! This man! / know him: 

Morton rushed up the steps leading to 
the veranda and looked at the pictures 
of Merrall and his wife. “You know 
him?” he cried. “You know Merrall?” 

“Ja, I know him!” said Hochdorf. 
“I know him well. And I know her. 
Ja, | know her too.” 

The American moistened his lips and 
glanced at the face of the big naturalist. 
Hochdorf looked perturbed. The in- 
difference with which he had listened to 
the story of John Steven Merrall was 
swept away, and in its place there had 
come a look of intense wonder which 
made Morton feel certain the German 
had a strange story to tell concerning 
the manner in which he had met the 
Pittsburgh steel-king. 

“You’ve got a story, Hochdorf,” he 
said; “and as I’ve finished my work for 
the day, you’re going to tell it to me.” 

The naturalist looked again at the 
photographic reproductions of the steel- 
king and his wife. Then he shouted for 
Gung and ordered another drink. 

“It is strange that you should have 
spoken about this business to me,” he 
said, looking at the American. ‘“It—it 
is very strange. It goes to show what a 
little place this world of ours is, after 
all. Borneo and Broadway are but three 
leagues from each other, and San Fran- 
cisco and Singapore are side by side. 


Hollander, ‘it 
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“Every morning for three mornings I have found a bud like this on the doorstep. . . . . The tracks are 
the tracks of a woman.” 
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“ Hinton 

came up be- 

hind. her es she 
stood looking at me, 
and he seized her in 


his arms.” 


“One of your writers 
has written that the world is like 
one of those scented balls ‘of soap 
that is gradually growing smaller be- 
tween the hands of Father Time. He 
is right. It has got so small that here. 
in one of the little outposts of the world, 
I can give the solution of something 
which is troubling a lot of people over 
in America.” 

Morton had seated himself now, and 
he watched the face of the big naturalist. 

“Fire straight ahead, Hochdorf,” he 
said. “Somehow or other, that story 
about Merrall’s absence excited my cu- 
riosity. I’ve been thinking of it ever 


since I read it, 
and if you've 
got the solution, 
I’m hanged if I wont 
give you as a present 
that green tree-snake [ 
grabbed yesterday.” 

Hochdorf smiled. “That is a very 
pretty snake,” he said. “Ja, it is. It 
has markings on the neck that I have 
never seen before. There is a snake 
Threene wrote about that is found some- 
where up in the Pucoa Mountains. It 
has markings like—” 

“Tell the story,” interrupted Morton. 
“Tell the story, Hochdorf. The snake 
is yours, and you can dilate about his 
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good points after you explain the mys- 
tery of John Steven Merrall.” 


“T WILL tell,” said Hochdorf quietly. 

“It is a simple story, and yet there 
is something about it that makes me 
think the good God planned it all. Ja/ 
He planned it like He plans everything. 
He sent this man Merrall—I did not 
know him as Merrall—but He sent him 
from Pittsburgh, over there in the United 
States, to this outlandish spot for some- 
thing—something big. Ja/ He sent him 
here to find happiness for himself and 
happiness for some one else. Out of 
two pieces of misery the Almighty made 
happiness: and that is the wonder of it 
all. Listen! Seven years ago a schooner 
put down her anchor out beyond the reef, 
and a little boat came toward the shore. 
The schooner was the IVhite Lotus, and 
her skipper was a friend of mine, a good 
friend. 

“The little boat brought a passenger 
with some luggage—a lot of luggage. 
And that passenger carried a note from 
the skipper of the IVhite Lotus. The 
note was written on a piece of brown 
paper, and it just said, ‘Hochdorf, old 
man, this is a good fellow. —Harry 
Trent.’ Trent was the skipper of the 
White Lotus, and as he could only write 
about ten words an hour, I did not ex- 
pect any little details about that pas- 
senger. 

“When I read the note, I put out my 
hand and he put out his. 

“ ‘You are welcome,’ I said. ‘My name 
is Hermann Hochdorf.’ 

“ ‘And my name is Hinton,’ he said, 
‘—John Hinton.’ 

“I brought him up here to the bun- 
galow, him and the portmanteau and the 
boxes of books that he brought, and 
after a while he told me something of 
his story. 

““*Hochdorf,’ he said, ‘I have been a 
maypole, around which fifty thousand 
men have been dancing. I have been the 
head of a big business, and all the little 
people underneath me were clinging to 
me so that it made me tired. Their com- 
plaints and their chatter drove me mad. 
I could not sleep. I could not rest. My 
brain was a jelly, pounded flat by the 
little maddening things that happened 
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each day. One night I said to myself: 
“Why? Why?” And that why got up 
and galloped round my brain, getting 
bigger and bigger. ‘Why should you 
do all this?” I said to myself. “Why 
should you listen to the whimpering of 
the little people? Why should you lay 
awake at night, thinking how you will 
meet problems that will spring at you 
the moment that daylight comes?’ 

“T am telling you what this man Hin- 
ton said to me. He told me all this on 
the second day we sat here on the 
veranda, looking out across the blue 
smear of jungle toward Palawan. 
‘Hochdorf,’ he said, ‘I asked myself that 
question for two days and two nights; 
then I packed some clothes, and I took 
the train to San Francisco. In San Fran- 
cisco I went along the water-front in 
the night, and I sniffed the strange 
smells that came from ships that went 
to strange places. I laughed then, Hoch- 
dorf; I was free—free as the little 
breezes that swept in from the Pacific 
through the Golden Gate. 

““*T went along sniffing at the strange 
smells,’ said Hinton to me, ‘and I came 
to a ship that was a dream-ship. I sat 
down on the pier and looked at her, and 
dreamed all the dreams that had been 
locked out of my head, because the ham- 
mers of trade would not let them in. 
Sweet smells came from that ship, smells 
of spices, of nutmegs, of mace, vanilla, 
cinnamon, cassia and cloves, colored per- 
fumes that rose up in the darkness and 
made me see supple palms bending under 
the caresses of the trade-winds, little 
nipa-thatched villages that lay in sun- 
shine eternal, and mountains upon which 
Mystery sat like a queen enthroned.’ 

“That ship was the White Lotus. Hin- 
ton went aboard her and spoke to the 
captain, who was my friend. 

“““Where do you go?’ he said. 

“Trent laughed at him. ‘Ask me where 
I do not go, and I will tell you quicker,’ 
he said. ‘I go along tracks that are half 
charted, where the king of the winds is 
busy making the little breezes that he 
sends across the world.’ 

““T want to go with you,’ said Hin- 
ton. ‘I want some place that is quiet. 
I want some place where I can dream.’ 

“Those two came to an agreement 
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then. Trent took him and his baggage 
and all the books that he bought the next 
day, and he brought him out across the 
Pacific to this spot here. And on the 
way he told him of me, told him that I 
was studying the family-life of all the 
animals of Borneo, from the little spider 
monkey up to the hairy-chested orang- 
outang, and Hinton said he would like 
to come and live somewhere near me. 

“‘And you are welcome,’ I said to 
him after he had finished his story. ‘You 
are welcome to stay as long as you like. 
This bungalow is yours.’ 

“‘T would like to build one of my 
own,’ he said. ‘I would like to build a 
place where I can sit and read and 
dream.’ 

“You go right ahead and build one,’ 
I said. ‘The whole country is yours. 
This is Borneo, and you can have build- 
ing lots from here to Sarawak for noth- 
ing.’ 


“LAST week we passed the place that 
John Hinton built. Do you re- 
member it, Morton? I showed it to you. 
It is only six months since Hinton left 
here, but the jungle has come out and 
covered that place with vines and weeds. 
Ja, the jungle is an octopus. It hates 
anything that comes near it, and if it 
gets a chance, it will eat it up, mighty 
quick. Hinton built that place that you 
saw on the trail leading to Whiteface 
Chasm,—where the Dyaks think is the 
stepping-off place for the souls of the 
dead,—and he lived there with his books. 
He had silence in plenty up there. There 
was nothing to disturb him, except the 
chatter of the monkeys, the cries of the 
birds and the whispering of the big trees 
that wondered why he came there. Some- 
times he would be there for days without 
seeing anyone except Gung, who would 
take him up little things that I thought 
he would like. 
“Once I said to him: ‘Hinton, it is 
not good to be alone too much.’ 
“‘Hochdorf,’ he said, ‘I have prayed 
for this. I have been living in a hell. 
Ten million hammers have been pound- 
ing day and night. Hochdorf, I came 
from a place that is bossed by a devil, 
and the name of the devil is Steel. Steel! 
He is the ruler of that place. He sits 
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astride a whole city, and he laughs at 
the fools that he offers up on the altars 
that he has made. Some he kills, and 
some he cripples. They are the common 
ones. But in the big offices he pounces 
sometimes upon his high priests that he 
has decked out in silks and purple— 
and do you know what he does to them, 
Hochdorf ?” 

“ ‘What ?’ I asked. 

“ “He makes them mad !—makes them 
mad, Hochdorf. He hammers at their 
brains with ten million little hammers. 
And one morning they wake up and find 
they have nothing in their heads but 
jelly. I was getting like that, Hochdorf. 
That devil Steel was hitting at my brain, 
and I ran. Am I not better in health 
than when I came here?” 

“*Ja, I said. ‘You were not a man 
when you came here, but now you look 
like an athlete.’ 

“Hinton lived in that little place of 
his for seven years. Three times I went 
away. Once I went to Bangkok; then 
I went to Hué; and on another trip I 
went up into the hills of Khong, hunt- 
ing for the little brown monkeys that 
cry all day like children. But when I 
came back I would find Hinton quite 
happy. ‘I am a new man, Hochdorf,’ 
he would say. ‘The little primitive de- 
lights of the world are all that one wants 
—eating and drinking and dreaming and 
sleeping. Civilization has brought man 
nothing, and it has robbed him of a lot.’ 

““*Some day you will go back,’ I said. 
‘Ja, some day. You stayed too long, and 
the virus is in your blood. I am different. 
I am a born jungle-man. I hate cities.’ 

“So do I,’ he said. 

“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘you did not hate them 
till you were very tired. Some day you 
will want to go back. That town where 
Steel has his altars will beckon to you 
in the night, and Borneo will be a 
mistress that has grown weary to you.’ 


““"THEN, one morning after Hinton 
_ had been living in that place for 
seven years, he walked down to my 
bungalow and looked at me as if he had 
something to tell me—something mighty 
important, by the look on his face. 
“‘What is wrong?’ I said. ‘Man, 
you look as if you had seen a ghost.’ 
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“‘Hochdorf,’ he said, opening his 
hand, on the palm of which was a little 
crushed bud of the moonflower, ‘some 
one placed a flower like this on the door- 
step of my hut for three nights running.’ 

“Ts that so?’ I said. 

“ *Ves,’ he answered, ‘every morning 
for three mornings I have found a bud 
like this on the doorstep, and it was 
not a native that put it there.’ 

““*How do you know that?’ I said to 
him. 

“ “Because last night it rained, and 
I have seen her tracks.’ 

“ “Her tracks?’ I snapped, looking at 
him hard. 

“ ‘Ves,’ he said. ‘The tracks are the 
tracks of a woman.’ 


“TTERE I looked at Hinton, and I 

wondered if that silence had not 
been too much for him. Just for the 
moment I felt that it had been. ‘Hin- 
ton,’ I said, ‘there is not a woman, white, 
brown, black or copper-colored, within 
fifty miles of here.’ 

““*No?’ he said, looking at me with a 
curious look in his eyes. 

“ ‘No, there is not,’ I growled. 

“Well, come with me and tell me 
who made the tracks that are outside my 
bungalow,’ he said. 

“We went up the hill together, and 
we did not speak. I was sure that the 
tracks he had seen were the tracks of one 
of the Dyaks, because it was impossible 
for them to be the tracks of anyone else. 
Who else could there be to lay the 
flower on his doorstep? 

“We got to his place, and Hinton led 
me to the front of the hut and showed 
me the tracks, He showed them to me 
on the soft ground, and I looked at them. 
Ja, I looked at them mighty hard. There 
was something about them that I could 
not explain. Those footprints were 
small, and they looked as if they were 
the footprints of a woman or a child. 

“ ‘Now,’ said Hinton, looking at me, 
‘what do you think?” 

“*T think it is mighty strange,’ I said. 
‘I am at a loss to know who made those 
tracks.’ 

“And I was at a loss. We were miles 
and miles away from the nearest woman, 
as far as I knew; yet there were tracks 
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in the mud which set me thinking in vain 
to know who had made them. 

“Did you follow them?’ I asked 
Hinton. 

“*T followed them until I lost them 
in the grass,’ he answered. 

“ ‘So,’ I said, and I looked again at 
those marks and wondered. I would 
not have been as puzzled if I had run 
across the tracks of a mastodon or a 
dinosaur. It was the greatest puzzle of 
my life. Ja, it pushed everything else 
out of my head and jumped round and 
round until my brain ached. 

“That man Hinton got a fool idea 
into his head, as I was trying to solve 
that thing. 

“‘*Hochdorf,’ he said to me, ‘I think 
it is a white woman.’ 

“ ‘Why?’ I snapped. 

“*T don’t know,’ he said, ‘but I think 

is.’ 

“You are mad!’ I screamed. 

“ ‘But look! he cried, pointing to the 
footprints. ‘No native woman would 
have a foot so neat as that.’ 

“We sat through all that evening 
talking about that business. I had work 
to do, but I could not work. I should 
have been working on my specimens, 
but that man Hinton, by bringing me 
the crushed moonflower, made me for- 
get all about my specimens. 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, looking at him, ‘I 
think the best thing to do is to watch 
and see if she comes again.’ 

“That is what I am going to do,’ 
he said. 

*"S0;’ I ‘said. 
watch with you.’ 
“ Sure!’ he cried. ‘I want you to.’ 

“That night was one of those mys- 
terious, hot nights that come down upon 
the earth like a black cloth of camel- 
hair. There was a moon, but great, fat 
clouds had piled themselves on top of 
her so that you could not tell where she 
was. And it was so silent, I thought, 
as I sat with Hinton on the veranda of 
his little bungalow, that if a Hong- 
kong-bound steamer hooted out in the 
China Sea, I could hear it plainly. Ja, 
it was quiet! Once or twice a frog called 
out to another frog and frightened him- 
self with the noise so that he flopped 
back into the puddle and lay quiet. 


‘And I would like to 
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“We waited one hour—two, three. 
And those hours rolled along as heavy as 
the black mud 
which flows 
away from 
the morass 
at Tung- 

Pa. At 
times I 
felt that I 
would 
have to 
get up 
and yell 
to ease 
my poor 
nerves. 


She talked to 
the black mon- 
key, and the 
black monkey 
talked to her. 


“It was near midnight that something 
happened. There came a little splinter 
of sound from a clump of bamboo that 
was about twenty yards from the bun- 
galow. It was just a little skewer of 
noise that the silence jumped on pretty 
quick. But I felt it was not made by an 
animal. Those three hours had made my 
skin pretty sensitive, and I felt certain 
that some one was close. I listened with 
my ears and my hair and with my finger- 
tips. Ja, I felt the night with my hands, 
trying to find out who it was that was 
approaching the bungalow. 

“That person was near to us. I felt 
the soft noise of bare feet on the ground ; 
then I heard the creaking of the pine 
boards of the veranda. I listened to that 
creaking. It was not as loud as it would 
be if Hinton or I stepped on it. No, 
it was not half as loud. And that made 
me wonder. 

“When that creaking stopped, I 
crouched and put my ear to the ground. 
I heard a very soft patter of feet. And 
I was curious. There was mystery about 
that business, a mystery that I could not 
explain. The person was coming toward 
me, because I was then between the door- 
step and the bamboo-clump; so I got to 
my feet and waited. It was so black 
that I could not see my hand in front 
of my eyes, and I tried to tell myself 


that it was a native, and yet I 
knew it was not. Ja, I knew it 
was not. 


“The 
patter 
of feet 
stopped; 
then I heard 
them again. 
‘Now,’ I said, 
and I pushed 
out my _ hand 
into the dark. 

“What do you think I touched? I 
touched a bare arm, and the scream of 
a woman went up into the night like a 
mile-long blade of a kris, stabbing the 
silence through and through. 

“T cried out then; I cried out a ques- 
tion. ‘Who is there?’ I yelled. ‘Speak 
to me!’ 

“But no one answered. After that 


scream, the silence closed in again and 


nearly smothered me. Then I heard the 
rustling of the bamboos: then there was 
silence again—plenty of it, a silence that 
made my head ache! It seemed as if God 
Himself had suddenly fallen asleep, 
and all the little winds and the little 
animals remained quiet lest they might 
wake Him. 


“LJINTON and I went back into the 

bungalow, and Hinton lighted a 
candle. He lowered the candle, and 
there, on the doorstep, was a crushed 
moonflower. He picked up that flower 
and handed it to me as if I had done 
him an injury. 

“ ‘She will not come:again,’ he said. 
‘You tried to catch her and you fright- 
ened her.’ 

““Did you want her to come every 
night?’ I said, because I was a little mad 
at him. ‘I thought she was annoying 


you. 
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“T took the moonflower and sniffed it. 
Then I looked at Hinton. 

““ ‘She is white,’ he said. 

“Why ?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘Because if a Dyak woman had car- 
ried that flower in her hand for any 
distance, it would smell of oil,’ he said, 
‘and this blossom does not smell of oil.’ 

“ ‘Ja,’ I said, ‘you are learning a little. 
She is white, I think.’ 

“That was a nice mystery, was it not? 
I am a Dutchman; I do not fly up into 
the air about little things, but that thing 
was unusual. It was the most unusual 
happening of my life. And through the 
night we argued about it, Hinton and 
I, and after the night was over, we were 
none the wiser. 

“ ‘We will question Gung,’ I said. ‘We 
will question every native we can find.’ 

“But Gung knew nothing about her; 
neither did any one of those Dyaks. 
Each of them swore that he had never 
seen a white woman in that part of the 
country, and I knew they were telling 
the truth. I had been there for years, 
and I had never seen one. 

“What do you think of it?’ said 
Hinton. 

“«T do not know,’ I said. ‘I am more 
puzzled than any man in the world.’ 

“Now, the jungle was filled, at that 
time, with the traps that the Dyaks set 
for wild pigs, and all through the day 
these traps would come up in my mind. 
You have seen them. The pigs get caught 
in the noose, and a log of wood with a 
spike in it comes down and hits them 
in the back. And I always had a curious 
feeling that I would get caught in one 
of those traps myself, and that I would 
lie there for days, dying slowly. 

“On the day following the night that 
I touched the arm of the woman in the 
darkness, those traps made my blood 
run cold every time I thought of them. 
Once Hinton looked at me, and he read 
that thought in my eyes. 

“If she gets caught in one of them? 
he said. 

“ ‘Shut up!’ I cried. 
mad!’ 

“T called Gung, and I spoke to him. 
I told him that I would shoot any Dyak 
that I caught setting one of those pig- 
traps, and I told him to go out into the 
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jungle and cut the ropes of any he could 
find. Ja, I told him to take some Dyaks 
with him and put those infernal things 
out of commission. 

“*That is all I can do,’ I said to Hin- 
ton. ‘Now we must watch and wait 
again.’ 

“She will not come again,’ he 
snapped, and he looked at me as if he 
hated me for frightening the girl away. 

“*You are mad with me?’ I said. 

“No, I am not,’ he cried. 

“But I could see that he was mad. Ja/ 


“TT was moonlight on the next night, 

and we watched. It was so bright 
that we could see every little blade of 
grass, and I never felt the mystery of a 
night so much as I did on that night. 
It seemed as if Hinton and I were alone 
in a world that was not our world, a 
world that was made up of a silvered 
stretch of jungle, and a great bowl of 
opal sky in which a big moon rode with 
a score of little fat clouds in her train. 
And it seemed as if we were watching 
for a visitor from some other world, a 
world more mysterious than the one we 
were in. Ja, it was curious. It thrilled 
me as I was never thrilled before. 

“But she did not come—though we 
watched till the sun jumped up out of 
the Celebes Sea, and Hinton was looking 
mighty sad and downcast. The next 
night and the next we watched, but 
there was no sign of that woman. 

“ ‘She will not come again,’ said Hin- 
ton; and again he looked at me the way 
a rock-snake would look at something it 
was going to bite. 

“All right, my friend,’ I said. ‘I 
will not come to watch.’ 

“I did not watch again, but I knew 
that Hinton did. He did not tell me, 
but I knew. I would look at his eyes, 
and I could tell that he had been sitting 
up, watching to see if that woman would 
come again to leave a crushed moon- 
flower on his doorstep. 

“ ‘Hinton,’ I said to him one day, 
‘when you do not sleep in the night-time, 
you should sleep in the daytime.’ 

“That is my business,’ he said, 
snapping at me. ‘I will sleep whenever I 
please.’ 

“ ‘Of course,’ I said. ‘Sleep whenever 
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you please. Borneo is a free country. 
Ja, it is a very free country.’ 

“The day after I spoke to Hinton 
about sleep, he came down to my bunga- 
low, and I made him stay with me for 
supper. I thought that Borneo was be- 
ginning to tire him. He showed signs 
that I knew. 

“We talked about many things, and I 
agreed to walk up the hill with him to 
his bungalow. The moon rode like an 
empress across the sky, and her silver 
train made a league-wide swath across 
the tops of the jungle trees. I thought 
that I would only walk a hundred yards 
or so with Hinton, but we got to talk- 
ing about the future of your big country, 
the United States, and I forgot. 

“We were very close to Hinton’s bun- 
galow, still talking, when all of a sudden 
Hinton put out his hand and gripped 
my arm. 

“ Look!’ he gasped. ‘Look!’ 

“I looked. Gott, yes! That man’s 
voice thrilled me with the tensity of it. 
I looked with all my eyes in the direc- 
tion he pointed. 

“What do you think I saw? I saw 
a girl! Ja, a girl as lovely as the night- 
witches which the Shans say live in the 
blue hills at the head of the Menam 
River—a girl who was as beautiful as 
Moana, the sea-goddess that the Trings 
say fishes for men with a net of gold at 
eventide. She was a wonder-woman, a 
wonder-woman who seemed unreal as I 
stared at her. She was standing with her 
back toward us, looking at Hinton’s 
bungalow, and we watched her without 
her knowing that we were watching her. 
Now and then she moved, moved softly, 
like a sunbeam creeping over the grass 
—ja, moved like one of those little bits 
of down that float off from the big pods 
of the Jano tree when the summer is 
dying. 


“CHE was dressed in a garment made 

of fiber, but her limbs were bare, 
and her glorious black hair hung down 
to her waist. But what held Hinton 
and me was not her beauty, not the 
charm of her movements as she stepped 
over the soft grass, but the belief that 
came into our minds that she was not 
real. That is so. As I stared at her, I 
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expected her to float away on a moon- 
beam. You can understand, can you not? 
We were looking at something we 
thought was not possible. We were look- 
ing at a white girl in a place where our 
intelligence told us there was no such 
person ! 

“We did not move. We hardly 
breathed. We just stood there like two 
statues, and we watched her. Like a soft- 
stepping faun she walked toward the 
door of Hinton’s bungalow. She stooped 
and placed upon the doorstep something 
we knew to be another one of those 
crushed moonflowers; then she turned, 
and very swiftly she sped toward the 
bamboo-clump through which she had 
passed on the night I touched her with 
my hand in the darkness. 

“Hinton seemed to wake up when 
that girl passed into the bamboos. He 
woke up with a start. He gave a curious 
little cry, and before I could stop him, 
he was racing after her. 

“Have you ever done anything in 
your life that was so much out of the 
ordinary that afterward it seemed to 
you that it was a dream? Well, that 
mad chase through the night was such 
a thing to me. Ja, even now, when I 
look back at it, it seems as if it did not 
happen. But it did. Ja, ja, it did! And 
I cannot tell you in words what a strange 
thing it was. There was that big, scared- 
faced moon riding through the clear sky, 
and there was a silence that was ter- 
rific. 

“The big trees in the jungle stood 
out like the Grenadier Guards that I 
remember seeing at Potsdam when I was 
a boy. They seemed to be watching us 
—yes, they seemed watching Hinton and 
me and that dream-nymph that fled in 
fear of us like a flying moonbeam, her 
black hair streaming out behind her. 


“| AM an old man, but I look back 
on that night as one of the most 


wonderful nights of my life. Hinton 
was a crazed man. I tried to stop him, 
because up in the back of my head came 
a picture of those big traps. My eyes 
were fixed upon that girl darting ahead 
of us, and I thought every minute that 
she would run into one of those things 
and that her scream of agony would 
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come to my ears. Twice I yelled out to 
Hinton to stop, but he did not hear me. 
No, he would not hear me. That man 
who had fled from the United States 
because, as he said, he wished to get 
peace and shut himself off from men 
and women, was racing like a madman 
through the night in an effort to catch 
up with a girl that he did not know and 
that he had only seen at a distance a 
few minutes before! 

“Now I am going to tell you the 
wonder of that chase. You know the 
Whiteface Chasm? Well, we went up 
the side of the hill toward the chasm, 
the girl leading, Hinton about thirty 
yards behind her and I trying my best 
to keep close to Hinton. She was run- 
ning toward that chasm. You know what 
it is, because you have seen it. Ja, it is 
a drop of four hundred feet. And she 
was making direct toward it, running 
like a deer. 

“We burst out from the trees and ran 
across the clearing. I shouted to Hinton 
to stop. I screamed out to him, but he 
was so anxious to catch up with her that 
for a little while he did not understand 
what I meant. Then all of a sudden he 
knew, and he stopped with a scream that 
bit into the silence that hung over the 
place. 

“He stopped, and I stopped too. Ja, 
I stopped mighty quick. That girl was 
within ten feet of the edge of that place, 
and I screamed out to her. I screamed 
out in a voice loud enough to be heard in 
Sarawak. 

“We will not hurt you!’ 
‘Stop! Stop!’ 

“She stopped and turned her face to 
look at us. Only the sky was behind 
her as she stood on the edge of the 
chasm, and she looked the loveliest thing 
I had ever seen. She stood up there, 
supple and beautiful; and Hinton and 
I, with dry throats, stood and watched 
her. He was breathing so hard that he 
could not speak. 

“ *Tell her we will not hurt her, Hoch- 
dorf!’ he cried. ‘Tell her of the danger 
of the traps—quick, man, quick!’ 

“I cried out to her in English, but 
it was plain to me that she did not 
understand me. I tried her in the Dyak 
tongue, but her face did not change, 


I cried. 
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and when Hinton made a step forward, 
she stepped back closer to the edge of 
that infernal pit that was behind her. 
I tried her with a smattering of Chinese, 
with all the Malay gibberish that I knew, 
and with a little Hindustani. But 
she could not understand what I was 
saying. I was sure of that. Again and 
again I told her I was a fool Dutch- 
man, a naturalist, and that I would not 
hurt her; but her face showed that not 
one word of my talk was understandable 
to her. 

“And her fear of Hinton and me was 
so great that when we moved an inch 
forward, she moved forward too. And 
she told us by gestures what she intended 
to do. Ja! As she got closer to that 
chasm, she lifted up her arms and 
showed us that she intended to jump 
if we came nearer. 

“T looked at Hinton, and Hinton 
looked at me. ‘Stay here,’ he said, and 
his voice was new and strange to me. 
‘Walk back a little so that you will not 
frighten her. So! Now stay right there 
and watch.’ 

“ «What are you going to do?’ I said. 

““*Never mind,’ he answered sharply. 
‘Stay and watch. I may be an hour or 
two hours, but watch her, Hochdorf. 
For heaven’s sake, watch her! She is too 
wonderful to let her run the chance of 
being killed in one of those traps in the 
jungle!’ 


“LJINTON ran back along the tracks 

we had come, and I stood there 
and watched the girl. It was the 
strangest job I had ever done in my life, 
and I have done some strange jobs. There 
was just the big moon, and she and I, 
in the whole world. The moon was 
watching us, and we were watching 
each other. Ja/ and what that fool Hin- 
ton intended to do, I did not know. I 
thought of all sorts of things, but I 
could not guess. 

“For one hour I watched her—for 
two hours, three! Her face was turned 
toward me, and I was so close that I 
could see her big eyes shining in the 
moonlight. ‘Where has that fellow 
gone?’ I said to myself over and over 
again, and just as I was saying it for 
the thousandth time, I stopped. Up be- 
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hind that girl, over the edge of the 
chasm, came a head and shoulders. Ja, 
it was Hinton! 

“You have seen that cliff. Do you 
think it possible that a man could climb 
up the face of it? ,You do not. But 
Hinton did it! He did it on that moon- 
light night! He did something that no 
native has ever been able to do—never! 
Gung has attempted it, but after climb- 
ing for five hours he gave it up, and I 
do not think that Hinton could do it 
again in a thousand years. But on that 
night he was big. The longing for his 
home-country was big with him, and he 
could do things. On that night he hated 
Borneo, and she was something he had 
to protect against its dangers. 

“Hinton came up behind her as she 
stood looking at me, and he seized her 
in his arms. She struggled and fought 
like a tigress, but we took her down to 
my bungalow, and after a little while, 
when she found that we did not intend 
to do her any harm, she became quiet. 

“Do you see that picture in your 
paper? You think she is beautiful? 
Well, on those first days, after Hinton 
and I carried her down from the chasm, 
I think she looked a thousand times more 
beautiful than that picture which you 
see. We talked to her all day, and little 
by little, out of the reticule of her mind 
came words that she had forgotten— 
English words. Now and then a strange 
look would come over her face as if she 
were foraging far back in her brain- 
cells, and then her face would light up 
with childish delight, and her lips would 
utter a word. One day, after a dozen 
attempts, she uttered the word mother. 
Again on another day, she said father. 
It was wonderful! 

“*What do you think?’ said Hinton 
to me, on that first night. 

“She is the only survivor from some 
shipwreck down the coast, and she has 
worked her way up through the jungle,’ 
I said. 

“How long has she been here?’ he 
asked. 

“*The Lord only knows,’ I said. ‘She 
looks to be about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. Perhaps she might have 
been five or six years or more.’ 

“She had learned things in the jungle 
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—wonderful things. She talked to the 
black monkey, and the black monkey 
talked back to her. She could hiss like 
a snake, so that the big orang shivered 
with fear. Never have I heard anyone 
who could imitate birds and animals as 
she could—never! She would get be- 
hind the door and imitate every bird and 
animal in the jungle, and she would 
fool me, who have lived in the jungle 
the best part of my life. 

“After a little while she began to 
understand some of the things which we 
tried to question her about. We found 
out that she knew that I was living there 
as well as Hinton when she first put the 
flowers on his doorstep. Ja/ One day I 
picked a moonflower and I pointed at 
Hinton and then at me. She looked at 
us both for a minute; then she got all 
excited and turned quickly and ran 
away to play with the black monkey. 
Strange, was it not? My friend, whether 
it is Borneo or Broadway, women are 
the same in little matters of that kind. 


“ATOW I am going to tell you the great 

wonder-part of my story — the 
wonder that makes me think that the 
dear God picks up little broken threads 
at Pittsburgh and at Borneo and at Cal- 
cutta and a thousand other places and 
makes out of these a great strand of 
happiness. That girl had been staying 
at my bungalow for five weeks when a 
schooner anchored outside the reef. It 
was the Red Hart, and it was skippered 
by a Scotchman named Malcolm, a nice 
man who carried cargoes of spice and 
sandalwood and raw rubber over to 
Singapore. He came ashore to see me, 
and while we were talking on the ve- 
randa, that girl came up the little path 
in front of me. I can see her now as 
I saw her then. She was the most wonder- 
ful thing in all the world. 

“That Scotchman was talking to me, 
and all of a sudden the words that were 
on his lips were thrust .down his throat 
as if a great hand had gathered them up 
and pushed them down his windpipe. 
He got to his feet with a cry of aston- 
ishment, and he stared at that girl. Ja, 
he stared at her as if he had suddenly 
seen the gates of Paradise open before 
him. And she stopped and looked at 
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Malcolm—looked at him with her big 
eyes open wide and her little red, moist 
lips slightly parted, showing her white 
teeth that were like little baby pearls 
that the Chinese gather up from the 
sand-banks at the mouth of the Hwang- 
ho. 

“For a minute or two they looked at 
each other, and I felt that something 
would snap in the back of my head if 
one or the other did not speak quick. 
I looked from Malcolm to the girl, and 
from the girl to that big skipper. He 
was moistening his lips over and over 
again as if he was trying to say some- 
thing which he was afraid to say—ja, 
afraid to say. Then that girl spoke. 
She spoke one word. What do you think 
it was? It was ‘Father!’ 

“Morton, there are little things in life 
which you and I and all the big brains 
in the world cannot puzzle out. I can- 
not tell you why the black monkey knows 
when a snake has got out of its box in 
the darkness. No—and I cannot tell 
you how that girl knew her father. He 
was her father. Ja/ When she spoke 
that word, a curtain was torn from my 
mind and I remembered. I remembered 
the sorrow which had set for years on 
the big Scotchman’s face. Beating up 
from Sandarkan to this place, six years 
before, his child was swept overboard in 
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a storm, and the wonderful girl who 
looked at him with her great blue eyes 
that carried all the mystery of the world 
was the child he had given up for lost.” 

The naturalist stopped speaking. 
“Gee!” cried the American, ‘“‘what a 
great story for a New York Sunday 
supplement !” 

“Ach, you make me tired!” snapped 
the naturalist. “It is not a story for a 
Sunday supplement. It is truth, and it 
can only be told in places like this, 
where the surroundings make belief pos- 
sible. But she was beautiful. Ja, she was 
beautiful. Let me look at that paper 
again. She is a thousand times more 
beautiful than that. I can shut my eyes 
and see her as she really is, the most 
beautiful girl in all the world. I am 
going to have a little sleep, Morton. I 
am tired, but I am very happy to think 
that the dear God planned it so that 
a man came over from the place where 
Steel has his altars, that place Pitts- 
burgh in the United States, to make a 
little lost girl in Borneo happy. Things 
like that would be a miracle in the days 
when David fought with Goliath, but 
nowadays people are blind and stupid, 
and they do not see the handiwork of 
Him who has put the marks upon the 
green snake and gave the wisdom to the 
big orang.” 
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“WHO CARES?” 


OSMO HAMILTON, author of “ The Blindness of Virtue,” “ The Sins of 
the Children” and that popular GREEN BOOK success “Scandal,” has 
written for us a new novel that distinctly surpasses even those other much- 
“Who Cares?” is instinct with the spirit of 
youth and spring, alive with the urge of young life toward romance and 
Its heroine is even more daringly delightful than Beatrix 
Vanderdyke ; its situations are even more novel and interesting than those 
of “Scandal.” You may count upon beginning the most wholly fascinating 
story of the year when you open the next—the April— issue of THE 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE and turn to “Who Cares?” 











Training-Camp Warfare 





By Lieutenant Herbert Morton Stoops 











(It is a dark and stormy night. Suddenly 
above the deafening roar of the tempest the 
drenched and shivering Listening Post hears 
the stealthy footsteps of an Enemy Patrol. 
Peering above the frail parapet, the L. P. 
discerns the approaching foe, armed to the 


YZ o, Pz teeth.) 
—_ MEG Ver LisTENING Post: What are you doing with 
GAVE Lr prisoners? 
i. g ENEMY Patrro.: We're sending ’em back 
to barracks, 

LIsTENING Post: We're yours. 
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By John 
Barton Oxford \ 


{ 


rr | HE subdued bustle which had 
z | succeeded the return of the 
long line of carriages from the 
cemetery on the hill was dying out. The 
undertaker’s wagon, piled high with un- 
gainly folding chairs, had creaked out 


of the yard. Mrs. Dodge and Mrs, Cor- 
bett, the last remaining two of a small 


army of volunteer dish-washers, untied 
their aprons, filled the copper tank on 


the kitchen stove and took their de- 
parture. Hannah Pike would have been 
highly pleased with the thoroughly effi- 
cient way the house had been put to 
rights; but Hannah Pike would be 
henceforth but a memory in the village. 

Russel Pike, turning from the back 
door after he had closed it after the two 
departing women, was aware of a still- 
ness in the house so pronounced that it 
seemed almost a physical presence. The 
monotonous, unhurried tick-tocking of 
an old wall-clock above the table only 
accentuated that heavy, brooding silence. 
He welcomed the creak of floor-boards 
upstairs which presently reached his ears, 
He knew it was Emily Sturgis, smooth- 
ing the white covers of the beds where 
the minister, the quartet from the Baptist 
church and the bearers had laid their 
coats. It must be cold in those unheated 
rooms upstairs. He started for the hall- 
way, to call up to Emily to let those beds 
be until morning. But even as he turned 
the knob of the hall door, he heard light 
footfalls on the back stairs. 


It hadn’t occurred to him that Emily 
would come down those stairs, garbed in 
her sorry best clothes, her hat with the 
purple feather on it, an old straw suit- 
case from the garret bulging with the 
sum-total of Emily’s worldly posses- 
sions. The sight of her thus arrayed 
and accoutered struck him with all the 
force of a blow in the dark. 


MILY deposited her suit-case on the 
kitchen table while she drew on a 
pair of black cotton gloves. A_ veil 
over her hat came down as far as the 
bridge of her nose, and so he could not 
see the suspicious redness of her eyes. 
He stood looking at her in speechless 
helplessness while he strove to rally the 
wits this unlooked-for move on her part 
had stampeded, 

“You—you aint goin’, Emily?” he 
asked at length. 

“T’ve got to, aint I?” she answered. 

“T dunno. I hadn’t thought about any 
such thing. Why’ve you got to go?” 

“Tt makes things diff’rent now your 
Ma’s dead.” 

He thought this over, scowling as he 
pondered it. He did not seem to get 
the point. 

“Folks would talk,” she enlightened 
him. 

He drew himself up with a jerky 
movement of his shoulders. He looked 
at her with almost startled eyes. It had 
never occurred to him that Emily had 
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grown up, that she was nearly twenty. 
To him she had always been a little girl, 
despite her done-up hair and her length- 
ened skirts. He felt suddenly very much 
alone, and more than a trifle alarmed by 
the immediate future. The fact that 
Emily would possibly leave had never 
crossed his mind. 

“Where you goin’?” he wanted to 
know. 

Emily shook her head. 

“T aint sure,” she said. “I thought 
I'd go as fur as Bradford to-night on 
the eight o’clock train, and try to-morrer 
to get somethin’ to do there. If I can’t 
find anything there, I'll have to move on 
again.” 

“Where?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“Anywheres where there’s a chance of 
somethin’ to do,” she said vaguely. 

“What’ll I do?” he said, wrinkling his 
brows over the disturbing prospects. 

“They’s a whole ham on the shelf 
down cellar, and two loaves of cake in 
the green tin box, and three sheets of 
biscuits—” 

“What’ll I do after them things is 
gone, I mean,” he suggested. “I aint no 
hand to fend for myself. I aint never 
had to do it. I shouldn’t know how to 
begin.” 

“P’r’aps you could board somewheres 
near—at Mis’ Tyler’s or Mis’ Whitby’s, 
maybe,” Emily said ; but she said it with 
a little gulp of wretchedness that did 
not escape him. 

“Do you want to go, Emily?” he de- 
manded of her. 

She pulled the edge of the veil lower 
on her nose, but even as she did so, some- 
thing which glistened in the dim light 
of the lamp behind the stove trickled 
from beneath it and hung irresolutely 
a moment on her chin before dropping 
to the floor. 

“No, I don’t,” she said. “But I’ve 
simply got to. Folks will talk.” 


HE caught up the suit-case. The 

wall-clock struck the half-hour with 
a whirring of wooden mechanism out of 
all proportion to the brevity of the single 
stroke. 

“This place is all the home I’ve ever 
known,” she said, her head turned away 
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from him. “And you and your ma seems 
like my own folks to me, Russ. I wa’n't 
but eight when your ma took me off’m 
the State. You've both been as good 
as gold to me, and used me as if [ 
was one of the fam’ly. I hate to go. 
Honest, it tears me all up to doit. But 
I’ve got to. Mis’ Tyler made me see 
that this afternoon.” 

“Darn Hattie Tyler!” Russ said un- 
der his breath. 

“Good-by, Russ!” Emily said, and 
marched with her suit-case to the door. 

“Wait a minute, Em’ly!” said he. 
“You say folks’ll talk?” 

“Mis’ Tyler says so,” she answered 
drearily. 

“If she says so, she’ll see to it they 
do, if she has to start it herself,’ he 
mused. “Emly!” 

“Yeh !” 

“You say you don’t want to go?” 

“No!” 

“And I don’t want you to. I aint no 
hand to fend for myself, like I’ve told 
you. Seems, too, like Ma wouldn’t want 
you goin’ off like this—all alone, with 
only the fare to Bradford in your pock- 
et.” 

“She'd rather I’d go than have any 
talk goin’ on.” 

“You aint got no folks at all to go 
to?” 

She shook her head. 

“The State was all the folks I ever 
had,” she said bitterly, ‘“—exceptin’ your 
ma and you,” she coucluded in a softer 
voice. 

“Say, Em’ly!” 
ened suddenly. 

“Well?” 

“There’s a way out, after all. I 
dunno as you'll want to take it. That’s 
up to you. You know what I am—just 
one of the plodders scrabblin’ hard to 
make both ends meet. You know what 
I got—just the place here, all mortgaged 
up, and the best land sold to pay the 
bills of Ma’s five years’ sickness. But 
the Pikes has always been folks in this 
vicinity. The Pike name has always 
sorter been looked up to, and is even 


His face had bright- 


now, for all the family’s sorter gone to 


seed. I’m a good fifteen years older 
than you are, and I can’t see nothin’ 
particular ahead of me but grubbin’ 
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along on the place here for a bare livin’. 
But if you say the word, Em’ly, I'll 
trade you the Pike name for what you'll 
do to keep things comfortable here. If 
you don’t want to go, like you say you 
don’t, if this place seems like home to 
you and you want to stay on here, we'll 
silence all the talk by goin’ over to 
Pierce Emmons’ to-night and gettin’ 
married.” 


HE suit-case slipped out of her fin- 

gers and landed heavily on the splin- 
tered floor of the kitchen. She tugged 
furiously at the veil. There was some- 
thing like a sob in her throat as she 
caught her breath, but it was much more 
a sound of relief than of dismay. 

“T hadn’t ought to let you,” she said. 
“Your ma was always awful proud of 
the Pike name and what the Pike name 
meant. You could have your pick of a 
whole lot of girls round here, Russ, 
some of ’em with money. I know that. 
But a home looks awful, awful good to 
me, and I aint got no place to go par- 
ticular, and no folks—” 

He stepped past her to a little entry- 
way by the back door to snatch down his 
coat and hat from a wooden peg in the 
wall. 

“Come on, then,” he said, putting his 
hand beneath the crook of her arm 
nearest him. 

“Now?” 

“Right now.” 

“T hadn’t ought to.’ 

“You done well by Ma. No 
could have taken better care of 
than you did.” 

He opened the back door, but 
hung back. 

“Ts that why you’re doin’ it?” 

“No,” 

“Then why are you?” 

“’Cause I want to.” 

“You sure about that?” 

“Sure. Come on.” 

He locked the kitchen door behind 
them. 


9 


one 
her 


she 


HEN the eight o’clock train, which 
was to have borne Emily to Brad- 
ford, was whistling at the curve above 
the station, Emily and Russ Pike stood 
on the round old millstone that served 
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as doorstep to Pierce Emmons’ weather- 
beaten little house. In a sky unusually 
cold and clear for March, stars of a 
wintry brilliance winked down at them. 
Behind drawn shades Pierce Emmons 
was fingering the last three dollars Russ 
Pike had possessed in the world. 

They started homeward by the short- 
cut across the frozen fields. Emily sud- 
denly stopped short and clutched Russ’ 
arm. 

“T hadn’t oughter let you done it,” 
she said in a thin, scared voice. ‘‘You’re 
one of the Pikes that’s always been 
looked up to round here, and I’m just 
a girl nobody knows anything about. 
I aint even had a real name of my own 
till now. I was found in a field and 
took to the orphanage at Westvale. 
They called me Emily there, and I took 
the name Sturgis and insisted on havin’ 
it, because I liked it. But I’ll work for 
you, Russ. I'll work my hands off for 
you for this. I got some real folks now, 
aint I? I got you, Russ.” 

She had sunk down as she spoke, un- 
til she knelt in the thin, crusted snow, 
her cheek pressed hard against his hand, 
which she held to her face. 

Russ Pike was strangely touched. He 
lifted her gently to her feet. 

“There, Em’ly, there!” he soothed 
her. “Don’t go to talkin’ like that. 
Names don’t amount to much. It’s the 
folks that has ’em that counts—what 
they are and how they act. You're as 
good as I am any day in the week—and 
a darned sight better.” 


EXT day, when it became known 

that Russ Pike had married the 
State girl who had grown up in the Pike 
family, there were many Covert grins 
in the village. It was whispered hither 
and yon that Emily knew which side 
her bread was buttered on, that she had 
played her cards shrewdly. There were 


‘even unkind comments as to the hasti- 


ness of the ceremony after Mrs. Pike’s 
death. 

“The day of Hannah Pike’s funeral, 
mind you—the very evenin’ of the day 
she was buried,” Mrs. Tyler lamented 
with many lugubrious shakings of her 
head across her back fence to her nearest 
neighbor. 
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It was noticeable, too, that certain of 
the village families who had clung clan- 
nishly to the Pikes even in their long 
period of financial stress now turned 
a cold shoulder on the last representative 
of the house. The Doanes and the 
Plummers and the Cawleys and the 
Whitbys let Russ Pike know in no un- 
certain ways that he was henceforth an 
unwelcome guest in their respective baili- 
wicks, 

Emily noticed the change and was 
troubled. She spoke of it to Russ, who 
only laughed. It didn’t trouble him, 
he declared. The Doanes and the 
Plummers and the Cawleys and the 
Whitbys could do as they saw fit, and 
be hanged to ’em. He'd live his life 
and they could live theirs. Only, they’d 
better not snub Emily too openly—if 
they did, it wouldn’t be well for any of 
them if he heard of it. 

But for all his brave words, Emily 
was sure he felt the sting of it. Russ 
Pike had married a State girl, and even 
the few worth-while doors that had here- 
tofore been open to him were now closed 
to him forever. Hers was the fault, she 
felt sure; and because of it she brooded 
much over it all when Russ was not 
there to see. 

And because she brooded too much 
about it, she began very humanly to as- 
cribe attributes to Russ which he never 
possessed: a tenderness toward her 
which she was sure was bred of pity, a 
restlessness in him, concealed by brave 
protestations that village talk or village 
snubs were nothing to him. She saw 
herself as having taken advantage of 
him in his loneliness and distress, of 
being party to a sorry mistake which was 
slowly making him older, more isolated, 
more ploddingly hopeless. 

She was brooding thus one overcast 
summer afternoon when Pierce Emmons 
opened the front gate and came up the 
walk with as much dignity as two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds and a glass reg- 
istering ninety-three degrees of sticky 
heat would permit. 


HE met him at the front door. Pierce 
Emmons wore that bland smile 
which belongs solely to the bearer of 
good tidings of great joy. It wreathed 
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his perspiring face with beaming good- 
nature. It even made his joggly double 
chin for once a pleasant thing. 

She brought out chairs to the front 
porch, where the wisp of breeze would 
reach them. Emmons sat down in a 
cane-seated rocking-chair and beamed 
yet more ingratiatingly. 

“IT have come to tell you who you 
are,” said he. 

“Who I am?” 

“Did you ever hear of a place called 
Northville?” 

Emily hadn’t. 

“It’s in the upper part of the State— 
great lumber place. The Saxby plants 
are there.” 

Emmons mopped his face with a silk 
handkerchief with a wide lavender bor- 
der. 

“Suppose I should tell you that you 
were one of those Saxbys?” said he, 
leaning toward her. “Not one of the 
main family, the millionaires, you know, 
but one of the other branches? How 
would that strike you?” 

She looked at him in unbelief. She 
couldn’t quite fathom what he was 
driving at. 

“One of those Saxbys I mention has 
just died intestate—a bachelor. His 
next of kin seems to be the only daugh- 
ter of his younger brother. The younger 
brother was much of a ne’er-do-well, 
I’m afraid. We traced him to Fairfield, 
where he seems to have married, deserted 
his wife and disappeared. There has 
been a lot of pretty strenuous guessing 
and then a lot of tracing and verifying. 
Anyway, a lawyer in Northville has re- 
cently been in touch with me. We’ve 
waited until we are sure. But there 
isn’t a shade of doubt about it now. You 
are the daughter of that younger brother 
of the man who has died intestate; and 
there’s something like thirty thousand 
dollars coming to you, Mrs. Pike.” 

He flourished the lavender-bordered 
handkerchief again. 

“Would you like to hear how we 
traced this to you?” 

“No,” she said. “If you’re sure all 
this is so, that’s enough for now.” 

“We're sure enough!” 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” 

“A trifle more than that.” 
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She began picking a corner of her 
white apron. She did not seem as over- 
come as Pierce Emmons would have 
imagined she would be. She seemed 
debating something with herself. 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” she sighed 
again. 

“A very tidy little fortune.” 

“In money?” 

“In cold cash—in fact, in savings- 
banks deposits.” 

“Who knows of all this? 
people?” 

“No one, save that other lawyer and 
myself.” 

“It can be kept quiet?” 

“If you wished it so.” 

“For a long time?” 

“As long as you wished.” 


How many 


HE rolled the corner of the apron, 

her eyes fixed steadfastly upon it. 
Emmons flirted mosquitoes with his lav- 
ender-bordered handkerchief, watching 
her closely. 

“T don’t want Russ to know anything 
about it—not yet,” she said. 

“That, of course, shall be as you 
wish,” he said in his most noncommittal 
manner. 

There was a long period of silence. 
Emmons was watching her covertly out 
of the corners of his cold blue eyes. He 
had expected something quite different 
from this. People who have had nothing 
all their lives don’t generally hear the 
announcement of a young fortune com- 
ing to them with no show of emotion 
whatever. They are not supposed to sit 
twirling the corner of a white apron 
and scowling down at it. It isn’t ac- 
cording to Hoyle. Emmons was one of 
those men who are vaguely disturbed 
when people do not act in an obvious 
and expected manner. 

It was Emily’s voice that finally broke 
the silence of the hot afternoon. It was 
a thin, tired voice. 

“I’m glad you came here, Mr. Em- 
mons. You know a lot about divorce, 
don’t you?” 

“Huh? Divorce?” Emmons started 
violently. “Well, something—some- 
thing,” he said, recovering himself. 

“Suppose I wanted a divorce, how 
would I go about it?” 
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“A divorce! Good Lord! I supposed 
you and Russ were two reg’lar cooing 
doves. Divorce, hey? Well, now, what 
grounds?” 

“Oh, that don’t matter. 
want the divorce. Aint non-support 
grounds? Suppose, since we were mar- 
ried, Russ had never given me a cent. 
Suppose the sewing and the dressmaking 
l’d done had kept us going—and him 
an able-bodied man, at that. Suppose 
I was just tired of working myself to 
death for him and having him spend 
the money I’d earned. Could I get one 
on those grounds?” 

“If you could prove it.” 

“IT can prove it easy enough!” 

“H’m!’ Emmons looked distinctly 
displeased. 

“Would it cost much?” 

“Not a great deal—no, not so very 
much.” 

“Then just don’t say anything to any- 
body about—about this money that has 
come to me, and tell me what to do to 
get my divorce. I'll pay you well for 
a 


I just—just 


HE lavender-bordered handkerchief 

became unduly agitated. It swished 
to and fro so viciously that beads of 
perspiration started trickling down Em- 
mons’ fat face from his exertions. 

“Don’t want him to know about this 
money that’s coming to you and want a 
divorce. I see!” 

“No, I don’t think you do see!” 

“Well, then?” 

“You only see as far as we’ve gone. 
I do want nothing said, and I do want 
the divorce. Then I want to go away. 
And afterward, when it has sorter 
blown over— Has Russ got any relatives 
with money?” she interrupted herself 
suddenly. 

“Not that I know of. Whole family 
is pretty much on the rocks.” 

“Aint there any that might have 
money ?” 

“There’s some cousins out West some- 
wheres. Maybe they might.” 

“Well, then, after there’s a—a 
divorce, after I’ve gone away and the 
thing is sorter forgotten, I want you to 
take this money that’s coming to me, 
and make Russ believe that one of those 
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cousins out West you just spoke of has 
died and left it to him.” 

Emmons jerked himself erect in his 
rocking-chair. A great light of com- 
prehension was slowly breaking over his 
heavy features. 

“You want me to do that? 
for?” he demanded. 

“Because I owe it to Russ. I married 
him when he was lonesome and dis- 
couraged and didn’t know which way to 
turn—just after his mother died, you 
know. He’s a Pike. He ought to have 
married some one that was his equal. 
He ought to have married one of the 
Doanes or the Cawleys or some one like 
that. It’s just been killin’ him by inches ; 
I can see it, though he wouldn’t ever 
let me know it for the world. It’s been 
killin’ him by inches what people say 
about his marryin’ a nobody State girl 
that his Ma took and brought up. So 
you’ve got to do as I say about the 
divorce and that money that’s coming 
to me. It’s all I can do to pay Russ 
for bein’ so good to me!” 

Emmons stared at her for a moment. 
Then his head went back, and he began 
to chuckle. 

“It can’t be done. Impossible! Quite 
impossible !”” he announced. 

“You’ve got to do it. There must be 
some way.” 

“There aint,” he said with finality. 
“And the reason why there aint is be- 
cause one of Russ’ cousins out West 
really did die, and left him thirty-odd 
thousand dollars, and Russ come to me, 
and together we patched up the story 
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about you bein’ the Saxby woman they’re 
lookin’ for in Northville. We done it 
by payin’ a certain Saxby up there in 
Northville—one of the poor-relation 
Saxbys that aint got a cent to rub against 
another—fifty dollars for the privilege 
of usin’ his name. 

“Russ says he don’t give one double- 
barreled hooray darn about how the 
folks here snub him, but he’s hanged if 
he aint sorry for the way they’ve treated 
you. He also says you’ve worked night 
and day to keep things goin’ here, and 
he wanted the money to be yours, or for 
you to think it was yours, because you'd 
always been frettin’ yourself about to 
death thinkin’ you was a nobody. But 
you mustn’t tell him a word of all this 
I’ve just told you. I’m only tellin’ you 
because there aint goin’ to be no sense 
of your both shiftin’ that fortune back 
and forth, one to the other. It’s just 
naturally got to light somewhere. So 
let him think I aint said a word to you 
about it. That'll be best, wont it?” 

She did not answer him. Instead she 
sprang from her chair and went around 
the corner of the house. Emmons wad- 
dled after her. 

In the lower field he could see Russ 
Pike working in a patch of half-grown 
corn. The girl gathered up her skirts 
and began to run in that direction. 

Emmons stood watching her, a broad 
grin on the round, fat face. He knew 
his injunctions as to secrecy would never 
be heeded. His grin grew yet broader 
as he realized it was better that they 
should not be respected. 
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Carthy,’ observed Dr. Drum- 
J} mond. 

He looked with a twinkle in his eyes 
at a man who entered the hotel bar and 
who, being plentifully bemired and 
carrying a shotgun, had presumably been 
shooting. 

McCarthy deposited the gun in a cor- 
ner and beckoned to the bartender. “I 
haven’t seen them either,” he said agree- 
ably. 

“There were plenty on the lake ‘Tues- 
day,” said Drummond between puffs of 
his worn pipe. 

“f don’t know what there were Tues- 
day, but there weren’t any to-day; and 
what there were were as wild as two legs 
and two wings apiece could make ’em,” 
said McCarthy, who had been born and 
bred in the West but was still Irish. 
“There was a durned Indian with a 
squaw and a tepee at the south end of 
the lake, and I guess he’s shot half of 
them and skeered the other half.” 

“Likely. Queer place to camp,” said 
the Doctor, meditatively. “It’s not on 
the straight trail, anywhere.” 

“You can’t account for Indians. 
Maybe they’re on their honeymoon,” sug- 
gested McCarthy. ‘Bad luck to them, 
anyway! Will you come to-morrow and 
try the big slough north of the town?” 

The Doctor declined the invitation 
and went home pondering upon the 
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migratory red men, who interested him 
more than ducks. 


HREE nights later the Doctor was 

smoking a last pipe before going to 
bed when he heard the soft thudding of 
a shoeless horse’s feet. ‘The sound ceased 
at his veranda, and he hoisted himself 
regretfully from his chair and knocked 
out his pipe-ash against the bar of the 
stove. He opened the door as the rider 
mounted the steps. 

In the light which streamed out, the 
Doctor saw the figure of a tall Indian 
and met the gaze of a pair of somber 
dark eyes. The man’s dress bore no 
tribal mark, but after one glance Drum- 
mond confidently put a question in the 
soft Cree tongue and was promptly an- 
swered. The Indian was camping at the 
Lake of the Black Water, and his squaw 
was sick, and he had heard -that the 
medicine-man was wise and of a good 
heart. Therefore he came to ask help. 

The Doctor asked one or two ques- 
tions, which were answered intelligently, 
and in ten minutes he was riding out 
into the dark with the Cree at his horse’s 
flank. 

It was cold, for the gusty wind was 
bitter with the chill of coming winter, 
and the loneliness of the prairie night 
was profound and terrible. Drummond 
had faced it for twenty years, but he 
never ceased to recognize it; and now, 
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following the little-used trail to the lake, 
it struck him with fresh force. He 
imagined the little wind-beaten tent be- 
side the black stretch of water, and the 
stranger life suffering in uncomforted 
pain ; his mind carried him to luxurious 
sick-beds he had once known, to care- 
fully tended weakness, to the alleviations 
of science and wealth; and though the 
night was wild and keen, and there was 
no reward in view beyond a glimpse of a 
strange and alien life, Drummond quick- 
ened his horse’s pace and looked ahead 
with sympathetic impatience. 

The lake lay ten miles southwestward 
of the town, within sight of the forest 
which in places forms the frontier line 
between Manitoba and Dakota, and out 
of the track of farms. The land around 
it was waste, and even in summer, when 
the scattered bluffs on the margin were 
in leaf, and the life of reeds and sedges 
was awake, it had an aspect of desola- 
tion. Drummond had never known it 
by night, but he had imagined it. He 
wondered if the Indian riding in silence 
behind him felt the chill of the waste 
places of the earth as a white man must 
always feel them. 

“PRE long ride drew to an end, and 

they came within sound of the sob- 
bing water and the wrenching of the 
wind-torn trees. The Indian drew 
ahead and broke his silence, glancing 
over his shoulder at the Doctor. 

“I guide—the trail breaks here. The 
tepee is to the south,” he said; and 
Drummond recognized tense control in 
the deep, even tones. It seemed that this 
squaw must be better loved than is usual 
with the patient domestic chattel of the 
red man. 

The wash of the water sounded close ; 
presently a horse neighed near by, and 
was answered by the Indian’s pony. 
Then the dimly luminous outline of the 
tepee showed through the darkness, and 
Drummond drew up and dismounted. 
The Indian lifted the tent-flap and let 
the Doctor pass in. 

The interior was like all Indian dwell- 
ing-places except that it was unusually 
clean and orderly. The sick woman was 
lying on a pile of skins against the can- 
vas wall, one thin arm flung across her 
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eyes. Before the Doctor more than 
glanced at her, the Indian passed him 
and dropped on his knees beside the 
woman, drawing back the sheltering arm 
to look into the hidden face. Drum- 
mond bent forward also, and presently 
touched the man’s shoulder. 

“Go out and wait, my friend,” he said. 
“T call if need comes.” 

The Indian rose and went out, and as 
far as could be seen in the flickering 
light, his dark face was expressionless. 

The wind was rising to a gale, and 
tore round the little tent in fierce gusts. 
The deep voice of the lake cried through 
the darkness, and the threshing of the 
tree-branches answered. In the short 
pauses between the gusts, Drummond 
could hear the pacing of the moccasined 
feet on the shingle before the tent. 
When he lifted the flap half an hour 
later, the Indian was beside him in a 
moment. 

“T think your wife will live; the child 
is dead,” he said slowly; and he spoke 
in English. 

The man did not answer but passed 
quickly inside. When the Doctor fol- 
lowed, he was kneeling beside the bed, 
and his head was bent low as he kissed 
the little brown hands. They moved un- 
der his touch, and the girl’s eyes opened. 

“Tt’s all right, Rupert—don’t worry,” 
she whispered. 


N! )W the wind dropped sudderily, and 
there was almost silence for a mo- 
ment. Qnly the troubled waves broke 
on the shingle. 

The man rose to his feet and faced 
the Doctor. His eyes were keen and dle- 
fiant, but there was almost a humorous 
twist to the firm mouth. 

“TI had much feared that you would 
see through the stain,” he said com- 
posedly. “A Cree would hardly see any- 
thing wrong with me; but she,”—he 
looked down at the slender figure on the 
skins, at the thin little face with its fine 
lines, at the soft, tumbled hair so unlike 
the straight locks of a squaw,—‘“noth- 
ing could make her anything but a white 
girl.” He paused a moment, and his 
mouth hardened into fighting lines. “My 
name is Maxwell, of Toronto; and if 
you have read the papers lately, you will 
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Before the Doctor more than glanced at her, the Indian passed him and dropped on his knees beside the 


woman. 


probably have seen it. I suppose you 
can’t be expected to see things in the 
same light as we do—” 

The Doctor made a movement of in- 
terruption. 

“As it happens, I’ve hardly opened the 
papers for some days. I know your 


name,—you are a Toronto lawyer,—but 
I don’t know what you’ve been doing the 
last week or two. I don’t want to know. 
I guess every man’s conscience is his own 
affair, and as to that—child,”—he 
looked down at the worn young. face at 
his feet,—‘“if she’s sinned, she’s paying, 
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with interest. I'll come out 
again to-morrow, and as far as 
I am concerned, there are 
only a couple of Indians at 
the lake.” 

The stoniness of the dark 
face broke as Maxwell held 
out his hand. 

“You can take it there’s 
nothing worse than brown 
stain on it,” he said. “I 
thought you were a good 
man. What am I to do 
until you come back ?” 

Drummond gave care- 

ful directions and some 
final attention to the girl. 
She was drowsy with 
weakness, and only roused 
a little when Maxwell 
touched or spoke to her. 
But when the Doctor 
lifted her hand to feel the 
faint pulse, she tore it 
from him with the strength 
of delirium. 

“You drive me mad if you 
touch me! O God! Don’t 
let him touch me!” she 
gasped, cringing. And 
as the weakness seized 
her again: “It makes 
me mad,” she whispered. 
“It makes me mad!" 

Maxwell’s arm 
slipped beneath the hard 
pillow, and his other 
hand pressed the an- 
guished face against his 
shoulder. 

“He sha’n’t touch you, 
beloved—you’re safe 
from him,” he said with 
an undercurrent of fierce 
anger in his low tones. 

The Doctor lifted the swinging tent- 
flap and faced the darkness. The terror 
in the girl’s voice told him much. The 
memory of some hated touch was full 
of horror for her, horror that haunted 
her unconsciousness; and casehard- 
ened as Drummond was by the hard 
schooling of the West, he felt nothing 
but pity for this poor outcast in her time 
of suffering. He rode home, bent on 
solving the mystery of her situation. 


She wasa 
child; she had 
killed the man 
who had bro- 
ken her—killed 
him just as a 
child might 
fling a stinging 
insect from its 
hand, 
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AS often happens in such cases, 
Doctor Drummond found half 
the tongues of the town ready to 
elucidate the matter wherein Ru- 
pert Maxwell, of ‘Toronto, was in- 
volved. He would have preferred 
to leave the Indians as Indians, 
and he had resolved to be unin- 
terested in the papers, but after 
various hotel and sidewalk tri- 
bunals had asked his opinion on 
what was evidently a sensational 
case, he went home and read 
the fullest account he could 
find. That was saying a good 
deal. The columns _rioted 
in detail, conjecture, denun- 
ciation and wonderment. 
Drummond let the embel- 
lishment go and made a 
summary for his own 

use. 
It seemed that Reginald 
Burnaby, a man promi- 
nent in Toronto social 
life, had a week before 
been found in his own 
dining-room shot 
through the heart, and 
that his young wife had 
disappeared in com- 
pany with Rupert 
Maxwell, the wel!- 
known lawyer. The 
servants had seen them 
leave the house to- 
gether a few minutes 
after the shot was fired. 
Mr. Burnaby had been 
fond of revolver - shoot- 
ing, and was in the habit 
of practicing in a small gal- 
lery opening from the din- 
ing-room, which accounted 
for the fact that the servants 
were not alarmed by the shot. 
Beyond these facts the only 
clear conclusion to be formed 
from the mass of incoherence 
was that Reginald Burnaby was 
not in any sense a great loss to 
the world. In spite of his 
wealth and social position, and the mer- 
ciful glamour cast by death, no voice 
was so bold as to claim for him any 
reputation of goodness. And the sup- 
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posed murderess was a gentle girl of 
eighteen, married from her school at 
Quebec less than a year before. 

Drummond thought it all over as he 
rode out to the lake the next evening. 
He had known a good many criminals 
in his varied life, and a fair percentage 
of them had borne the guise of inno- 
cence; and in this case the problem of 
the woman’s soul was not his point of 
greatest interest. He had no idea what 
spirit was held in that frail body, be- 
hind that worn, childish face, and he 
thought it very possible that he would 
never find out. But the man he under- 
stood. He realized that whatever the 
end might be, Maxwell would make a 
good fight ; and Drummond loved a good 
fighter. 


HE wind had dropped during the 

day, but as the Doctor neared the 
lake, the lapping of the restless water 
drowned the hoof-beats, and there was 
no movement within the tepee when 
Drummond dismounted. <A corner of 
the flap hung loose; he could see the 
lighted interior, and Maxwell sitting on 
the ground by the girl’s side, busy with 
the stitching of a beaded moccasin such 
as the Indians sell as curiosities. His 
supple brown fingers worked deftly, and 
his crouching attitude and immobile face 
were so absolutely true as to rouse the 
Doctor’s admiration afresh. He moved 
away quietly and approached again with 
a clatter of pebbles ; the tent was opened 
to him as he reached it. 

The girl had gained strength and had 
rallied wonderfully, and though she said 
nothing beyond a whispered ‘Thank 
vou” when Drummond was leaving, she 
was fully conscious and comprehending. 
Her eyes were of great beauty and depth, 
and they were always his chief memory 
of her. 

When he left the tent, Maxwell fol- 
lowed, and the two stood for a minute 
in silence. 

“You're making for the coast ?”? Drum- 
mond suggested presently. 

Maxwell nodded and glanced over his 
shoulder into the tent. 

“T must get her out of this before 
winter sets in,” he said. “I know the 
country, and the Indians will help me. 


I’ve done a lot of Government work in 
the reserves, and I have friends in most 
of the tribes.” He made no effort to 
exculpate or explain away the crime, and 
the Doctor appreciated the omission. He 
had generally found explanations any- 
thing rather than enlightening. 

“Tt’ll be two weeks at least before you 
can move,” he said. And suddenly Max- 
well broke out with a passion that was 
unusual, 

“Tt’s a refinement of cruelty that we 
must be stopped by this—the birth of 
his child.” 

Drummond shrugged his shoulders. 
He had seen a great deal of the irony 
of circumstance. 

“Well,” he said, as he moved to his 
horse, “I’ll bring word if I hear any- 
thing you’d like to know.” 


OR three weeks Doctor Drummond 

went regularly to the lake, generally 

in the evening. Indian summer blazed 
over the dead prairie and died away. 

Audrey Burnaby collected her strength 
with a rapidity which gave a hint of the 
buoyant youth that had been wrecked. 
She never spoke of her crime, and rarely 
of other matters; but once on a quiet 
night of clear starlight, when she stood 
with Maxwell and the Doctor by the 
water’s edge, she broke her barrier of 
silence and showed a glimpse of the 
hungry youth that survived the shocks of 
disillusioned womanhood. 

“There must be places in the world,” 
she said, “where there’s no one to judge, 
no one to hunt poor hurt creatures. 
Rupert and I will find one, and colonize 
it, and I shall learn to love the sun again. 
Here in the quiet and the dark it seems 
so simple and so attainable.” 

Drummond looked at the girl’s face, 
white and wistful in the dim gleam of 
the stars. The Indian blanket hung 
loosely on the frail shoulders, and as the 
low voice ceased, he saw her hand go out 
to cling to Maxwell’s broad shoulder. 
She was a child; she had killed the man 
who had broken her—killed him just as 
a child might fling a stinging insect from 
its hand, with a gesture and a cry of 
fear. Drummond shrugged his shoul- 
ders again at the law which called her a 
murderess. 
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The day after, 
violent winds 
lashed the dry 
plains, and by 
four o’clocka 
dark night of 
storm had begun. 
The Doctor 
looked in at the 
hotel at about 
seven o’clock, but 
there were few 
men there, and he 
was leaving when 
a hand dropped 
on his shoulder 
and he turned to 
meet a face he 
had known well 
many years be- 
fore. It was that 
of a Winnipeg po- 
lice-sergeant 
known as Levett, 
though it was gen- 
erally understood 
that he had borne 
another name be- 
fore he joined the 
force. He was a 
clever man, and 
an artist in his 
work ; and he had 
never been known 
to let sentiment in 
any form inter- 
fere with his re- 
lentless perform- 
ance of his duty. 

Drummond 
looked at him 
with only natural 
surprise in his 
steady eyes. 

“W hat brings 
you so far off the 
track of crime?” 
he inquired. 
“You're not trav- 
eling for your 
health, I guess.” 

Here the man 
laughed. 

“Call it ‘the 
public health. It’s 
a long time since 








Drummond hung 
the untidy little 
basket among an 
odd collection of 
relics. Later a Ppass- 
ing Indian left a fine 
pair of moose-horns 
and a splendid skin 
of the rare black 
fox—‘‘From A. and 
R., in gratitude and 


remembrance.” 
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you and I studied the shades of Montreal 
together. Come and have a drink!” 

When they were settled by the stove, 
and the bartender had vanished for a 
gossip with the cashier, Levett answered 
at length. 

“T can tell you I’m on the Toronto 
murder-case—Burnaby and Maxwell. I 
took it over from the Toronto men when 
they’d carried it as far as my limit. 1 
guess I’ve about finished it.” 

“That so? I haven’t seen any crim- 
inals knocking around,” commented 
Drummond. 

Levett puffed at his pipe meditatively, 
and the Doctor watched him, his mind 
steadying itself for action. : 

“A man can’t get a woman off, nine 
cases out of ten,” said the Sergeant. 
“Maxwell could have lost himself ; he’s 
shot and fished with the red men most 
summers for the last fifteen years, and 
when he dresses up as a Cree, he zs one. 
But Mrs. Burnaby’s trail was as cleanly 
marked out as a highroad. ‘They're 
camping at the Blackwater Lake, I’ve 
heard.” 

“Oh, that couple! McCarthy told me 
an Indian had a tepee and a squaw some- 
where round there,” said Drummond. 
He paused and drank pretty deeply from 
the glass beside him. ‘When do you 
take them?” 

Levett glanced at the clock. 

“I’m waiting for two of my men 
who’ve been’ reconnoitering north. 
They'll be back in a couple of hours; 
I’ll give them an hour’s rest; then we'll 
be off soon after midnight. I calculate 
to take them east by the morning express. 
Will you come along and see the thing 
through ?” 

Drummond rose and glanced also at 
the clock. 

“I'll hardly be back in time. I’ve got 
to ride out in another direction, but I'll 
join you if I can manage it. Good luck, 
anyway.” 


E left the Sergeant sitting by the 

stove, and went out into the wind. 
He walked rapidly down the street and 
along the bit of trail that led to his 
house; there he spent a quarter-hour 
mixing some medicine and talking to his 
housekeeper, a soft-eyed half-breed 
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woman who had been married to an In- 
dian. It took her most of the fifteen 
minutes to trace some hieroglyphics upon 
a piece of paper which the Doctor pock- 
eted carefully when he went out. 

There was a lull in the storm as he 
turned his horse onto the trail, and the 
thick darkness closed upon him and whis- 
pered around him with the voices that 
murmur over all desert places in the 
time of sleep. When the wind rose 
again, drowning them, it was as the roar 
of a violent sea overwhelming faint 
human cries. 

“What a night for a ride from the 
law! Good Lord, that delicate child!” 
muttered Drummond. “And _they’ve 
only a chance in a thousand !” 


HE wind was at his back as his horse 

settled into the trail leading west 
to the lake. He raised his head and felt 
the straight force of it as it whistled 
past him. It was a quick ride, but it 
seemed a weary length of time before 
the sound of water forced itself through 
the wind. As he neared the tepee, he 
gave the whistle which was his usual 
signal, and Maxwell was outside in an 
instant. 

“Anything up?” he asked sharply. 

Drummond followed him into the tent 
and gave an anxious glance at the girl. 
She looked frail and colorless, but she 
met his eyes bravely. 

“Yes, you must get on,” Drummond 
said shortly. He looked away from the 
pitiful girl’s figure and explained rapidly 
to the man, who met the blow with an 
unmoved face. 

“You’ve risked a lot for us. I wont 
try and thank you,” he said as the Doc- 
tor finished. “We'll get on, Audrey.” 
He moved nearer to her and laid his 
strong brown hand on her shoulder with 
a protecting assurance that meant more 
than a caress. “It'll be all right, little 
girl. Help her get ready, will you, Doc- 
tor, while I see to the horses?” 

He went out, and Drummond helped 
in. the packing of the small bundles 
which were all two wandering Indians 
might carry; he saw that the girl was 
warmly wrapped and gave her the strong 
stimulant he had prepared in the time he 
spent at home. They left the tent stand- 
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ing and carried the two bundles out to 
where Maxwell waited with the ponies. 


HE storm whirled about them, and 

the darkness lay like a tremendous 
curtain across their path. The bitter 
desolation of it struck on Drummond's 
heart, and he struggled to express some- 
thing of a man’s sympathy for the 
hunted girl standing silently and pa- 
tiently beside him. He could say noth- 
ing, but as he lifted her onto her pony, 
perhaps something in the kind touch of 
his strong arms spoke for him, and she 
looked down with a sudden smile which 
beautified her face. 

“Don’t trouble about us,”’ 
“whatever happens.” 

“Nothing’s going to happen to you,” 
he answered. ‘But don’t ride west. You 
hear, Maxwell? Go back on your tracks, 
due east, and make for Lake Superior. 
With luck, you’ll get there before win- 
ter. “There’s a tribe of Crees camping 
there, and my housekeeper was the wife 
of one of their head men. He’s dead, 
but Indians don’t forget, and they'll re- 
member her. Give them this letter, and 
they’ll give up their own children before 
they'll let yeu be taken.” He put the 
paper into the girl’s hand, which he still 
held. “Don’t be afraid of the risks. 
Trust me, and look back in an hour, and 
you'll see I’ve hidden your trail!” 

He let go the little hand and stepped 
back. A frantic gust of wind swooped 
down on them, and the two wiry buck- 
skin broncos plunged away into the 
crashing dark. Drummond stood still 
for a moment and then went back into 
the tent. He glanced around, with his 
hand on the lamp, and noticed a basket 
of Audrey’s faulty manufacture lying 
half finished on the floor. He took it 
up, put out the light and left. 

He rode slowly along the home- 
ward trail, looking often through the 
darkness toward the south. The little- 
used track by which the fugitives had 
fled ran parallel with his, but several 
miles nearer to the southern boundary 
of the forest. In about half an hour he 
had ridden a couple of miles, and after a 
moment’s pause to satisfy himself that 
the wind had not veered, he dismounted 
and with his bridle over his arm walked 


she said, 


off the trail for a few yards among the 
deeper grass of the prairie. He found a 
dried tussock under the lee of a small 
thicket of saskatoon and choke-cherry, 
and in a momentary drop of the wind 
stooped and carefully struck a couple of 
matches, shielding them very anxiously 
with hands and coat. They flickered for 
a moment ; then the tindery grass caught, 
blew to sparks, caught again and flared. 
When the tussock was well alight and 
the dry twigs of the saskatoon bushes 
were catching, he left the wind to finish 
the work and walked on to start another 
small fire fifty yards in a straight line 
from the first. For half an hour he 
worked, until a line of fire ran brokenly 
from north to south along some hundred 
yards of prairie. 

“Fifty dollars for starting a prairie- 
fire, old man,” he remarked grimly to 
his nervous horse as he led it back to the 
trail. “And considerably more than a 
fifty-dollar fine for aiding and abetting 
criminals to escape. We ought to have 
learned a bit more sense.” 

He patted the tired horse’s neck, 
mounted and rode rapidly away from 
the growing line of fire, looking back 
many times to notice how the thin flicker 
grew and rose until a wind-driven flame 
leaped far toward west and south. He 
shook the reins and bent his head to the 
wind; and wearied horse and man 
forced their way toward home. 


H® met the Sergeant and his men at 


a corner of the street. They were 

watching the red glare in the west. 

“That'll have spoiled your game, 
Levett,” observed Drummond, reining 
up. “I’ve been watching it. They must 
be well on their way west by this.” 

“Yes. I’ve come to a balk. They’ll 
be riding ahead of that, and it’s small 
use riding behind it,” agreed Levett. 

Drummond hung the untidy little 
basket among an odd collection of relics 
in his rooms. Nearly a year later a 
passing Indian left on the Doctor’s door- 
step a fine pair of moose-horns and a 
splendid skin of the rare black fox— 
“From A. and R., in gratitude and re- 
membrance.” And the world that knew 
them never heard again of Audrey Burn- 
aby and Rupert Maxwell. 

























What Has 
Already 
Happened 


HEN Fe- 
licia Rad- 
ing’s father—a 
weak, erratic 
m a n—received 
the appointment 
as overseer at : - 
Melai in New 
Guinea, it seemed to Fe- 
licia to be pretty near the 
final hope for a settled, pros- 
perous life. 

Shortly after their arrival 
Charles Warton, wealthy and a 
Government inspector, landed from 
his yacht. Felicia and Warton fell in 
love with each other; soon they were 
engaged. 

It was Tawlin, scheming with Rading to 
jump the Mason-Baker gold claim, who told 
Felicia that Warton was already married. 
Tawlin believed that with a break between 
Felicia and her lover, the latter would not 
come to Melai so frequently—those fre- 
quent visits wére a menace to Tawlin’s 
plans. Warton was getting a divorce, hop- 
ing to keep from Felicia the story of a rash 
act of his youth. But Felicia sent Warton 
away. Hef heart was broken. And War- 
ton wondered who could have told Felicia 
of that luckless early marriage of his. 


Derelicts 


And Lovers 


By Olive Wadsley 
ILLUSTRATED BY CLARK FAY 


CHAPTER VII 
‘TAWLIN’sS CRIME 


se (OR no life lasts forever,’ ” Fe- 

F | licia whispered to herself. 
Day after day she had been 
in her ugly little room trying to forget, 
trying to cease to think and trying in 
vain. 

“You have only been a fool, after 
all,” she told herself, speaking aloud 
in a tired little voice. “A fool— 

that’s all! For love only comes 

once, and you’ve turned it away 
for good. And for what? 
For the sake of right and 








wrong. But people have 
loved who have been 
married before, and 


been happy.” 

She turned her 

white face to the 

wall, and then 

all the weary 

thoughts began 

AP-tin.... 24 

seemed the stran- 

gest thing in all the world to think that 

a month ago she had been so utterly, di- 

vinely happy. If Charles had only told 

her, told her himself, she felt she would 

not have minded so—it would not have 

hurt so much. But he had not told her, 

and he had deliberately betrayed her 

trust. To her, life was black or white: 

she was too young, and because of that, 

too hard, for it to possess any interme- 
diate coloring. 
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She grew very thin, though she 
laughed at the idea of anyone’s dying of 
a broken heart. ‘‘No such luck!” she 
said to herself. A great lassitude held 
her, a lassitude which it seemed she 
could not break. Occasionally Rading 
came in to see her; it was he who told 
her, blinking his eyes nervously and 
walking restlessly up and down, that he 
feared poor Mason was very ill indeed. 

Felicia got up that evening and 
walked very slowly to Mason’s house. 
He was lying with his face toward the 
door. 

“Gee!” he said boyishly. “I have 
hoped for this.” 

“Why didn’t you send?” Felicia asked. 

“Didn’t like to,” he said shyly. He 
looked ill indeed: his face was a leaden 
color, his eyes sunken. 

Old George, fussy and helpless, but 
endlessly well meaning, was nursing 
him, it seemed. 

Felicia saw the dreadful arrowroot 
full of lumps and bits of grit. 

“I’m going to stay and nurse you,” 
she announced. 

If she helped Mason, he was her 
savior ; tending his poor body stilled the 
aching in her own soul. 


EVER shook Mason and_ burned 

him ; weakness made him like a baby. 
He used to cry helplessly in the night 
from very weight of weariness of living. 
Felicia took Baker’s room ; he was limp- 
ing anxiously about, doing his best to 
be helpful, but woefully despondent. 

“Does seem a rotten trick, him and 
me down together,” he said indig- 
nantly. 

Since Felicia had made all the food 
herself, Mason began to grow just a lit- 
tle better; he would not own to it, and 
talked mainly about the gloomiest 
things, but it was true. 

“F’licia,” he said, “tell you what: 
you're to have my claim up there.” He 
made a feeble gesture to the bush. “It’s 
where the land rises,” he said. ‘Bert 
and me’ve pegged it out proper. Half’s 
yours—don’ you forget it. I don’ 
feel,” he went on, ‘as if I ever want to 
see a gold-field again. I was raised on 
the prairie land, and sometimes, lyin’ 
here, I just ache to see the roll of it, 


and the clean sweep. You can see them, 
and it’s clean air, and the sky aint like 
an oven opened out, and there aint no 
flowers like nightmares; it’s wholesome 
way over to home, it is. Heaven can’t 
be much better than that, so free and 
wide and high.” 

He gave a big sigh; old George came 
tiptoeing in with some fruit. 

“You mind that, George, now,” Ma- 
son said, suddenly opening his eyes. 
“F’licia’s to have my claim here. I’ve 
give it to her if I don’ hang on to work 
it. See? You're witness,” 

“Sure,” George said, “sure. I know 
where it is, all right. I'll see to it, Bill, 
my boy.” 

Baker nodded when he heard. 

“T grasped it,” he said laconically, in 
answer to Mason’s petulant question if 
he understood. 


EXT evening, when Felicia was 

reading to Mason, and Baker was 
mending his boot,—the one he had had 
to cut open to give his bad foot ease,— 
Georgie came in. Things were some- 
how brighter; it had rained, for one 
thing, and a sea-wind was blowing, for 
another. Mason was distinctly better. 

“Since you lef’ off taking Tawlin’s 
truck, them lozenges, you seem to pick 
up,” Baker said slowly. 

“That’s so,” Mason said; he even 
managed a smile. ‘Guess I’m going to 
get better right along,” he said, ‘an’ 
you wont get that claim, F’licia.” 

Georgie came in on the words; his 
flabby old face was purple, his eyes roll- 
ing. 

“Nor none of you, neither,” he said 
in a croak. “The claim’s been jumped. 
Her pa”—he pointed to Felicia—‘and 
that devil Tawlin! I see ’em there; 
they didn’t see me. Cleanin’ it fair out, 
they were.” 

Baker lifted his face; it was oddly 
mottled; his mouth was open. Mason 
jerked himself upright in bed; both of 
them stared at Felicia. 

She repeated the words: 
your claim?” 

“Thieved it, then,” Baker said with a 
snarl. 

He limped across and very deliber- 
ately got down his revolver. 


“Jumped 
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Then, when he was nearly at the end of his tether, he had the devil’s own luck. He came upon a dying man—a man 
with money in his swag, a decent suit on him. He was scarcely dead when Tawlin took his things. 
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‘“You—you can’t walk,” George qua- 
vered. 

Mason was striving to get out of bed. 

He stood clutching the bed-rail, his 
thin, twitching face ashen, his eyes blaz- 
ing. 

‘An’ me,” he said in a high, shaking 
voice, “I’ve got it, Bert, I’ve got it, | 
tell you. How was it I was took ill so 
sudden? Poison! And then 
you with your 
foot, al- 
though our 
beds had 
stood in 
water-bowls year 
in, year out. It’s him 
—he’s done it; it’s 
Tawlin. Let me get at 
him ; it’s all I ask, it’s all 
Ean.” 

He pitched forward on 
his face and lay there mo- 
tionless. Bert limped 
across and lifted him 
back into his bed. 

Then he turned to 
Felicia. His face 
was dully flushed ; 
his eyes had a curi- 
ous sullen look. 

“T got to ask you 
something,” he said 
hoarsely. He caught 
her wrist suddenly. 

“How much d’you know?” 

“Nothing,” she said, 
meeting his eyes. 

“Don’t it prove it,” 
old Georgie said quickly, 

“her nursin’ Mason and 

him gettin’ better? It’s 

her who’s made his 

food since she came, 

an’ who made it be- 

fore? The boy, didn’t 

he? An’ how d’you 

suppose Mason got 

the poison, if it 

wasn’t that way? 

Of course 
*twas.”’ 

Then he 
plucked at 
Bert’s 
sleeve. 


“TreckonI’llchance 

it,” Bert said con- " 
temptuously to % 
Felicia. He limped out % 

into the sun, his revolver . 
in his right hand, a rough crutch i 


“We're a main helpless crew, looks 
to me.” 

Bert gave a bitter laugh. 

“Two disabled men, one girl and an 
old fool. You're right, Georgie; and 
all the while those devils are stealin’ our 
rights.” 

He limped about. 

“ll get even,” he kept muttering. 

“I'll get even. They can hang for 

this ; and they will hang, if the other 

boys up the camp can hear of 
it and get away down.” 
“Georgie,” he cried sud- 
denly, “it’s up to you. Are 
you on? Will you go up to 
Rikimer and tell ’em there? 
Tell ’em how I’m done 
and how Mason’s 
placed, and ask ’em to make the 
pace and get down to us.” 
Old George was fumbling 
with ‘his coat-pockets; he 
wanted to hide his trembling 
old hands. 
“T dassen’t, 
at last. 
Bert gave a contemp- 
tuous groan. 
“And ’taint lynch-law 
you want, neither,” 
George broke out an- 
grily. “It’s the Gov- 
ernment you want to 
git goin’. Proper law, 
magistrate’s law!” 

“Four days’ march,” 
Bert interrupted sav- 
agely. 

“Well, they can’t 
get orf of the island, 
if it is,” George re- 

torted sulkily. 

“T will go,” Fe- 
licia said. 

“Where is it— 

to whom do I ap- 
peal?” 

psy ge 

ton’s the 


” he muttered 


~ 


iy has ae 
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Bert said slowly. “But you— 
You can’t go; a girl can’t 
The blood 


man,’ 
oh, shucks! 
go. If I could manage—” 
rushed into lis face again. “I'll go. 
I’ll go carried if no other way. But 
then there’s the nights and this foot.” 
He looked on the immense swollen place. 
“What’s the good of me talkin’?” he 
asked. 

“T am going back to see my father,” 
Felicia said suddenly; “and then—I’m 
going. You must arrange about the 
boys, Bert. I will be back soon.” 


LL the while as she ran home, she 

tried to believe that it was not true. 
that her father had not done this thing. 
She had noticed nothing, but she had 
been at home so little, lately. Odd mem 
ories of ‘T'awlin’s constant presence came 
to her, and of the friendship which had 
seemed to exist between her father and 
him. She knew now that she had al- 
ways disliked Tawlin, and she had not 
disliked him just because he had told 
her about Charles; it had been there 
before that, the dislike. 

“Father!” she called as she entered 
the house. No answer came. He was 
not there; he was at the iron-roofed 
warehouse. She ran on there. The door 
was open, and she saw her father stand- 
ing beside some boxes of copra. The 
heat in the packed little place felt like 
a weight; it seemed to press down from 
the iron roof. 

Rading looked up; she noticed how 
haggard he looked. 

“Father,” she said in a half-whisper. 
“have you—is it true that you’ve stolen 
Mason’s claim?” 

She knew, even before he opened his 
lips to bluster weakly, that it was true, 
hideously true. 

“They know,” she said simply; then 
she turned and walked away. He ran 
after her, still feebly explaining, argu- 
ing, declaiming against the injustice of 
life, the fairness of his own dealings. 
the meanness of other men. 

Felicia lifted her eves and looked at 
him. 

“How could you!” she protested. 
‘“He’s such a boy—they both are; and 
they’ve worked so hard, and he’s ill—” 

“T don’t know about it; he was ill 


with fever,” Rading said, plucking at 
his lips. ‘Felicia, I—I swear I don’t 
know about it. - Felicia, what are they 
going to do?” 

He had hold of her arm; she felt him 
shaking violently as he questioned her. 

She wavered, then ; she could not go; 
she could not deliberately help the law 
to trap him and imprison him. Up 
there, at Mason’s house, it had seemed 
possible ; she had never realized in that 
moment what her proposal meant. 
There had been within her then only a 
wild sense of bitter shame and a wilder 
desire to help the men who had been so 
meanly wronged. But out here, with 
this poor trembling thing clinging to 
her—she had shielded him so often, 
looked after him, helped him. 

‘Father, where is the gold?” 

He shot a shy glance at her then. The 
love for it had got him by now; it had 
beaten down all his other feelings. Even 
at this moment he did not mean to give 
it up. 

“If—if you'll give it back, I think I 
can make Mason and Baker let—let this 
matter drop,” she said. 

“That’s it,” Rading said with fever- 
ish quickness. ‘That’s it. You try that. 
I'll give it back. You try it.” 

She looked at him through her tears. 

“Oh, Father—” 

His blotchy, quivering face wore for 
a second a ghastly mockery of a smile. 

“That’s my good little girl,” he said. 

She could have cried out at the shame 
he made her feel. 


FE, watched her go, and then, actually 
running, made for Tawlin’s store. 
Give up the one chance of a lifetime 
when all this risk was nearly over? 
Tawlin had often discussed the possi- 
bility of discovery; all their plans were 
made. 
“Tawlin,” he whispered. 
looked up ; he was doing figures. 
“What's up?” 
“They’ve found out.” 
Tawlin’s face altered ; a mask seemed 
to slide over it. 
“How do you know? 
rou?” 
“Felicia’s been there ; 
tell me.” 


Tawlin 


Who told 


she came to 
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His eyes were fixed with a sort of 
childish trust on Tawlin. He sat down 
and began to smile again. 

“Tawlin—” Rading’s voice was a lit- 
tle frightened. 

“Yes—what is it now?” 

“What—what are we going to do?” 

“T propose to save myself,” T'awlin 
said with a dry laugh. 

He. stared contemptuously at 
other. 

“And you?” 

“I’m coming with you,” Rading said 
a little too quickly. He licked his dry 
lips and tried to draw himself up jaun- 
tily. <A relief, so painful that tears 
came into his eyes, filled them, when 
Tawlin, without turning round, said: 

“Then it’s the creek for us. We'd 
better be up there soon.” 

He was sorting out papers and put- 
ting them neatly away. He took a white 
packet and dropped it into his pocket. 

“The sooner the better,” Rading said 
huskily. 

“Two days’ camp,” Tawlin said med- 
itatively. “What are they going to do?” 
he asked sharply, facing round. 

‘Felicia’s going to tell them we'll re- 
turn the stuff,” Rading said. His face 
colored hotly. “She believes it,” he 
added. 

Tawlin sneered. 

“A sop of comfort for you, eh? Odd! 
Most people like to think ‘Like father 
like daughter.’ ” 

“You leave her alone,” Rading said a 
little sulkily. 

Tawlin laughed again. 

“I'll leave her alone. 
who didn’t do that.” 


the 


It’s Warton 


ADING shut his thin hands. One 

of those slim intuitions which 
come to the shifty was his at that mo- 
ment. 

“Trying to quarrel, aren’t you, Taw- 
lin?” he asked softly. 

“What if I am?” Tawlin answered 
swiftly. He was standing by the ware- 
house door; he shut it with his foot. 

“What if I am? Did you think, you 
doddering, whisky-soaked coward, I 
meant to be saddled with you? You 
were fool enough to think it; unthink 
it now, then.” 
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He covered Rading with his revol- 
ver. 

“This is my chance, d’you see? My 
great chance! I’ve been looking for 
this ; it means I shall get back.” 

“T’ll tell on you,” Rading 
viciously. 

Tawlin laughed again. 

“You don’t know enough to tell, you 
fool. D’you suppose I’ve trusted you? 
Not much! Now, you can either take 
it easy or take it hard. I warn you. | 
mean business, and I mean to get free. 
I shall get free, whatever happens to 
you.” 

Rading’s hunted eyes shot from left 
to right; through the one small window 
the shore showed, and a streak of sky. 

“There isn’t much time to lose,” Taw- 
lin said, breaking the short silence. His 
face was a little pale; his eyes blinked 
a little. “It’s everyone for himself,” he 
added sharply. 

Rading was trying to make a show of 
bravery. 

“Don’t apologize,” he said 
sneer, “for being the cur you are.’ 

Tawlin sprang at him then; he felt 
the cold end of the barrel on his fore 
head, and then he felt his breath go. 
He sank down helplessly, while Tawlin 
pressed the chloroform wad against his 
face. 

When Rading was quite unconscious. 
‘Tawlin propped him in a corner and hi‘ 
him with some sacking. 

He was selecting things for himself 
with swift precision; he changed his 
white clothes for a dark shirt and 
breeches and high riding-boots. Then 
he opened the door and looked out. The 
place was deserted. He walked away 
from the house, then plunged into the 
forest. 

The boys, resting for the dinner-hour, 
watched him go. They knew, all right. 
‘They hoped ardently there would be a 
man-hunt by and by. They had watched 
Tawlin often, but he paid better goods 
than anyone else, and anything which 
did not affect them did not matter. 
They liked Rading best. He was so 
often drunk, and they could steal his 
whisky or slack off work. He was still 
in the warehouse; they would not dis- 
turb him if he left them in peace. 


said 


with a 


’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Fe.ticia Gores Out 


“w RECKON [I'll chance it,” Bert 
| said contemptuously to Felicia. 
“Two guys so rotten they'll offer at 
the first alarm to make good again! 
‘hey aren’t the stuff to be afraid of.” 

He limped out into the sun, his re- 
volver in his right hand, a rough 
crutch in his left. He made straight 
for Tawlin’s store. 

A native boy slid out of the shade. 

“Taubada, he go off along a bush,” 
he volunteered with a grin. 

“They've gone!” Bert exclaimed vio- 
lently ; his bitter eyes accused Felicia. 

“Ladne” (Rading) ‘ Taubada, he stay 
all time along in place,” the boy said, 
jerking his huge befrizzed head at the 
warehouse. 

Bert hammered on the warehouse 
door with the butt of his revolver; the 
worn latch clicked open, and he 
stumbled in. 

“Who pay you lie, you dirty bush- 
man?” he said, turning on the boy. 
“What for you say 7Zaubada here in 
empty place? You take one look.” 


“No come out,” the boy muttered. 
“No talk of work, me t’ink Taubada 
plenty there.” 

“Plenty there yourself,” Bert began 


savagely. He stopped suddenly: be- 
neath a sack a foot showed, clad in a 
patent-leather pump. No one but Rad- 
ing was fool enough to wear such things 
in the place, he knew. 

“You go off home,” he said stolidly 
to Felicia, “an’ wait there for a bit. No 
one’s here, to all seeming.” 

He limped to the door and yelled for 
old George, who had followed him. 

“Get the boys around,” he ordered. 
They clustered eagerly at the door; old 
George stood just inside. 

Bert knelt down painfully and drew 
away the sacking. A big whiff of an 
anesthetic came to him; he removed the 
pad gently and put his hand over Rad- 
ing’s heart. 

“Here, come on!” he called urgently 
to George. “Comé on and help!” 

They worked on Rading, the sweat 
pouring down their faces. 

At last Bert stopped. 


“*Taint no good,” he said wearily. 
“He’s gone. Weak heart, I sh’d think, 
and that devil Tawlin knew it.” 

He got up and stood gazing at Rad- 
ing’s peaceful face. 

“Dare say it was the best way for 
him,” he said shortly. 

Then he saw Felicia. She had pushed 
her way through to the open doorway, 
and she stood flamed in the sunshine. 

She entered swiftly, knelt down by 
Rading, lifted his hand and held it to 
her cheek. 

“He was just weak,” she said through 
her tears. “It was that—it was that.” 


“IT’S best for her,” Bert said dog- 
gedly. 

Mason argued till his body shook. 

“Best, I tell you,” Bert repeated. 
“She can’t stay here, poor kid, now, can 
she? An’ it’ll take her mind off things, 
getting away there. An’ I guess we 
want to get Tawlin by the ankle all 
right; I know I do. The boys is all 
right. I’ll put the fear of death on ’em 
before they start. So long’s they make 
the pace and don’t break no marches, 
they'd a right to be in Tuesday morn- 
ing.” 

“Felicia’s so 
weakly. 

“But she’s got grit,” Baker retorted 
swiftly. “It’s now or never,” he added 
passionately, “—if you aren’t pinin’ for 
that swine to cut clear away.” 

“Maybe he’s cut, anyways,’ Mason 
opined wearily. 

“Maybe he aint,” Bert said sharply. 
“You seem to forget we sprung a sur- 
prise-packet on ’em; plans don’t allow 
for that much, not in a place like this, 
and not with us both here, so helpless, 
too. Tawlin aint counted on a sudden 
stroke; leastways, not till we were bet- 
ter. Hark here: Luffy aint due for a 
week. I grant you that don’t help mat- 
ters much, and that Tawlin’s got a show 
hidden away—boat waitin’ off for him, 
good and likely. But even if he got into 
it to-day,—which is unlikely, I reckon, 
—he can’t sail open seas without being 
seen, and Felicia’ll be at the port by 
then, I guess, and there’s such things as 
cable-wires to help reach a man from 
there, and don’t you forget it. An’ 


little,’ Mason said 





“*Isn’t it heavenly to be alone?” Felicia said that evening. The yacht ran on snails “Where are we making fo 
she added idly. “A ‘little unknown isle,’” Charles quoted. ‘You'll love it. It will be real loneliness, beloved 
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that,” he said, rising, “is why I reckon 
F’licia "11 have to light out now, quick 
and lively.” 


ELICIA “lighted out” that after- 

noon, her face white and sad, her 
courage high; a burning desire filled her 
to make Tawlin pay. She did not think 
of her own loneliness now, or her help- 
lessness; it was her father’s pathetic 
downfall which hurt her most and most 
aroused her pity. He had been so weak, 
such an easy prey. 

She cried as the boys bore her along, 
chattering among themselves — slow 
tears which hurt her as they fell. Her 
father and she had been held together 
so long. He had been worthless ‘in so 
many ways, but they had belonged—he 
had been all she had, for so long. 

She had no thoughts for fear. Bert 
had assured her she was safe; she had 
believed him. She knew that since New 
Guinea had been ruled, and given mag- 
istrates and other powers and stringent 
laws, crime was a rare thing among the 
natives. It came to her, as the sunlight 
shot down through the swaying branches, 
that even if the worst happened, even 
if she died, it would not matter very 
much, Everything that could go wrong 
had gone; all the world held nothing 
for her. But with the night, her chilly 
courage failed her. 

The boys struck camp and lighted a 
fire and crouched round it grimacing 
and chattering and laughing. She sat 
under her tent, watching them, and 
watching the black veil of night that 
hid even the friendly sky, the sky which 
stretched over Mason and old Georgie 
and Baker—over friends so far away. 

She was only doing a just thing in go- 
ing for Warton, she tried to tell herself ; 
she could not have done less, could not. 
She tried desperately hard to think of 
Mason’s wasted strength, Baker’s lamed 
foot; indirectly her father had caused 
those things. And because of that, it 
had only been fair that she should bear 
her share. 

Only fair—but she was so frightened. 
She was so alone. And there were two 
days more to travel—two days, another 
night. 

A little wind sighed in the trees. It 
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had been a night like this when Warton 
had found her that time. She had been 
frightened then, but now the fear 


seemed nearer, intenser. 
Gone of the boys were chanting a 
song and dancing. She shuddered 
with terror and felt for her pistol. 
Baker had given her two. The boys 
were dancing in two rings round the 
fire; they threw more and more wood 
into it until it flared up in huge peaks 
of flame. They sang as they danced, 
because they had a prospect of a stay in 
the town at the end of the trip. 

Suddenly, abruptly, they stopped; a 
dead silence prevailed. 

“Sinuabada — sinuabada,’ a 
whispered at Felicia’s tent. 

She drew back still farther, almost 
pressing her face against the rough can- 
vas. 

“White man coming plenty large 
camp—camp along here,” the boy called 
to Felicia. 

It was Tawlin. She knew it, was cer- 
tain of it. He had found her. She 
clutched her pistol and aimed it at the 
entrance-slit. 

A steady tramp sounded; it stopped 
outside the tent. 

“Hello there!” a voice said. 

She knelt on, scarcely breathing. A 
hand pulled at the tent. 

“Who’s there?’ The question came 
again. 

The man was Warton. 

Felicia dropped her pistol and broke 
into helpless tears. 


voice ~ 


HE harsh chatter outside grew still. 
Warton’s voice spoke again: 

“Felicia, is that you?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

“Come out!” he ordered briefly. “I 
can’t come in there to you; I must speak 
to you. You need not be frightened of 
me.” 

There was a note of angry pride in 
his voice. 

Felicia went out. 

“What are you doing here alone, like 
this?” Warton asked curtly. 

“IT was coming to you,” Felicia said. 
“Not—not for what you think,’’ she 
rushed on. “I mean, not because I— 
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Oh! Charles, it’s been so terrible! My 
father is dead—and Tawlin has escaped. 
He—” 

“Your father is dead?” 

She tried to tell the story connectedly. 
Warton listened in silence until she had 
finished her disjointed, breathless story. 

“I must go on,” he said briefly, “to- 
night.” 

He surveyed her in the light of the 
fire. 

“I think I had better send you back 
to some people I know at Moresby. My 
boys are to be trusted. I was going up 
here, this trail to the left, up into the 
mountains for some sport.” 

“T will not go back,” Felicia said sim- 
ply. “I—I am going with you.” 

“As you choose,” he answered stiffly. 
He was speaking to two of his men in 
their own speech. Then he wrote a 
note, sealed it and gave it to them. They 
set off at a light run and were lost in 
the darkness. 

“They are taking my orders back,” 
he said quickly. “I think our friend 
Tawlin may find it worth his while to 
escape by sea, and I do not propose that 
he shall do so.” 

He gave some quick orders. In five 
minutes Felicia’s boys were ready; she 
was lifted on to the swing-chair they 
carried. 

“Madness, your coming up alone 
Warton said curtly. “Whoever let you 
will pay for it.” 

Felicia began an eager explanation 
of Mason’s illness, Baker’s poisoned 
foot. 

“Let ’em lose their rotten gold,” War- 
ton said savagely, “rather than—” He 
stopped, and added in a different voice 
altogether: “Perhaps you had some 
strong incentive that made you come ?” 

His eyes, in the lantern-light, were 
fixed on hers almost menacingly. 

“I— What do you mean?” she whis- 
pered. 

He gave a short laugh. 

“Nothing.” 


? 


pf ELICIA stole a glance at him as he 
strode beside her. Whatever he had 
done to her, it was heaven to have him 
near again. He looked thinner, much 
older. 
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“Have you been ill?” she asked him 
timidly. 

He looked at her and smiled, a twisted 
smile. He was more pathetic than he 
knew. 

“Oh, no,” he said jauntily. ‘Why 
this solicitude? Did you fear the—er— 
blow I received upon the veranda had 
such disastrous effects, then? I re- 
covered swiftly, I assure you.” 

Felicia did not speak to him again 
voluntarily until they were within sight 
of Melai. 

He had never cared—never, never. 
If he had, he could not have taunted her 
like that. She had been a moment’s 
amusement to him; that had been all. 

Warton was saying to himself as he 
tramped along: “Steady, steady!” The 
words timed with his steps. When he 
had first seen Felicia, he had wanted to 
seize her in his arms, to tell her the 
truth and let her judge, to beg and 
plead for a chance; and then he had 
thought of the “incentive” which had 
urged her on this journey, a trip utterly 
unheard of for a girl. 

“That is Mason’s house,” Felicia said 
curtly when they arrived. She told her 
boys to carry her on home. 

Old George was pottering about down 
in the little group of trees at the end of 
the so-called garden. Felicia saw him, 
and the band of misery round her heart 
seemed to tighten. Her father had been 
buried there last night. Standing on 
the flimsy veranda, watching the dawn 
breaking across the sky and sea, the real 
sense of her loneliness came home to her. 
She had no one—no one in the world 
who cared; and she had no money and 
no livelihood. There was one thing: 
Warton should not know that. She 
would wait till Captain Luffy came, and 
ask his help. She would offer to do any 
work if he would take her with him, and 
perhaps if she reached Australia, she 
could send word to Sillocks. He would 
try to help her get back to England, 
away from this place which had known 
her happiness and torture and all the 
other misery. 


sieeve wind, blowing up with the 
dawn, swept her hair off her brow 
and swept a faint rose-color into her 
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cheeks. From afar Warton saw her, a 
blur against the lovely flower-flushed 
sky. 

He was behind her before she knew ; 
he drew her gently back against him. 

“Felicia,” he said, very low, “I— 
you've got to let me explain. No—don’t 
struggle. You can’t get away; you'll 
never get away again, Listen: I was 
married when I met you—that’s true ; 
and I ought to have told you. I was a 
coward; that was why I didn’t. I 
meant to; and then, when it came to it, 
I couldn’t. You seemed such a kid in 
lots of ways, and— Oh, well, it seemed 
so unlikely you would ever hear. You 
did hear, but you never heard the truth. 
It’s this: before I came that time, I 
had taken steps to get my freedom.” 
His voice grew tenderer. “I was mar- 
ried—think of it—before you were born ; 
and I was a young fool. My wife left 
me; she was bered with me and our life 
altogether. From that day to this I’ve 
never seen her. When she’s wanted my 
advice, she’s written. 

“The fact that makes me feel a cad 
comes now,” he went on. “I never tried 
for my freedom till I met you, because 
my marriage was a sort of shield. It 
sounds about as mean and low as it ac- 
tually is. I didn’t want to be tied up 
again. I wanted to have any pleasure 
that I chose, without paying for it. It 
comes to that, I suppose—that or worse. 

“Then, when I met you,’—his grasp 
tightened,—“‘I knew that marriage was 
the greatest gift there is out of heaven, 
if it’s with the woman you love and who 
loves you back. I was mad to marry 
you. I knew I'd no right to come to 
you till I was free, but all my life I’d 
gone for what I wanted, without wait- 
ing. I tried to wait and couldn’t. I 
raced up here—and then you knew.” 

He stopped. 

“What did you think of me then?” he 
asked. 

“I thought you’d just held me cheap- 
ly,” Felicia said sadly. ‘That was all. 
And you were so bitter.” 

“I was mad with rage that I’d been 
found out, that I’d been fool enough to 
risk the chance,” Warton said. “But— 
I swear this—I was going to tell you 
then.” 
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“Were you?” Felicia cried. “Oh, 
Charles, were you?” 

Her face was lifted to his; she saw 
his whiten; his eyes looked oddly 
bright. 

“If—if I’d told you straight, at first, 
you'd have trusted me?” he stammered. 

“Why, yes,” she said simply. 

He put his arms closely round her. 

“God knows I’ve given you no cause 
to,” he said. ‘‘But—trust me now.” 


O the end of her life Felicia never 

forgot the days of the hunt for 
Tawlin. Warton’s methods terrified her, 
even while she recognized that they 
were just. A boy was sent to every 
camp, bearing a note containing the 
news of Tawlin’s crime and offering a 
reward for his capture. Borges was 
brought in on suspicion. 

He came up before Warton with 
brazen tranquillity. He blithely pro- 
duced the receipts for the moneys; he 
had a ready explanation of his share, an 
unconscious, innocent share, of course, 
in the affair. Warton heard him out; 
he was obliged to let him go free then, 
but he remembered him for future times. 
Mason and Baker got their money, but 
Tawlin was not found. 

“He wont get off,” Warton said se- 
renely. “I bet he knows it, too.” 

Hiding by day, slinking forth by 
night, half starved, sometimes nearly 
half mad, Tawlin knew it well enough. 

He knew, too, who was hunting him 
down. The hunt had been very near 
him once or twice; he had heard War- 
ton speak ; he knew, all right. 

Then, when he was nearly at the end 
of his tether, he had the devil’s own 
luck. He came upon a dying man—a 
man with money in his swag, a decent 
suit on him. He was scarcely dead 
when Tawlin took his things; there was 
small chance now of that great new life 
which had once seemed so near, but with 
more luck he might get free from this 
cursed island. He had grown a beard; 
he had shaved the back of his head to 
give an effect of baldness. 

Courage of a sort was Tawlin’s; he 
made straight for Port Moresby. He 
learned there, drinking in a saloon, for 
the first time for two months, that all 
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the boats were being vigilantly watched 
for “that skunk Tawlin.” 

The next day, in the street, he saw 
Felicia. She was with Warton, and 
they were laughing. A blaze of hatred 
so passionate that for the instant it made 
him sightless seized upon Tawlin ; after 
the mist had cleared from his eyes, he 
followed them. They entered the Gov- 
ernor’s house together. Tawlin asked 
a lounging, battered sailor who they 
were. 

“°F’s Warton,” the man said slowly. 
“An’ ’e’s a devil for work; but ’e’s a 
man, and she’s ’is girl; married they’re 
to be, I ’ear, in a month or so.” 


_— had to know more. He was 
pretty sure of his disguise now; he 
had got some stuff which had darkened 
his hair and beard, and he was daring 
more and more often to walk about in 
public. But he dared not leave the 
island. He went over to watch a boat 
going out; he saw Warton’s men by the 
gangway, and his mouth went dry. 

In a drinking saloon he hazarded the 
question that Warton was married; the 
drinkers jeered at him. 

“An’ ’im a magistrate, you fool!” a 
man said jocosely. 

He had to find out somehow. He 
longed and yearned to “do Warton in,” 
to get at him somehow, to hurt him. 

He had broken his life, spoiled the 
great chance—a chance which had never 
seemed so marvelous or so possible as 
it did now when he was an outlaw with 
a price upon him. He had broken the 
one unbreakable thing, the one forbid- 
den thing; there was not a man who, if 
he knew who and what Tawlin was, 
would have a second’s pity on him. 

Just the fact that he could not harm 
Warton by publishing to the world the 
fact of his marriage, added to the bitter, 
smoldering anger in Tawlin’s soul. He 
remembered Warton—always the top 
dog, even when, years ago in London, 
Tawlin had learned about his marriage. 
The mention of it to Felicia had been 
a last throw for success in the game, 
and it had played him fair; he had won, 
that time. 

News filtered down to the drinking- 
places; he heard the date of the wed- 
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ding. His mind was still quick enough, 
despite his almost ceaseless drinking, for 
him to guess about the truth. Warton 
had won again. Tawlin used to lie 
awake at night hating and loathing 
him, and seeing visions of the land 
which his eyes would never rest upon 
again—because of Warton. Warton had 
got him—he knew that—unless some 
miracle occurred. He hung about on 
the shore, often staring at the ships pass- 
ing far out, at the waves which lapped 
another shore, those waves which would 
carry him to safety if he could ride 
them in a boat. He could not—he 
knew that. He saw the yacht, Warton’s 
yacht, one day; she was being cleaned 
and painted. 

“’Oneymoon,” a man said to him, 
jerking his pipe toward it. “Nice to 
be some people.” 

The idea came to Tawlin that day. 
It was stupendous, crazy; and because 
of that it held the hint of possibility. 
He shut off the drink, and began, day by 
day and night by night, to plan it out. 
It was a last chance—the very last. 


WEEK later a man, thin and 

rather haggard-looking, but suff- 
ciently smart, stepped up to Captain 
Anderson and asked him for a job. 

“Mate, I am—was, sir,” he said 
steadfastly. 

“Not to say liar, I wouldn’t wonder,” 
was Captain Anderson’s inward judg- 
ment. Aloud he dismissed the man. 

“No berth for you, my lad.” 

Tawlin had expected that; he could 
wait. He waited till the night before 
the wedding. 

A little drink may have a great result 
when the moon is amber and the night- 
wind blows like a breath of fire. 

Tawlin had drink to give away; he 
had long before chosen his man. 

Captain Anderson watched angrily 
for his mate. The wedding must be 
nearly over; Warton and his bride 
would be aboard to time. The yacht 
was short-handed now, by ill-luck. One 
man had broken his leg; he had fallen 
over something, so he said, and had 
raised an unholy noise about some na- 
tives; and now Benson had apparently 
disappeared. 
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Anderson went on shore, cursing the 
heat, the day, the wedding and most of 
all, the mate. 

“Got a berth for me, sir?’ a voice 
said. It was the same neat man with 
the bright, glancing eyes. 

“I dunno,” Anderson said impatient- 
ly. “Wait and see.” 

Tawlin had sailed a racer down at 
Cowes; he “knew” a yacht. He stood 
waiting patiently, his eyelids lowered 
lest his eyes betray their eagerness. 

He knew Benson would not be fit to 
move to-day, or probably to-morrow. 

Anderson was coming back. 

“Here,” he said, “got your papers?” 

Tawlin laughed then. . 

“No, I have not,” he said in a voice 
that had been his own. ‘But there is 
nothing about a yacht that you or any 
man can teach me.” 

Anderson glanced at him sharply. 
Another of ’em—he was used to the 
type; but they made good sailors. 

“Come aboard and we’ll soon see,” he 
said grimly. 

Tawlin had once thought that when 
he should feel the rock of the waves 
beneath, he would go mad with joy. 
Something that felt like burning tears 
sprang to his eyes as the dinghy bobbed 
over the glittering water. 

“They'll be off in the launch in half 
an hour,” Anderson grunted. “Now, 
then, up you go, and I’ll see to your 
knowledge, me lad.” 


E engaged Tawlin after a ten-min- 
ute examination. 

“Take Benson’s cap,” he 
“Here!” He rigged him out. 

“What do we make first?” 
asked, knowing well. 

The launch was putting off; the 
shouts and cheers came in a swell of 
sound over the dancing water. The 
white ribbons were fluttering trimly. 

“Here they come,’ Anderson said. 
“Line up smart, now.” 

Warton came on board, holding Fe- 
licia’s hand. They stood aside for the 
Governor and his wife, who was already 
weeping. 

“I feel as if I’d lost a daughter,” she 
moaned happily. ‘Having had you all 
these months, dear.” 


said. 


Tawlin 
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“Think that you’ve gained a son,” 
Warton interpolated. 

“But you’re such a bad lot!” Mrs. 
Decies said, stopping her tears to laugh. 
“Only now you're quite reformed, of 
course !’” 

They were gone at last, and Charles 
and Felicia were alone. 

“Let her go!” Warton called to An- 
derson. 

He and Felicia were in the saloon. 

“Tl be good to you,” Charles whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“Sure?” she 
against him. 

“Sure?” He leaned his 
hers. ‘Are you afraid?” 

She smiled into his eyes. 

“Of you? Not a bit—only afraid 
you might grow tired of me.” 

“If you only knew what an eternity 
these months have been,” he said. 

“There’s one thing,” Felicia said 
quaintly. “It seems dreadfully difficult, 
even if you have been keen on anyone 
to get unmarried, once you’ve been it!” 

“You can’t do it,’”’ Warton said in- 
stantly. “It would be a fearful job. 
We're married as right as anyone can 
be—English married, baby.” 

“Isn’t it heavenly to be alone?” Fe- 
licia said that evening. Around them 
were sky and sea, and no sign of other 
life. It had been a perfect day, and it 
was drawing to a perfect close. The 
yacht ran on superbly. “Where are we 
making for?” she added idly. 

“A ‘little unknown isle,” Charles 
quoted. “You'll love it. We’re going 
to live in tents. It will be real loneli- 
ness, beloved.” 


questioned, leaning 


cheek to 


AWLIN took the wheel under the 
stars; the moon cut his shadow in 
the sharp edges on the glistening deck. 
He heard Warton singing from the sa- 
loon, and grinned to himself uglily. 
Later he would alter the course of the 
yacht ; he had it all planned out. War- 
ton sang on; his magnificent voice 
seemed to be full of joy and life. Taw- 
lin had peered in on them; he had seen 
Felicia lying in Charles’ arms. He re- 
membered Rading with a sneer. 
When behind him no light showed, 
Tawlin began to alter the yacht’s 
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course, just a little, just sufficient for 
the beginning. An hour later she was 
steaming due east, and her course had 
been set nor’west. Tawlin thought he 
saw far ahead a break in the glassy sea. 
Nearer he saw it distinctly. 

If he could not get free, then no one 
should. His chance had gone long 
since. 

Tawlin set her full speed ahead and 
relinquished the wheel. He dashed 
down the stairs and ran along to the 
saloon. 

“Warton!” he called. “Wake up 
and celebrate your chance of freedom! 
Wake up, I say!” 

He gave a shout of laughter as the 
yacht struck, and with a hideous noise 
went on grinding and reeling. 

“Ripped from stern to bows,” Tawlin 
yelled, still laughing. “Ripped from 
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stern to bows! 


HARLES dashed up; he was carry- 

ing Felicia wrapped in a long blue 
cloak, the cloak they had bought to- 
gether, part of her trousseau. Already 
the list was so great that he seemed to 
be running up a hill. 

“It’s all right,” he panted. “There’s 
the boats, darling ; don’t be frightened.” 

“Not with you,” Felicia said. 

The yacht gave a sickening lurch, 
and Warton fell. A cool, long wave 
drifted over and took back with it a hu- 
man form. 

“Felicia!” Warton cried. 

Anderson and the man were launch- 
ing a boat. 

“She broke in two, sir,” Anderson said 
wildly. “Oh, my God!” 

Warton saw, far away, a gleam of 
something white. He sprang into the 
swirling sea. 

Felicia knew she was drifting ; it was 
peaceful. She drifted on. She was 
very cold, but that did not matter; she 
was at peace. There was no thought to 
worry her; her mind seemed like some 
cool, empty space. Above, far above, 
the clouds were racing. She wondered 
if a storm were coming up. Her hand 
touched something—something around 
herself, a life-belt. Memory came back 
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to her. The cold waves lapped against 
her lips. The thought came to her that 
they might take her now and keep her 
forever. It did not matter now. 

A pain, so agonizing that she shrieked 
aloud, was in her head. It came again; 
unconsciously she put her hand to it, 
and her hand touched a jagged ledge, 
gripped it madly. Life will be saved 
while life has any strength to will. 

Swung over by the waves, her face 
was cut and bruised by the rocks, but 
above her a wall of darkness, a light- 
house, stood. She could have kissed the 
rock which had wounded her. She 
made a vast effort and dragged herself 
up a little; another effort, which 
seemed to tear her muscles, and she lay 
near to the wall. She was forced to lie 
still to gain strength to rise. At last 
she got upon her feet and leaned against 
the sheltering wall. 

A way in? There must be. She stag- 
gered feebly forward, clutching at the 
bare stones with bleeding fingers; her 
hands reached an embrasure. It was 
the door. 

Wildly, desperately, she leaned upon 
it, her sea-wet face lifted to the sky, the 
draped cloak billowing out in the night- 
wind. 

She tried to call and could not. They 
must let her in, they must; Charles was 
dying out there! 

She shrieked 
aloud. 

3ehind her a boat rode over the sea. 
She was all dark against the dull, 
stained wall; no one could see her. 

A voice, surely a voice from heaven, 
Felicia thought wildly, said: 

“Now then!” 

She turned. 

“Tf so be’s it aint a woman!” a man’s 
leisurely Southern voice drawled. “I 
reckon that'll be her we’ve been after! 
You'll upset the boat, sir, you will!” it 
added aggrievedly as Charles sprang. 

“Felicia!” he said. 

“Are we in heaven?” she asked, her 
very soul bewildered. 

He swept her to him. 

“We're together!” he said strongly. 
“That'll do!” 


the words suddenly 


THE END 
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ORELAND 
| awoke to find 
that he had 
slept for more than two 
hours with his feet on the 
ledge of one of the win- 
dows of his  sitting-room 
and his body relaxed in a 
big leather chair. He re- 
membered that he had begun 
to feel drowsy the moment he 
had sat down. It was then 
about two o’clock; it was 
now after four. 

He hadn’t been drunk at all. He had 
not exceeded his midday limit of a 
couple of bottles of beer. His luncheon 
had been rather more meager than on 
most days. He hadn’t been hungry. 

He rose and stretched himself, yawn- 
ing. He felt dull mentally and listless 
physically. A drink, he believed, would 
brace him up. He went into the dining- 
room, where he sometimes ate the meals 
he prepared in his kitchenette. There 
was a bottle of rye on the sideboard, and 
he poured himself a stiff drink. Then 
he walked to the front window again 
and stood staring down into the street. 
The one drink began to call for com- 
pany. He was somewhat startled by 
that. He had never felt that gnawing 
sensation before. He had always been 
proud of the fact that he was a “‘success- 
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Life had demanded 
an accounting, and 
he had not found 
his books in shape. 


ful” drinker. He 

had never been 

what drinking 

men would call intoxicated. Of course, 
there had been occasions when he had 
been “lit up a bit,” but his customary 
eight hours of sleep had always righted 
that. 

“T must be a little out of sorts,” he 
told himself. ‘Another little drink 
wont do any harm.” 

He was in the act of pouring the 
second drink when his doorbell rang. 
He put down the glass and called down 
the speaking-tube. 

“Hello, old horse,” said _ Bill 
Spencer’s voice. “I wanted to make 
sure you were at home before I came up. 
Be right there.” 

When Bill reached the doorway, 
Moreland was standing on the threshold 
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with outstretched hand. The two men “Good of you to He was in the 
struck palms with a heartiness which be- look me up first Ble “4 of mt 
spoke a genuine liking on the part of off, Bill.” ye pe yo 
each. “I’ve got a sur- doorbell 
“Come right in,” Moreland said prise for you out Hi ||| rang. 
cordially. “I was just pouring myself to the house,” Bill 
a drink when you rang. I’ll pour two.” said in a husky 
“I'll stay for a couple,” Bill 
said. ‘But we've got to hurry. © 
You’re going home with me for 
dinner.” 
They drank. Bill sat with 
the empty glass in his hand. 
“T can wait on myself,” wa 
said. “Get into your clothes 
instanter.” 


yA yr AN 
ORELAND went ir \ le 
into his bedroom j# . 
and started to dress. y / yy. Paw: 
The two men carried on 
a conversation through 
the curtains. 











3 


which in- 
dicated he 
had_ taken 
his second 


drink. 
ia ia oll “For me? What 
is it?” 
hy “If I told you, it wouldn’t 
i 


be a surprise,” Bill gurgled. 
“How’re you coming? I mustn’t be 
late.” 
For answer Moreland emerged 
“When’d you get \? from his bedroom, dressed for the 
back, Bill?” street. 
“Last night. How’s the gang? Fine? “We'll have one more little drink,” 
That’s good. You're the first I’ve seen. Moreland said. 
I’ll pour myself another. First to- Bill raised the hand of denial. 
day.” “No more for me now,” he said. 
“Go to it, Bill. How’s honeymoon- ‘Two's my limit. We’ll have a couple 
ing?” out to the house just before dinner.” 
“Fine, I'll say.” “T’ll take one,” Moreland said. 
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He poured himself a big drink of the 
hot liquor and announced that he was 
ready. They descended to Spencer’s 
car. 

As Spencer guided the car in and out 
of the downtown traffic, Moreland 
glanced at him. Certainly Bill was 
looking well. The big hands that 
grasped the wheel were steady, and 
there was a fine color in Bill’s smooth 
cheeks. His eyes sparkled. Moreland 
supposed he was very happy. 

Spencer had been married two weeks 
before. Though it was autumn and a 
busy time for everyone, he had whisked 
his bride away for a brief honeymoon. 

Moreland had been more interested in 
Bill’s marriage than the rest ‘of the 
“gang” had been. He had known Mrs. 
Spencer as long as Bill had known her. 
The marriage had been the outcome of a 
delightful romance. Moreland believed 
that the circumstances of it were rarely 
met with in real life. 

Three years before, Moreland and 
Spencer had spent their summer vaca- 
tion in the country. There they had 
met two sisters. The attraction be- 
tween Spencer and the older sister had 
been strong and instant. Before he had 
left, Spencer had spoken of love, and 
through the years that followed he had 
kept his faith with the girl. That had 
been fine of Bill, Moreland had thought 
—a trait of manhood which made Bill 
worthy of almost any woman. Bill was 
a big man, handsome in a rough way. 
In his own world he might almost have 
chosen where he would. But he had re- 
mained true to the country girl. He’d 
make a good husband. And yet— 

An old belief, founded in his past, 
came back to disturb and puzzle Herbert 
Moreland then. He had always felt 
that a married man should not drink. 
There was profanation in it. It was not 
fair to a wife. He did not know the 
kind of husband a drinking man of 
Spencer’s type made, but he knew the 
kind of husband an abstainer made. His 
father had been an example of that. 

Moreland had been brought up in a 
home in which there had never been a 
drinker. His father had been a success- 
ful business man in a town of perhaps a 
hundred thousand persons. Dying, he 
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had left Morel-nd sixty thousand dol- 
lars. Moreland had quit the job which 
he had secured in a larger city when he 
had left college, and had lived in idle- 
ness ever since. He said he could not 
see the sense in working when he was 
rich. His success had been only mod- 
erate, anyhow. 

Before his father’s death, he had been 
drinking a little; but now, in his leisure, 
appetite waited on increased opportu- 
nity. He was not yet a drunkard, but 
he drank a good many drinks every day. 

There were times when he resolved to 
quit drinking altogether. Visions of his 
old home came back to him ; tender rec- 
ollections of his parents, who had been 
wholly “good,” swept through his mind. 
Those sometimes left him choked and 
moist of eye. But his resolutions seemed 
to vapor away. He was still drifting. 
He was intelligent enough to realize 
that he would have to change his ways 
before long or he would become con- 
firmed in his bad habits. That saving 


germ was always in his mind. 


Sl drove presently alongside a 
house which Spencer had built for 
his bride with his own money—money 
which he had earned despite his drink- 
ing. Moreland waited while Spencer 
put the car away. Then they went to 
the front door together. Spencer was 
smiling. 

In the hall Spencer’s big voice boomed 
out an announcement that he was home. 
Mrs. Spencer appeared in a doorway at 
the end of the hall. She advanced 
slowly to Spencer. Moreland saw that 
there was a question in her deep eyes—a 
frightened, timid question. Her hus- 
band kissed her, and the question fled 
before a look of dismay. And then that, 
too, fled as she turned with extended 
hand to Moreland. 

As Moreland shook hands with her, 
he saw plainly that already Spencer was 
hurting his wife by his drinking. As 
she kissed him, she had been seeking the 
hated odor of alcohol on his breath. A 
poignant pang of regret burned through 
Moreland’s heart. 

“Ethel is here,” Mrs. Spencer said 
after they greeted each other. “She will 
be very glad to see you again.” 
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Here in Spencer’s dimly lighted hall- 
way, a picture flashed across Moreland’s 
mind. He and Mrs. Spencer’s sister— 
then a girl of seventeen—were at the 
railway station. Moreland and Spencer 
were leaving for the city at the conclu- 
sion of their vacation. Rural-fashion, 
the two girls had accompanied them to 
the station. Spencer and the older girl 
had withdrawn to the end of the plat- 
form. Moreland and Ethel had stood 
at the other end. 

Ethel had always been shy of More- 
land. He had had many times to appear 
unconcerned while he knew she was 
scrutinizing him in a kind of wonder. 
He had regarded her as a very sweet 
little girl, eager, interested, whole- 
somely pretty. But there had been a 
moment, there on the country-station 
platform, when she had somehow ceased 
to be a child. There was only a mo- 
ment for good-bys. Moreland had held 
out his hand, and she had laid hers in it. 
Their eyes had met. Moreland had felt 
his blood grow suddenly warm. His 
eyes must have been tender. The girl 
swayed up to him, and their lips met 
fleetingly. And then the train had borne 
him away. 

In the first days he had thought a 
good deal about that kiss. He had felt 
its virginal quality. He did not know 
whether he loved her or not, but he was 
sure that she loved him. He had had a 
notion for a long time that he would 
go back to see her, but he had not 
gone. 


ESE were mental flashes, taking no 

time. The girl appeared at the end 
of the hallway almost as Mrs. Spencer 
ceased speaking. Moreland turned his 
head to look at her. He gasped. A tre- 
mendously beautiful woman had taken 
the place of the little country girl. 

“Here’s old Moreland,” Spencer said. 
“T said I’d surprise him, and I guess I 
have.” 

The girl came straight to Moreland. 
They shook hands. She seemed about 
to speak. But she only gave him a swift 
glance of inquiry. Then Moreland be- 
came aware that his own breath was 
alcohol-laden. He sensed that his 
drinking had left the girl mute. Ina 
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way she was as much dismayed as Mrs. 
Spencer had been. After their moment 
of hesitation they greeted each other 
lamely, and Spencer took Moreland up 
to his den. 

He produced a quart of whisky and 
went downstairs for a siphon. When 
he came back, he mixed two highballs. 
Moreland was feeling tired again. He 
needed the drink. 

As they sat down to dinner, he felt a 
kind of vague hostility in the attitude 
of the two women toward him. He per- 
ceived that they knew that he and Spen- 
cer had taken a drink upstairs. That 
bottle up there was doubtless the skele- 
ton in the Spencer closet—a skeleton 
which danced forth hideously often, in 
Mrs. Spencer’s estimation. 

Moreland got away as soon as he de- 
cently could. Mrs. Spencer’s good night 
was too cheerful. Ethel’s was toneless ; 
she seemed hurt. 

Well, Moreland said to himself, he 
didn’t know that he blamed the two 
girls. It was hardly a square deal. 
That drink which had almost been a 
stolen drink was an indication that Bill 
didn’t appreciate the woman he had 
vowed to protect. Moreland believed 
that if he married a woman like that he 
would leave liquor alone. 

That far notion of his own marriage 
brought his thoughts to Ethel alone. A 
shiver of rapture ran through him. . It 
was not renascent rapture, for neither 
at the time the country girl had bestowed 
the kiss on him nor afterwards had he 
felt that thrill. It was as if he had 
kissed this beautiful woman. 

As he walked back toward town, he 
was of a dozen minds. Several times he 
had vowed he would not drink again. 
He would, by his future conduct, sweep 
that hard look out of Ethel’s eyes. He 
would confess all his faults; he would 
make her love him. He loved her. He 
had loved her all along. He would 
brace up, be a man, do a man’s work. 
Then he became aware that his head was 
aching. That strange listlessness was 
all through his body The gang 
would be at Whaley’s now. 

They were there when he turned in at 
Whaley’s half an hour later. Whaley’s 
was a saloon in a side-street. It was not 
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a pretentious saloon, nor ornate. Fable 
had discovered it, just as he was always 
discovering out-of-the-way, “Bohemian” 
places. Fable had a love for these. He 
admitted frankly that he liked the open- 
mouthed wonder with which Whaley 
viewed the gang as contrasted to his reg- 
ular patrons. Whaley was obse- 
quious; the members of the gang 
could have anything they 

wanted at Whaley’s. 
Fable and the others sat 
at table now. Fable was 
very mellow. He had 
reached a stage where his 
natural cleverness was apt 
to be rather nauseating to 
a sober man. 









































wontdoyouany 
harm. ou’ 
find you'll like 


it.” 
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ORELAND sat down, and Whaley 

served him on Fable’s motion. 
Fable demanded to know where More- 
land had been. When he was consider- 
ably drunk, Fable was an open ques- 
tioner. 

“T went to dinner with Bill at his 
home,” Moreland answered. 

“Who was the girl Bill married, any- 
how?” Fable asked. “I never met 
her.” 

Moreland did not answer. He was 
uncomfortable. He wished he had not 
come to Whaley’s. 

“She was a little 
down in the country,” 
other men volunteered. 
me all about it one 
when he was kind of 
ular romance—love at 
and all that dope! 
The wife has 
a sister 


maid from 
one of the 
“Bill told 
night 
full. Reg- 
first sight 
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too, Bill said—a peach. Bill said he 
was going to have her visit them. He 
said if one of the gang didn’t cop her 
out, he would bury us fathoms deep for 
men already dead.” 

Clever Fable turned a drunken eye on 
Moreland and leaned over so that he 
could nudge Moreland in the ribs. 

“Foxy!” he jeered. “She was there 
to-night.” 

They all fixed their eyes on him, and 
he was furious when he felt his blood 
spread hotly over his face. 

“Tell us about her, Moreland,” Fable 
said. ‘We've all got an even chance, 
according to what Bill said.” 

“She is a fine girl—too fine to be dis- 
cussed in a barroom,” Moreland said, 
fixing his eyes steadily on Fable’s face. 

It was a curious thing to do at that 
moment, but he noticed the tiny purple 
veins which were beginning to show in 
Fable’s face. Fable, with his hat pulled 
over eyes which once had been hand- 
some, looked like a drunken rake to- 
night. 

“Oh a 

There was incredulity in Fable’s voice, 
but Moreland understood that Fable 
was not incredulous of the girl’s fine- 
ness. He was incredulous that any 
member of the gang should have spoken 
to another member in that curt, repri- 
manding way. Moreland was quickly 
remorseful. Who was he to set himself 
upon a pedestal? He had insulted Ethel 
more than Fable had. 

“Pardon me, old fellow,” he said. 
“Let’s have a drink.” 

They had the drink and several oth- 
ers, but the spirit had gone out of the 
evening. Fable was sullenly silent. 
One of the men yawned after a while, 
and they separated. Moreland knew 
that he had lost Fable’s friendship. He 
knew clever Fable’s proud spirit very 
well. 

Moreland had a bad night. He went 
directly to bed, but he remained there 
only a few minutes. Sleep, hard-wooed, 
would not approach him. 


AWN found Moreland sitting at his 


window. In the dark hours of the 
night he had pretty nearly relived his 
past. Life had demanded an account- 
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ing, and he had not found his books in 
shape. He came to see his own short- 
comings clearly. He had thought of his 
father, of his mother. What would they 
say if they could see him now? He 
thought of Ethel—of her virginal kiss. 
He understood that that had not been a 
kiss lightly given; it had been a kiss of 
love. He had looked into her heart and 
had seen that she had expected to find in 
him that night as clean a manhood as 
his boyhood had been. And he had bit- 
terly disappointed her. 

Well, he would go away for a week or 
so and fight out his fight. Just now, be- 
cause he had not slept, he wanted a 
drink. He did not know how strong the 
drink-urge in him was, but he would 
find out. He would come to grips with 
his desire, and he would throttle it or it 
would throttle him. 

An early morning train carried him 
into the country. For Ethel he had no 
thought save one of expectation of meet- 
ing her again. He was not wise enough 
to fear the fruit which the seed of bit- 
terness he had planted in her heart 
might produce. He visualized her al- 
ways as secure. What safeguarded her 
he did not know. Indeed, he did not 
ask. He merely presumed that a girl 
like her would be safe, no matter what 
happened. 

And so the gang at Whaley’s missed 
him for ten days. When he returned at 
the end of that time, he did not go to 
Whaley’s. He waited till seven o’clock, 
and then he rode to Spencer’s. He was 
in a fever of impatience to see Ethel. 
For ten days he had not touched a drop 
of liquor of any sort. At first absti- 
nence had been unbelievably hard. He 
had had sleepless nights. But on the 
fourth night he had dropped into a slum- 
ber profound and dreamless. He had 
awakened to a sense of quiet nerves and 
well-being. 

Spencer himself answered his ring. 
Spencer gave him rather a queer stare. 

“Ts Ethel at home?” Moreland 
asked. 

“She isn’t,” Spencer answered. “She 
went to dinner and to a show with Fable. 
You’re looking better than I expected, 
old man. Wont you come in?” 

“Not now,” Moreland answered. 
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“Just make my apologies to Mrs. Spen- 
cer, wont you?” 

He got away hastily. He perceived 
that Spencer had been drinking a little 
as usual, and he supposed Spencer would 
urge him to drink if he entered the 
house. He did not want to drink, 
though all the bright expectancy which 
had been in his heart had died out of it. 
Ethel had gone to dinner and to a show 
with Fable, and the last time he had 
seen Fable, the fellow had been 
drunk! What were Spencer and 
Mrs. Spencer thinking of ? 

As a rule Moreland was slow 
to anger, but before he had 
walked a block from Spencer’s 
he was vibrant with rage. He 
wished he had Fable there in 
the quiet street for about two 
minutes. He’d teach Fa- 
ble a lesson—the drunk- 
ard! 

He set himself dog- 
gedly to walk back to 
town. He had plenty 
of time; Fable and 
Ethel would not leave 
the theater for several 
hours. He would be wait- 
ing for them. He would 
find out just what Fable’s 
attentions to the girl 
boded. 


Dd.4 LAVerm— 


HEN the girl and 


the lobby of the theater 

at a little after eleven o’clock, Moreland 
was standing aside where they could not 
see him. He was almost at their heels 
in the press when they stepped to the 
sidewalk. 

Fable piloted the girl away from the 
theater toward a side-street. He tucked 
her hand under his arm and began to 
talk to her volubly. This intimacy mad- 
dened Moreland. When they turned in 
at a grill-room, he hesitated at the door 
for a moment. He had to collect him- 
self, to fight for self-control. 

Then he entered a big room crowded 
with tables. Along one wall there were 
partitions with leather-covered benches 
and tables in the recesses. The room was 
filling with the after-theater crowd. 


“E ing you have oi is quite 
right,” he declared. “But if I were 


I Idn’t look dri Li: 
Fable came through you, I wou og ah oe at drinking as 
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Moreland discovered the girl and Fa- 
ble in one of the stalls which two of the 
partitions made. They were just settling 
themselves into seats opposite each other. 
The stall adjacent to theirs was unoccu- 
pied. His face burning a little, More- 
land went to that stall and sat down. 
He could hear the murmur of Fable’s 

_) voice. A waiter came, and 
Moreland ordered food 
and coffee. 

His own order was 
brief; that which 
A. , Fable was giving to 
¥ * another waiter took 
a4 Me- time. Fable, as 

Moreland knew, 
was a man of dis- 
_ crimination in the 
selection of food 
and drink. More- 
land had drunk his 

coffee and eaten his 
sandwiches before 
Fable’s waiter reap- 
\ peared. Moreland 
= heard him place the 
me / dishes on the table, and 

then he went to the bar- 
room. He came back with 
a bottle in a pail. More- 

land shivered. 

The cork popped. 
There was silence while 
the waiter served the wine. 
Then he withdrew re- 
spectfully. The hum of 
Fable’s talk went on. 
Then a sentence detached itself and 
came to Moreland’s ears. 

“Oh, one glass wont do you any harm. 
You'll find you'll like it.” 

The girl’s soft answer was indistin- 
guishable. 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Fable. “You 
wait till this room is filled, and you’ll 
find nine out of ten women drinking. If 
you'll observe them, you'll find they’re 
all mighty nice women. Wives and 
mothers, some of them are. Just taste 
it.” 

There was silence then. Moreland got 
dizzily to his feet. His face was white. 
His hands were clenched at his sides. 
His waiter approached him, but More- 
land brushed him aside. He stepped 
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from the stall and stood beside Fable. 
Fable looked up. He half rose. 

“Why, Moreland,” he _ exclaimed, 
“what’s the matter?” 

“T’m going to take Miss Benjamin 
home,” Moreland said. ‘You'll pardon 
me for intruding, I know.” 

He looked down into Fable’s up- 
turned face, and he was conscious anew 
of what drink was doing to Fable. 
Fable must have been drinking heavily 
of late. 

Fable’s face was expressionless for a 
moment. He seemed too surprised to 
find words. Then his eyes slowly dark- 
ened resentfully. 

“What're you talking about, More- 
land?” he said. “Miss Benjamin is my 
guest.” 

Moreland turned to the girl. 
eyes looked pleadingly into hers. 

“You will come, wont you?” he en- 
treated her. 

The girl started to rise. 

“Just a moment, Miss Benjamin,” 
Fable said, and he faced Moreland with 
murderous hate in his eyes. ‘What do 


His 


you think you’re doing, Moreland?” he 


demanded. “Are you trying to make a 
barroom scene with Miss Benjamin as 
the central figure? I am quite compe- 
tent to look after her. Spencer and Mrs. 
Spencer know she’s with me. What,” 
he went on, his cleverness whistling 
down the wind of his wrath, “—what’re 
vou butting in for? Are you Miss Ben- 
jamin’s guardian ?” 

“In this one instance I am,” More- 
land answered. He turned to the girl 
again. “Come,” he commanded. 

She stepped toward him. Fable rose 
and clutched at Moreland’s sleeve. 
Moreland tried to shake himself free, 
but Fable hung on. Moreland put his 
hand on Fable’s chest and shoved Fable 
away from him. Fable fell along the 
bench. 

Waiters came in haste then, without 
excitement in their manner, but with de- 
termination written large on their faces. 
Before they could lay hands on him, 
Moreland faced them. They all knew 
him ; he had been generous with them. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said as evenly as 
he could. “Just see if Mr. Fable needs 
anything, will you?” 
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He took the girl by the arm and hur- 
ried her from the room, the waiters fall- 
ing back from them. Curious eyes fol- 
lowed them till the door hid them. 


HERE were several taxies at the 

curb, but Moreland and the girl 
walked rapidly down the street. They 
kept to the pace till the grill-room was 
half a dozen blocks behind them. They 
Moreland slowed up. 

He glanced down at the girl. She 
was looking straight ahead of her. Her 
face was pale, and her eyes seemed to 
hold unshed tears. 

“That was terrible, 
asked. “I’m sorry.” 

“Tt was terrible,’ 
voice. 

They walked another block. 

“Shall I call a cab?” he asked. 

“No—oh, no,” she murmured. “I 
would rather walk.” 

He did not speak again for a little. 
He was at a loss what to say. It seemed 
incredible that Ethel should have fig- 
ured in that scene. He remembered the 
girl on the station platform, her lips 
raised to his. 

“How did you happen to be there— 
with Fable?” he asked. “Spencer knows 
he is a drunkard.” 

“Mr. Spencer brought him home to 
dinner,” she said slowly. “He was quite 
gay and charming. He asked me to go 
with him. Till to-night he had not 
drunk more than—than—” 

“Than I had been drinking the night 
Spencer brought me home?” he finished 
for her. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“You were shocked that night by the 
fact that I had been drinking,” he said. 
“Yet you went with Fable.” : 

“You have been away,” she said, still 
in that hushed tone. “Mr. Spencer said 
you were probably on a—a bat.” 

“Oh!” said Moreland. 

They walked again in silence. They 
were nearing the street on which the 
Spencers lived. They came to a corner 
which was shadowed by big trees. No 
one was in sight. Moreland stopped. 

“Ethel,” Moreland said, “I’ve just 
come to my senses in the last few days. 
I—I love you. I loved you the minute 


wasn’t it?” he 


she said in a low 
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you appeared at the end of the hall at 
Spencer’s the other night. I know now 
that I loved you that evening I left you 
back there in the country. I didn’t 
know it then. I didn’t know it immedi- 
ately afterwards. But I know it now. 
Will you marry me?” 

“No,” she whispered. 

Moreland took a deep breath. 

“You don’t care for me?” he asked 
dully. 

The girl suddenly lifted her head. 
Moreland saw that the color had flooded 
back to her cheeks. 

“When you disappeared so suddenly 
and mysteriously ten days ago,” she said, 
“T didn’t know what to make of it. You 
had shocked me and hurt me. After 
what has happened to-night I can tell 
you that. I—I cared very greatly for 
you when you left me that night in the 
country. I—I never thought of anyone 
but you. I used to do everything just 
as if you were there to see. I used to 
wonder if you would approve. It seemed 
as if we must sometime meet again. I 
was waiting for you. And I always 
imagined you were waiting for me. 

“When Mr. Spencer said he was go- 
ing to bring you home that night, I 
could scarcely wait to see you. It was 
like the fulfillment of a dream. I 
imagined you, visualized you. I pictured 
how you would look. I supposed you 
would be manly, clean. But when you 
came, you were furtive. You—you 
somehow evaded me. It was as if I 
hadn’t met you at all. You were like 
a stranger. You had been drinking. 

“Oh,” she hurried on passionately, 
“you don’t know how I felt. Mr. Spen- 
cer is breaking my sister’s heart with his 
drinking. He thinks he doesn’t drink 
very much, but there are times when he 
is unnatural. I can see how horror is 
coming into my sister’s life.” 

Moreland sought to interrupt her, but 
she checked him imperiously. 

“T believed my brother when he said 
you were probably on a debauch,” she 
hurried on. “I suffered for you. I 
thought you were in a power greater 
than your own will. I said I would help 
you. If I had met you before to-night, 
I believe I would have married you. I 
had a notion that I ought to save you, no 
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matter how I had to sacrifice myself. 
But my eyes are open now. That scene 
in the grill-room was enough. I was 
going about with Mr. Fable in the 
hope that I would meet you by chance. 
Mr. Spencer telephoned every day, but 
he could get no trace of you.” 

She straightened up and began to 
walk along. Moreland fell into step. 

“T was beginning to be sentimental 
about why men drink,” she said with a 
sudden hardness. “I was beginning to 
pity you. I thought, since I did love 
you, that my place was by your side, no 
matter how low you sank. But I see 
now that men drink because they are 
cowards. That’s the only reason. They 
haven’t the will to snuff out the little 
flame that alcohol sets to burning in 
them. They will sacrifice everything— 
decency, respect, goodness, kindness, 
love, their women—everything 
Any woman who marries a man who 
drinks is a fool.” 


HE finished with heaving breast. 

Moreland did not speak at once. He 
perceived that there was hope for him in 
her agitation. Outraged love, more than 
anything else, was speaking. 

They maintained their silence till they 
came to Spencer’s house. Then More- 
land stopped and confronted the girl. 
He took one of her hands in his. 

“Everything you have said is quite 
right,” he declared. “But if I were 
you, I wouldn’t look at drinking as a 
big thing, because it has ceased to be a 
big thing for you. It is a big thing for 
your sister—a tragic thing. For you and 
me it is a silly, weak, inconsequential 

I quit drinking ten days 
I haven’t touched a drop since. 
That’s what I went away for—to make 
sure that I would not imperil you if I 
could not quit. I knew how warm and 
quick your sympathies were, and I was 
afraid for you—afraid for both of us. 
Now, whatever happens, I will never 
drink again.” 

She gasped and stared at him in a 
first moment of disbelief. Then tears 
crowded into her eyes. She swayed up 
to him, and he caught her in his arms 
with a laugh that was checked as their 
lips met. 
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EONIE PASKOWSKI was 
® | hardly the girl a proud woman 
iL would choose for a grandson 
who had been born to every advantage, 
including a splendid ancestry. In Bar- 
ton there was no one who did not com- 
mend Richard Wellfleet’s grandmother 
for preventing such a messaliance—that 
being the way Bartonites Fletcherize 
their French. Richard was so young, so 
impetuous—only eighteen! 

Leonie was only sixteen—but that was 
different. 

It was not alone that the name Pas- 
kowski grated upon ears accustomed to 
—and rather proud of—good old: New 
England names. Nor was it only that 
her sole ancestor of whom Barton had 
knowledge was her father, a tall, lean 
man, with the beard of a patriarch, the 
hands of a day-laborer and the eyes of 
a seer. There was something about 
Leonie herself—a something that ‘was 
the emanation of her gypsy coloring and 
flavor. 

The good people of Barton realized 
from the first that she was a born ad- 
venturess. They said so, afterward, 
when Leonie had become internationally 
famous and had her picture in the Sun- 
day supplements. There was, for in- 
stance, her affair with the heir presump- 
tive to a certain throne of which the 
occupant is the accredited—the se/f- 
accredited—interpreter of the will of 
the Almighty. This highly consecrated 
young man (according to the colored 
sections) became so enamored of Leonie 
that he even forgot to play with his toy 
soldiers, who were leaden only in the 
stolidity with which they went through 
their maneuvers. 

This persisted until his father, “the 
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Most Altitudinous One,” became not just 
plain mad, but exceedingly wroth, as be- 
fitted one whose moods must measure to 
a high estate. He gave orders that 
Leonie be notified, in a plain, natural- 
word finished communication, that she 
must do certain things. One of these 
was to dismiss the Crown Prince from 
her mind, forthwith. 

To this Leonie replied (if you believe 
all you read in the papers) that she 
wished she might dismiss him from her 
presence as easily. 

“T sympathize with you”—-so the re- 
puted reply to His Most Ungracious 
Majesty ran—“in your hope that your 
son may some day marry a bourgeois 
princess and succeed you on the throne. 
Really, I know of nothing else he could 
possibly contrive to do. I assure you [ 
can find no niche for him, either in my 
heart or my art.” 

Leonie’s “‘art’’ was the classic dances, 
for which the three requisites are grace, 
symmetry and unconventionality. In 
such degree as the aspirant possesses 
these three does success follow. Leonie’s 
success was great. 

The incident of the Crown Prince may 
have been the romancing of a newspaper- 
writer. In Barton it was read and be- 
lieved without question, even to the letter 
to the father of the Crown Prince. 
Everybody in Barton remembered when 
Leonie had been as impudent to the 
grandmother of Richard Wellfleet. 

This digression carries the story much 
farther than it should go, all at once. 
But the glimpse of Leonie, as she was at 
twenty-four, makes it the easier to pic- 
ture her as she was at sixteen, when she 
and her father first made their appear- 
ance in Barton. 
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| yeebietge is set on the side of a hill 
which slopes gently to the sea. The 
road that parallels the high-water mark 
is fringed with old wharves which have 
fallen into disuse—for in a country 
where antiquity is reckoned by years 
instead of centuries, Barton ranks as an 
old place. 

On the crest of the hill stood a ram- 
bling, Colonial mansion, which for four 
generations had belonged to the Well- 
fleets. Every New England village has 
its first family, which dominates and 
directs its destinies. ‘The Wellfleets were 
Barton’s first family. The earlier Well- 
fleets were shipowners. Then in the 
forties came a Wellfleet who turned to 
the manufacture of a commodity that 
in time became as famous throughout 
the Seven Seas as the Wellfleet ensign 
had once been. 

This was New England rum. It was 
manufactured in a long, low brick build- 
ing which would have hardly been big 
enough for the dynamo-room for a 
modern factory, yet which served to in- 
crease the Wellfleet fortune enormously. 
It was still standing, still in operation, 
though handled by an agent, when 
Tadeusz Paskowski came to Barton on a 
brilliant July day. 

Obviously he was a foreigner; and 
Barton had no use for foreigners. 
Towns on either side had felt foreign 
corrosion and had colonies of Portu- 
guese, Poles, Finns and Italians. Bar- 
ton was still straight American and in- 
ordinately proud of it. A foreigner who 
strove to take root there would be “run 
out.” 

Tadeusz Paskowski came into town 
driving a horse that might have been 
one of the two Noah took into the ark. 
The buggy to which the nag was hitched 
was as ancient. The equipage came to 
a halt in front of the post office, while 
Tadeusz Paskowski looked about him. 
A group of men, squatted in front of the 
post office, busy with their knives and 
odd bits of wood, dismissed them with a 
casual glance. 

Off shore two Bartonites had aban- 
doned quahogging, and with the smoke 
curling from their pipes, sat at ease in 
their boats, which had been drawn to- 
gether to promote a drawling conversa- 
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tion. Beyond, where the Government 
was working interminably on a reclama- 
tion project, a dredge stood idle. The 
intruder clucked to his horse and drove 
out for a closer view of a marsh that 
had been diked in and drained. 

In less than a week Tadeusz Pas- 
kowski was living in a home he had 
built for himself on the reclaimed marsh. 
The suddenness of it startled Barton. 
One day the marsh had been unscarred ; 
the next there was a hut fashioned of 
secondhand lumber on it. A stovepipe 
reared crazily above the roof, and smoke 
rose lazily from it. 


[NDIGNATION was instant and uni- 

versal. The chairman of the board 
of selectmen climbed the hill in answer 
to a summons from Richard Wellfleet’s 
grandmother. 

“Tell the creature,” she commanded 
with the calm finality of one whose 
wishes have always been laws, “that it is 
a disgrace, a positive disgrace.” 

The selectman turned a lean, weather- 
beaten face toward the marsh and sur- 
veyed the hut. Certainly it spoiled the 
view. Then he shifted his gaze back 
to Madam Wellfleet. She was sixty then, 
with white hair, blue eyes and what is 
spoken of, courteously, as a commanding 
nose. 

“T’ll attend to him,” he promised 
grimly, and with uncompromising mien 
he went directly to the hut. 

Leonie opened the door to his knock. 
She smiled at him—a shy, flashing smile 
which he ignored. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded roughly of Tadeusz Paskowski. 
In his voice there was that tinge of con- 
tempt that the true Bartonite feels for 
any foreigner, and he spoke loudly, with 
the instinctive belief that plain English 
is universally intelligible, provided it is 
shouted. 

Tadeusz Paskowski rose slowly from 
a table covered with account-books. He 
was taller even than the spare, lean 
chairman. He said nothing but strode 
to the door and holding it open, pointed 
out. The young “varmit’—this was the 
chairman’s. description of Leonie— 
stepped back quickly and took a frying- 
pan from behind the stove. Her smile 
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had disappeared, and she held the pan 
in a way which made it apparent that 
it had ceased to be a domestic utensil 
and had become a weapon. 

“All right! If you wont go peace- 
ably, I’ll have the law on you,” an- 
nounced the selectman, and retreated. 

The people of Barton were informed 
that the Paskowskis would have to be 
ejected. Law-abiding folks they were ; 
so they called a town meeting, to con- 
sider the question. The meeting was 
at its height when Tadeusz Paskowski 
entered. There was a momentary hush, 
immediately broken by cries such as: 

“Throw him out.” “He aint got no 
rights here.” 

Tadeusz Paskowski stood in the door- 
way, giving them eye for eye. He 
waited until the storm had subsided. 

“The town of Barton owe fif’ thous’ 
dollar now,” he said calmly. “You try 
to put me out, and pretty soon she owe 
fif’ thous’ more.” 

He stood there for a full minute, then 
turned and went out. 


HE force of his words was not in- 

stantly appreciated, but it put a 
damper on oratory. An assemblage of 
taxpayers is peculiarly sensitive to any 
suggestion that something will cost them 
money. 

The law was behind Paskowski. Land 
that no one in Barton would have bought 
he had purchased from the Government. 
Barton could try to impel him if it chose 
—but it would cost them, perhaps not 
“fif? thous’,” but money. That put a 
damper on Barton’s spirit. 

Tadeusz Paskowski went about his 
business. He planted the reclaimed 
land, mostly to potatoes. The natives 
sat around the post office busy with their 
knives and odd bits of wood, and ridi- 
culed the project. 

“Reckon nobody will have to put salt 
in the water when they boil them per- 
tates,” drawled the village wit. 

The first time Tadeusz Paskowski 
came to the post office, the postmaster, 
who also ran the general store, met him 
halfway across the floor. 

“We don’t do business with your kind 
here,” he announced. “You can’t buy 
anything.” 
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Tadeusz Paskowski gazed steadily at 
him, with his eyes of a seer, while with- 
out a word he took a letter from his 
pocket and handed it to the postmaster. 
The latter, taken by surprise, accepted 
it. Paskowski turned away. 

“Hey!” shouted the postmaster in 
high rage. ‘Mail it yourself—there’s 
the box over there.” 

Paskowski continued toward the door, 
and the postmaster restrained an im- 
pulse to throw the letter after him. In 
the end he strode to the box and pushed 
the letter through, angrily. 

Outside, the village wit gibed at Pas- 
kowski. 

“Going back empty-handed, be ye? 
Guess ye’ll starve if them salt-water 
pertates aint learned to swim.” 

Paskowski swept the group with his 
eyes. 

“You Bartons!” he said contemptu- 
ously. ‘You Bartons sit on your heels 
all the day and whittle the stick.” 

To that the village wit failed to find 
an adequate reply. As Paskowski went 
down the road toward the marsh, he ob- 
served morosely: 

“There’s two things there ought to be 
laws ag’in’. One of ’em is automobiles, 
and the other’s furriners.” 


ASKOWSKI’S real purpose in com- 

ing to Barton was soon disclosed. 
The town was centrally located between 
the towns that had succumbed to foreign 
invasion, Paskowski sold sewing-ma- 
chines, on installments, to these for- 
eigners. He had been an agent for 
the same company in Poland, traveling 
far and wide. In one year he had not 
stopped twice in the same town. 

Leonie was alone much of the time. 
The natives watched her bending over 
the planted land, or as she rose to stretch 
rebellious muscles, saw her slim, supple 
figure silhouetted against sky and sea. 
She never left the marshland that 
summer. 

In September, Tadeusz Paskowski 
himself drove to the home of the chair- 
man of the selectmen. The latter was 
working outside when Paskowski hauled 
u 


“My daughter go to the high school,” 
he announced. 
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The chairman flushed with sudden 
anger. Barton had always been inordi- 
nately proud of the fact that there was 
no foreign element in her schools. 

“The high school?” he snapped. “We 
can’t waste time teaching a Polack to 
talk English.” 

Tadeusz Paskowski never moved a 
muscle, Only his eyes added anything 
to his words, spoken in an ordinary 
voice. 

“One year ago Leonie a Pole. 
talk Pole. She go to the high school 
in Boston. In a year she head of her 
class. She head her class in Barton 
too.” 

He gathered up his reins and slapped 
them along the horse’s spine. The next 
day Leonie entered school. 


She 


CHAPTER II 


ICHARD WELLFLEET had 
R been away all that summer at a 

boys’ camp at Winnepesaukee. 
He returned home just before school. 
With him came his cousin Evelyn Digh- 
ton, who was to spend the winter in 
Barton. 

Dick Wellfleet was tall and fair, with 
blue-gray eyes. Altogether he looked 
as frank and as engaging as a boy could 
look. Money had not spoiled him; he 
was easily the most popular boy in Bar- 
ton. Everybody liked Dick Wellfleet 
and—well, it was mutual. 

His mother had died at his birth, and 
when Richard was but eight, his father 
had gone away to the Spanish War as 
captain of a company recruited from 
Barton and neighboring towns. Captain 
Wellfleet had died of intestinal fever, 
while at Chickamauga. The sanitary 
conditions were not wholly to be blamed 
for this. He had been what is euphoni- 
ously termed a moderate drinker. 

Ever since, Richard had lived under 
the nominal guardianship of his grand- 
mother. 

To get to ‘the school-building, he 
usually jumped a couple of stone walls, 
plunged across fields and through back 
yards and landed squarely at his destina- 
tion. On the morning that school 
opened, however, he had his cousin to 
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escort, and they followed the more con- 
ventional route, down the curving road, 
which led past the marsh. It was there 
that he first saw Leonie Paskowski. 

She came, her dark head erect and 
eyes straight forward. As she passed 
almost directly in front of them, Evelyn 
made a characteristic comment: 

“Why, Richard, what an interesting 
type! She looks exactly like that pic- 
ture of the Countess Potocka in your 
grandmother’s bedroom. Does she actu- 
ally live in that terrible place?” 

Evelyn’s voice was seldom modulated ; 
she spoke as if Leonie were without ears. 
Richard wanted to restrain her, but be- 
fore he could think of what to say, there 
came a diversion, 

A group of boys had been indulging 
in horseplay just ahead. As Leonie 
passed them, one hastened his pace and 
kept step with her. Leonie’s face went 
rose-color, then white, but she gave no 
other sign that she noticed him. 

Encouraged by the laughter of his 
companions, he addressed her. 

“How do you do, Miss Paskowski?” 
he said with exaggerated courtesy. 
“Would you be pleased to have me ac- 
company you?” 

Leonie walked faster. 

“She’s going to throw you down, 
"ddie,” shouted one of his companions. 

Eddie felt that the situation called for 
fresh efforts on his part, if he were to 
retain the plaudits of his peers. 

“One year ago my daughter a 
Polack,” he mimicked. “She talk Po- 
lack. Then she go to the high school 
in Boston. In a year she head her 
class. But she still Pol—” 

That was as far as he got. Leonie 
turned and slapped him—slapped him 
with such force that though his face 
went red, the marks of her fingers still 
showed white against that red flood. 

“Hey!” bellowed her tormentor. 
“You Pol—” 

She slapped him again. He sought to 
pinion her arms. Chivalry toward the 
weaker sex is a veneer acquired by most 
male creatures only when they have 
reached years of dissimulation. 

Richard Wellfleet sprang to the 
rescue. But before he had a chance to 
interfere, Leonie had freed herself and 
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had pushed her assailant from her so 
violently that he almost fell. Thereupon 
he became vocal in his abuse. 

“Shut up!” said Richard. His tone 
was one he seldom resorted to. 

He turned toward Leonie and gave her 
one of his friendly, engaging smiles. It 
took her by surprise. Briefly her eyes 
searched his; her lips half parted. But 
she did not speak. Instead, she turned 
and almost ran up the street. 

Evelyn put a hand on Richard’s arm. 

“Why, Richard,” she said. “I can 
hardly believe it. I wouldn’t have 
thought any girl could have been so ab- 
solutely common !” 

“But think of the way he spoke to 
her!” exploded Richard. 

“A nice girl wouldn’t have slapped 
him, no matter what he said,” declared 
Evelyn with great firmness. 

Which was probably the truth. 


VERY day Leonie came across the 

marsh to school. She walked with 
her head up, her small but determined 
chin out. The boys eyed her, either 
brazenly or embarrassedly, according to 
their kind. The girls martyred her as 
they know how to do, with giggles and 
insolent appraisal. Children are always 
quick to catch and reflect the intolerance 
of their elders. And there is no in- 
tolerance greater than that of a small 
town. 

Leonie was without friends and ap- 
parently without diversions. Now and 
then during the beautiful, hazy Indian 
summer afternoons she would walk for 
miles along the deserted, wind-swept 
beach. One Saturday afternoon a party 
of boys who were hunting grass-birds 
came upon her. The first to sight her 
beckoned to his comrades, and at the 
same time motioned for silence. The 
others crept forward. Richard Well- 
fleet was one of them. 

Leonie had thought herself free from 
intrusion. She was dancing. She had 
taken off her shoes and stockings and 
pinned up her skirts, rather high, that 
they might not impede the activities of 
her slim, graceful legs. For a minute 
they watched her, as, quite unconscious 
of their scrutiny, she gravely pirouetted 
and then broke into a joyous measure. 
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She was quite untaught, but then, as 
later, she was possessed of a wondrous 
grace. 

‘Hey there!” shouted one of the boys. 

Leonie paused abruptly. Her face 
was as startled—and as outraged—as 
Diana’s, surprised by Acteon. Then a 
flaming anger possessed her. She 
stooped, and picking up stones, threw 
these at them furiously. They retreated, 
giggling and gibing at her, with the ex- 
ception of Richard. 

“I’m sorry,” he began, holding his 
ground. 

She hurled a stone directly at him. 
It grazed his temple, drawing the blood. 
That frightened her. She stared at him 
in quick horror, then slumped to the 
sand. 

Richard stood irresolute. Behind him 
his companions were still making bois- 
terous comments. He turned and went 
swiftly toward them. 

“You—you ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves!” he blazed. It was really 
as brave a speech as a boy of seventeen 
ever made. They looked at him dum- 
founded. 

“And if I hear any one of you telling 
about this, I’ll punch his head off,” he 
finished, and walked away. 

“Aw, Dick Wellfleet don’t own us,” 
said one of them a moment later. “I 
guess he can’t punch the whole pack 
of us.” 

So the story got around Barton. It 
but added to the proofs, already at hand, 
that Leonie was not a nice girl. Think 
of it—dancing on the beach that way! 


CHAPTER III 


VELYN DIGHTON was a 
thoroughly nice girl. Like Richard, 


she had every advantage, includ- 
ing presentable ancestors. Her mother 
had died when she was but ten, and she 
had spent several years at a girls’ board- 
ing-school. She came to Barton with 
all the little snobberies and affectations 
such a place breeds. 

In a way, she was pretty, although her 
appearance was marred, just then, by 
the scaffolding of gold which encum- 
bered her teeth. These were being “cor- 
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rected.” But her hair, which was light 
and always waved, was attractive, and 
she was elaborately and expensively 
dressed, as a matter of course. Also 
she had a calm assurance and an air of 
worldliness that gave her what the boys 
would have called ‘“‘a bulge” on the other 
girls. 

Why she should come from a fashion- 
able school to winter at Barton was a 
quesion for which Bartonites were not 
slow in finding an answer. It was not 
wholly guesswork, for Madam Well- 
fleet had certain intimates to whom she 
condescended, and from whom her con- 
fidences descended the social scale until 
they reached the very lowest rung. 

Madam Wellfleet was sowing the seed 
which she hoped in the future would 
bear fruit in a sheaf of wedding invita- 
tions. She had invited Evelyn Dighton 
to Barton that the two young people 
might be together. The growing dis- 
gust with which Evelyn’s father re- 
garded the affectations his daughter 
brought home from boarding-school had 
caused the invitation to be accepted. 

Richard was too direct and too essen- 
tially masculine to suspect what his 
grandmother had in mind. Evelyn was 
too indirect and too feminine not to. 

Evelyn did not lack money; indeed, 
she was already something of an heiress 
in her own right. ‘Those who considered 
the possibility thought it would be a 
union of two fortunes. In Barton it 
was not yet known that the Wellfleet 
fortune had shrunk even before the 
death of Richard’s father, and that the 
shrinkage had accelerated after that. 

Madam Wellfleet had been named as 
Richard’s guardian. She had assumed 
the actual care of him, while the ad- 
ministration of the Wellfleet distillery 
was left to an agent, who reported that 
the business was steadily falling off. 
This, he explained with great glibness, 
was due to the spread of Prohibition. 


O amount of persuasion can ever 

convince older people that young 
people should be permitted to arrange 
certain things for themselves. Madam 
Wellfleet never doubted, during those 
first few months, that her plan was 
working to a perfect end. Richard was 
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really congenitally chivalrous. He 
readily followed her suggestion that he 
escort Evelyn here or there. 

Even his grandmother’s suggestion 
that he should kiss Evelyn (which shows 
how misguided matchmaking elders can 
be) was followed, after an abashed 
glance at his cousin. 

“You never have kissed her,” urged 
his grandmother. “It isn’t the least bit 
cousinly.” 

Evelyn’s eyes dropped, but her atti- 
tude was one of acquiescence. Richard 
kissed her, and Madam Wellfleet was 
gratified out of all measure. 

Indeed, she was so pleased that she 
gave Richard an automobile on_ his 
eighteenth birthday, which came in 
March. It was one of the earlier 
models, with a curving dash and the en- 
gine under the seat. It was a runabout, 
and after that Madam Wellfleet was for- 
ever suggesting that Richard take 
Evelyn here or there, especially of a 
Saturday. 

The pessimistic reports from the agent 
she flung aside. She was the surer of 
the success of her plan in that she caught 
a difference in her grandson—in his eyes, 
his voice, in the set of his firm young 
chin, 

She was right; Richard Wellfleet was 
rapidly conning the lessons of life that 
winter, but it was not Evelyn Dighton 
who was his preceptress. 

Richard was so firmly tied to Evelyn’s 
chariot, during those days, that it is to 
be wondered how he got the time to woo 
Leonie so persistently. For woo her 
he did, from the day he and the other 
boys had found her on the beach. After 
he had plunged away from his com- 
rades, he had gone back to her. 


EONIE was too high-spirited to be 

easily appeased. She may not have 
been a nice girl, but she never held 
herself cheaply. But he had persisted. 
And no one had ever been able to resist 
Richard’s way for long. 

They met clandestinely. This is in- 
disputable. But perhaps it is not as 
much a reflection on them as on circum- 
stances. They did so instinctively, de- 
ploring the need of it as bitterly as their 
elders later deplored the act. Leonie, 
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always peculiarly susceptible to tender- 
ness, was starved for human sympathy 
and companionship. 

They met again and again, if only for 
a breathless minute, during that winter 
that Madam Wellfleet believed marked 
the inception of Richard’s love for 
Evelyn. And curiously it was Evelyn, 
and not Richard’s grandmother, who 
first suspected what was referred to 
afterwards as Richard’s infatuation. 

This may have been the result of in- 
tuition; possibly Richard revealed him- 
self unconsciously. Anyway, she with- 
drew into herself and began to watch 
Richard. And Richard was too frank, 
basically, to present an invulnerable in- 
scrutability to prying eyes. 

One night she followed him when he 
left the house after dinner. (The Well- 
fleets were the only family in Barton to 
have dinner at night.) Ashe went down 
the slope toward the sea, vaulting suc- 
cessive stone walls and crossing dark 
pastures, she was not far behind. Her 
shoes were new and a little too tight, 
and her skirts hampered her. She soon 
became flushed and a little breathless, 
but she did not turn back. 

It was her duty, she told herself—her 
duty to Richard and to his grandmother. 
And of course even a nice girl must do 
her duty, however distasteful it may be. 

Richard vaulted the last stone wall 
and sped across the marsh to the dike. 
There he paused and whistled, a call as 
clear and as compelling as that of a 
young bird to its mate. Evelyn, pant- 
ing a little bit, cowered down at a safe 
distance away, as the door to the hut 
opened, revealing the slim, supple figure 
of Leonie, silhouetted against the patch 
of light. A second later the door swung 
to. Leonie*had passed through it and 
was going to Richard. 

As they embraced, their figures stood 
out against the sky. The duration of 
that kiss would have been measured in 
seconds—and seconds pass slowly when 
one spies. Then suddenly they disap- 
peared. Evelyn considered creeping 
closer, but she did not quite dare. After 
1 time she rose and returned to the house 
on the hill. 

“Where is Richard?” asked Madam 
Wellfleet. 
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Why she should evade was not clear 
to her. Perhaps it was instinct. 

“Tsn’t he in his room?” she parried. 

“Oh—perhaps he is. I thought he 
went out with you.” 

Richard appeared later, his eyes and 
face glowing. Evelyn studied him from 
under the shelter of her lashes. His 
eyes were reminiscent, his lips tender. 
Evelyn was quite sure she despised him. 
As his lips brushed hers at bedtime, she 
thought of the kiss he had given Leonie. 
As she lay in bed, she felt quite sure 
she hated him. 


CHAPTER IV 


O one ever intimated that Evelyn 
N was not a nice girl. Therefore 

there must be something of a cat 
in even nice girls. For she chose to play 
with the situation. She had decided 
she wouldn’t say anything to Madam 
Wellfleet—at least not yet. She would 
watch and—and make sure. A cat 
watches—and makes sure. 

But the best-laid plans of cats and 
women are often changed. The next 
noon Leonie passed Evelyn in the school 
yard, Evelyn instantly drew aside her 
skirts as if to guard them from con- 
tamination. 

Leonie did not miss this. She said 
nothing, but her dark eyes flashed dis- 
dain. And Leonie could be as disdain- 
ful as a princess, when she chose. Her 
expression maddened Evelyn. She spat 
a word at Leonie. It was a surpris- 
ing word to come from the lips of a nice 
girl. One might wonder where Evelyn 
ever heard it. One would not wonder 
so much, however, if he knew more about 
some fashionable boarding-schools. 

Leonie’s face was white for an in- 
stant. Then a swift crimson stained 
her face, and she slapped Evelyn across 
the mouth. The impact of that blow 
echoed through the school yard. 

Evelyn clapped a hand to her mouth. 
Then she looked with frightened eyes at 
the mass of gold network which Leonie’s 
blow had dislodged. Leonie was 
frightened too, but it was not in her to 
temporize or apologize. She wheeled 
and walked swiftly away. 
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Evelyn was escorted by a group of 
friends and witnesses into the school- 
house, where first the teacher and then 
the principal heard the story. It was 
told volubly, without sparing Leonie. 
Evelyn, reassured as to the condition of 
her teeth, lay back in a chair. She felt 
she looked pale and interesting. 

The principal’s lips closed very firmly. 
Tadeusz Paskowski might talk as he 
pleased about ‘‘fif’ thous’,” but this time 
Leonie had placed herself beyond the 
pale. She would be expelled, and it 
was lucky for her that Evelyn was a nice 
girl. Otherwise Evelyn would have had 
her arrested. 

Evelyn unbosomed 
grandmother that noon. 

“T thought he was just going to take 
a walk,” she repeated in conclusion. “I 
called to him, and he didn’t hear, and 
then I followed. But he went so fast 
over stone walls and everything that I 
couldn’t catch up.” 

“He kissed her—actually kissed her!” 
declared Madam Wellfleet, who was 
still striving to digest this astounding 
fact. 

Evelyn dropped her eyes and nodded. 

“Please don’t tell him I told you,” she 
begged. “I couldn’t bear to have Dick 
know I even saw.” 

This, Madam Wellfleet felt, even in 
the midst of her great perturbation, was 
the way a nice girl would feel about it. 
Then her mind reverted to the extraor- 
dinary fact that Richard had been de- 
ceiving her—Richard, of all boys! 


herself to her 


ATER Madam Wellfleet had it out 

with Richard. She angered him, at 
once, by the footless way in which she 
approached the subject. It developed 
into a clash of wills, during which 
Richard, quite white of face and stern 
of lips, maintained that Leonie was the 
purest, the sweetest girl! 

“That will do, Richard,” said his 
grandmother in her pose of grande dame. 
“T do not care to discuss her morals. I 
only hope they are all you say. But I 
expressly command you to have nothing 
more to do with her.” 

Assuredly the ripening years bring 
wisdom! 

Richard went directly from his grand- 
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mother’s room to the hut on the marsh. 
Evelyn watched him caroming down the 
hillside at a terrific rate. When he 
reached the hut, he knocked and knocked 
in vain. He looked in the windows and 
ran back and forth, down to the dike 
and over to the woodland, like a dog 
that has lost the scent. 

Convinced that Leonie was not there, 
he came back up the hill at the same 
breathless rate. Evelyn retreated hastily 
from her vantage-point, but he did not 
come in. Before long she heard the bed- 
lam with which his car always started. 
A moment later he flashed out of the 
driveway. He was hatless and driving 
like mad. 

Richard found Leonie at the railroad- 
station. She had walked the eight miles, 
conscious only of a desire to get away 
from Barton. She was standing outside 
the station, waiting tensely, although 
there was no train for two hours. The 
station-agent had locked up the depot 
and gone home for lunch. 

Leonie and Richard had the station 
platform to themselves for the first half- 
hour. When the station-agent returned, 
leisurely Fletcherizing his toothpick, 
Richard was still pleading and Leonie 
was till adamant. During the next half- 
hour Richard, according to the story the 
station-agent told, ‘acted the hull 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ show.” 

Leonie persisted that she was going 
to Boston, to her uncle’s home. No, she 
would never, never step foot in Barton 
again. He had better go back. 

“And Dick Wellfleet, he just tore his 
hair and looked as if he was going 
plumb out of his mind,” declared the 
station-agent. “ ‘To blazes with Barton,’ 
he said, just like that. ‘If you go, I’m 
going too.’”’ 

They talked that way until finally 
Richard—quite unconscious of the sta- 
tion-agent’s eyes—took her in his arms 
and held her. After that they talked 
some more, and the station-agent pricked 
up his ears a little more, if that was pos- 
sible. 

“She turned her face toward him. She 
had been crying,” declared the station- 
agent, “and he kissed her, and they got 
into the ortermobile. And I rushed right 
into the office and called up Dick’s 
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grandmother and told her what the 
young fool was planning to do.” 


ae *CBARDS plan was simple and 
comprehensive. They would get 
married at once and then live happily 
forever afterward—and let anybody who 
didn’t like it go to the devil. He found 
a minister—a minister being the only 
thing he considered requisite—without 
difficulty. He was surprised, but not dis- 
mayed, to discover a license was also 
necessary. 

This he started to get. At the first 
place he gave his correct age and was ad- 
vised, with some sternness, to go home 
at once. At the second place—seven 
dusty miles away—he gave himself 
credit for three more years than he pos- 
sessed, but the clerk with a glance at his 
beardless face, ‘‘cal’lated” they had bet- 
ter get the license “to hum.” And so it 
went. Richard had proposed, but the 
little half-gods of officialdom disposed. 

Evening came, bringing with it a 
steady, soaking rain. Leonie had not 
eaten since morning. She was faint; 
at times her head nodded till it touched 
his shoulder. The sight of her face, 
luminously pale, tortured him. He be- 
came desperate. 

To return to Barton was unthinkable. 
If he could only find some place that 
would give them food and shelter! Just 
as it was becoming a nightmare, a fa- 
miliar crossroad came into view. Dicky 
turned in, with a prayer on his lips. If 
there were only something to eat in the 
camp! 

There was. He carried Leonie into 
the rudely finished living-room, which 
was also dining-room, kitchen and sleep- 
ing apartments. Placing her on a chair, 
he busied himself building a fire in the 
big stone fireplace. Then he turned to 
her. 

“You’re wet through,” he said in an 
agony of self-reproach. “You're drip- 
ping; your shoes, your stockings, your 
skirt—” 

Leonie smiled at him. Her fingers 
sought his fair hair and stroked it, with 
tenderness. At the gesture, and the great 
love in her eyes, Richard gave way. 
Burying his face in her lap, he put his 
arms tightly around her. 
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“Oh, Leonie,” he said, in a voice rip- 
sawed by emotion, “if anything should 
happen to you—” 


CHAPTER V 


grandmother discovered their refuge. 

She had secured an automobile and 
had with her, besides the chauffeur, the 
agent who handled the Wellfleet business 
and the chairman of the board of select- 
men. The party had been following 
Richard’s trail since late afternoon, only 
to lose it, and their way, at midnight. 
Chance led them into the road on which 
the camp faced. 

A few minutes later they saw the flick- 
ering firelight that illumined the win- 
dows. The chauffeur stopped to ask 
directions. After a minute he came 
stumbling back through the dusk. 

“There’s a car there.” he said in a low 
voice. “It’s his, all right.” 

Madam Wellfleet shook off her weari- 
ness. 

“T will go in,” she said. ‘The rest of 
you may stay outside—if I need you, I 
will call.” 

She picked her way through the drip- 
ping underbrush, to the camp. The door 
opened at once. She stepped in and 
hastily shut the door behind her. She 
preferred that the men with her should 
not see—too much. 

The logs Richard had heaped in front 
of the fireplace still burned, now fitfully, 
now with momentary ferocity. In front 
of it, back to the flames, were two chairs, 
on which were draped various articles of 
clothing. As her eyes inventoried these, 
Madam Wellfleet’s expression hardened. 
A pair of long, slim stockings, a be- 
draggled skirt, a pair of shoes! 

From the fireplace her eyes went to 
the bunk. 

Richard lay on his back, fast asleep. 
One hand was behind his head. The 
other formed a crook in the hollow of 
which Leonie’s dark head nestled. Her 
face was still very pale. A comforter had 
been drawn over them, but one of her 
arms lay outside the covering. The hand 
rested on Richard’s free shoulder. 

“Richard!” Even to her own ears, 


|’ was three o’clock before Richard’s 
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Madam Wellfleet’s voice sounded sharp 
and harsh. 

Richard stirred sleepily. Leonie awoke 
instantly. Her eyes fell upon Madam 
Wellfleet. 

“Richard,” said Leonie in a voice that 
was low yet vibrant. 

Richard’s eyes opened slowly. He 
looked up at Leonie and smiled. Leonie 
smiled back, but in that brief irradiance 
there was a quality that caused Richard 
apprehension. He turned quickly and 
saw his grandmother. 


(> what happened afterward, Barton 
folks got a detailed account. 
Madam Wellfleet told her most intimate 
friends, and the story came down to the 
rest of us through the usual channels. 
She would have felt pity for Leonie (so 
she said) if the girl hadn’t been so abso- 
lutely brazen. In this she did not specify 
the actual charges. You can imagine 
how a girl like that would talk and act. 

No, she did not feel sorry for Leonie. 
Madam Wellfleet’s mouth had pursed 
most virtuously when she admitted that. 
Why should she be? Leonie was not a 
nice girl. Most of her clothing was 
there before the fire (again Madam 
Wellfleet did not specify), and Richard 
actually admitted that he had insisted 
on her taking off the various garments. 
He said he was afraid she would catch 
her death of cold, and anyway he felt 
married to her. Fancy that! In some 
ways Richard was an absolute child. 

To deal with the situation had been 
exceedingly difficult. Leonie had just sat 
there (she at least had had the decency 
to readjust the strap of her bodice) 
while Madam Wellfleet and Richard 
argued. He was quite determined not to 
return to Barton until he and Leonie 
were married. He had persisted in this 
until she had told him he couldn't get 
married without her consent, and that if 
he refused to do as she commanded, she 
would have them both arrested. 

Richard had not understood this, but 
he was impressed, in spite of himself. 
During the last twelve hours he had dis- 
covered that he was not as free*an agent 
as he supposed. Also Life, which had 
always smiled at him ever since he could 
remember, had suddenly become grim 


and forbidding of countenance. To 
clinch the advantage, his grandmother 
told him she had officers waiting outside, 
and that if he insisted she would call 
them in. 

Leonie had said nothing all this time. 
Now Richard turned to her, his eyes 
harassed and questioning. 

“Go home,” she counseled. ‘‘Go home 
with your grandmother.” 

“But you?” he cried, aghast. 

“T’ll stay here until morning,” she 
said. “Then I’ll go to Boston, to my 
uncle’s.”” 

It is quite possible that he would have 
defied his grandmother had Leonie 
urged him to. But Leonie was too high- 
spirited and too proud for that. 

“T’ll marry you just as soon as I can,” 
Richard had promised. 

For self-evident reasons, Madam 
Wellfleet judged it best to stay in the 
camp as long as Richard did. She felt, 
she said, absolutely besmirched when he 
kissed Leonie. And Leonie—well, you 
know how dramatic those creatures can 
be. 

Such was the end of that episode. 

“But how?” asked Madam Wellfleet’s 
confidante, “did the girl get to the sta- 
tion? It must be at least fifteen miles.” 

“I. imagine she walked,” replied 
Madam Wellfleet, ‘but I have no sym- 
pathy for her. Richard is absolutely 
changed, but I comfort myself with the 
thought that in years to come he will 
thank me. You know what kind of a 
girl she was.” 

Barton knew. The end she had come 
to—Bartonites persisted in regarding it 
as an end—was what might be expected. 
She was, most assuredly, not a nice girl. 
Any nice girl—a girl like Evelyn, for 
instance—would have insisted that Rich- 
ard spend the night outside, in the auto- 
mobile. And she would have shut the 
door and perhaps put a chair against it, 
as a further proof of unassailable virtue, 
and then seated herself in front of the 
fire in a proper and decorous position. 

What grown-up would have been 
proof against such a display of proper 
modesty ? 

In time Richard would understand 
these things. Just then, however, he was 
thoroughly rebellious. He and his 
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grandmother scarcely spoke. As for 
Evelyn, she had returned to Boston “to 
have some dental work” done. This, of 
course, meant fresh gold network for 
teeth not yet wholly corrected. She did 
not return. 

One thing Richard steadfastly refused 
to promise. And that was that he would 
make no attempt to see Leonie. Madam 
Wellfleet, handling the situation with 
characteristic ineptitude, absolutely for- 
bade him to do so. Circumstances 
worked in her favor. There was no way 
in which Richard could learn Leonie’s 
whereabouts save one, and for a time 
he shrank from it. 

Finally, however, he went to the hut 
on the marsh and spoke to Tadeusz 
Paskowski. The latter gazed at him 
with the eyes of a seer, until he had 
finished his halting request. And then 
he simply shut the door. It was not a 
gust of anger, but an inexorable force 
that shut the door. And Richard knew 
it. 

Richard went to Boston many times 
that summer, but he never found Leonie. 


[8 September Barton received a fresh 
sensation. Richard had been arrested 
in Boston. He had been wandering 
about one of the streets in the West End 
of that city. He had seen a girl whose 
carriage reminded him of Leonie. She 
turned into a door and ascended a flight 
of steps which, Richard discovered, led 
to a restaurant. He followed. 

The restaurant was divided into a 
number of stalls in which the patrons 
sat. These could be, and for the most 
part were, sheltered from curious eyes 
by curtains devised for just that purpose. 
The girl was not in sight, but a curtain 
at one end of the room was just slipping 
into place. 

Richard went there and thrust back 
the curtain. The girl was there with a 
man who had evidently been waiting for 
her. It was not Leonie; Richard saw 
now that she did not even look like 
Leonie. She regarded him with bold, 
artificially retouched eyes. 

“Hello, kid,” she said blithely. 

The man opposite her rose, instantly 
belligerent. 

“Look here,” he said threateningly, 
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half to the girl and half to Richard, 
“what's all this. If your friend doesn’t 
want to get his head knocked off—” 

This was as far as he got. The 
quenching of the hope that had flamed 
within him left Richard in a cold fury. 
He took the man by the collar and 
hauled him forth. Then he proceeded 
to whip him, very thoroughly—and also 
several waiters who tried to intervene. 
It would have been absolutely inexpli- 
cable if it had not been for the charge 
on which Richard was booked at the 
station-house. This was “Drunk and 
disorderly.” 

After that, it was surprising to dis- 
cover how many people had known that 
Richard had begun to drink. Madam 
Wellfleet’s confidante admitted that 
Richard’s grandmother had felt terribly 
about it. Just think, he was still only 
eighteen! And of course it did run in 
the family. 


CHAPTER VI 


ICHARD had been at college for 
two years, when influence secured 


his appointment to West Point. 
The reason officially given out was that 
Richard was crazy for the army. In 
Barton we knew that it was because 
Madam Wellfleet had been told that the 
discipline at West Point would work 
wonders with him. 

West Point certainly worked wonders 
with him physically—he looked abso- 
lutely gorgeous in his regimentals; but 
it didn’t straighten him out otherwise, 
at least not wholly. In Barton before 
he was dropped from the academy, we 
knew that he had been “lit up” several 
times while on leave at home. 

The actual fizzle of his military 
career followed an attempt to see 
Leonie. 

Leonie, after reaching the “end” Bar- 
ton deemed so fitting, had achieved no- 
toriety instead of subsiding into obscu- 
rity. She had talent—some critics 
termed it genius; and she had the driv- 
ing ambition that is a characteristic of 
so many of her kind. Having achieved 
an instant and far-reaching success in 
London, she had actually appeared be- 
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fore the King. (That was during the 
reign of Edward VII.) 

From there she had brought her art 
to New York, where she was packing the 
house nightly. Young women who 
danced in the clinging, revealing cos- 
tume that has since become almost con- 
ventional, were not so common then. 
Pictures of Leonie, in costume, filled the 
papers. In Barton these prints were con- 
sidered simply scandalous, 

Even the fact that Leonie had ap- 
peared before the King did not save 
her criticism. A nice girl would never 
have survived such a display of—of limb. 
But then, Leonie had always been im- 
modest! Barton folks felt there was a 
definite connection between Leonie, in 
classic dances, and Leonie, whose shoes 
and stockings had been, not where they 
belonged, but in front of the fire that 
night at the camp. 


O return to Richard: he went to New 

York at the very first opportunity. 
He arrived at the theater during the first 
act—his train had not reached the city 
until too late to make any effort to see 
Leonie before the performance. He 
bought a ticket from a speculator at 
quite a fabulous premium and entered 
the darkened auditorium. 

Leonie was on the stage. She was 
dancing coldly and calmly, in her classic 
costume. Even so she had that flame- 
like quality which brings men hovering 
like moths. 

The moment the curtain fell, Richard 
went to the stage-entrance and managed 
to win his way to her dressing-room. 
Poor Richard! He was too impetuous, 
too naive in his assumption that matters 
could be instantly picked up where they 
had been dropped. He was ready to 
open his arms, and he never doubted 
that she was ready to fly to them. But 
she didn’t. Leonie may not have been a 
nice girl, but she never held herself 
cheaply. 

Richard was essentially masculine ; he 
wanted to sweep away the past and em- 
brace the present. He wanted to say: 
“T am twenty-one now. No one can stop 
us from marrying.” Thus would he have 
bridged the gap of years. Had he laid 
less emphasis on his joy in seeing her 
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again and more on his sorrow at ever 
having been separated from her, things 
might have been different. 

Leonie was cold. He was both hurt 
and surprised. As is the way with youth, 
he became high and mighty. And such 
a course never won anything from 
Leonie. 

There were words and recriminations, 
instead of a lovers’ reunion. Then: 

“Go—at once,” commanded Leonie. 

Richard faced her squarely. 

“Very well,” he said—and went. His 
head was very high, and his lips were 
set. He swore by the gods of hot- 
blooded twenty-one he’d never go near 
her again. 

Broadway, blasé as it is to the ebulli- 
tions of its frequenters, took special note 
of Richard Wellfleet that night. The 
culmination came when at two o’clock 
he entered the café of the season and 
stood on the threshold. 

Straight as he held himself, proud as 
was the poise of his head, nobody could 
see him and not know he was drunk. 
Still, his flushed face was very hand- 
some. A group of chorus-girls near the 
entrance hailed him as he passed by. He 
glanced at them, and the graying stage- 
door habitué who shepherded them. 

“Come and join us,” they invited. 

“Have a drink,” confirmed their host 
with ready hospitality. 

Richard hesitated. Then slim white 
hands reached out for him; a glass was 
thrust in his fingers. He looked at it 
and then at the chair that was thrust out 
for him to sit down. Without any clear 
idea of what he was doing, he put one 
foot on this and raised his glass. The 
eyes of the room were centered on him. 

“Here—” he began, and paused. 

“Go on—go on,” urged a dozen 
voices. And from a corner of the room 
a wit called: “Speech, speech!” The 
cry was taken up hilariously, and some- 
body shouted: “Get up on the table 
where we can see you.” 

Richard gravely obeyed. Once on the 
table, he gazed about him. He looked 
an actor who has forgotten his lines and 
is awaiting a cue. His eyes fell un- 
certainly on the glass he held. He 
glanced from it to the circumference of 
powdered, laughing faces. 
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‘“Here—” he repeated, and lifted his 
glass. Then his voice grew resonant: 
‘“Here’s to women—to hell with them.” 

He drained the glass and threw it 
from him, careless where it fell. Then 
he began kicking the dishes from the 
table. 

The morning papers had quite a lot 
about that. 


gegen dropped out of sight after 
West Point erased his name from 
the roll. It was almost a month before 
he appeared in Barton. He went direct 
to the house on the hill and listened in 
silence to his grandmother’s castigation. 
This finished with the statement that, 
since he was twenty-one, it was high time 
he knew how his affairs stood. She 
suggested he talk to the agent who man- 
aged the Wellfleet distillery. He did so. 

The interview culminated suddenly. 
The agent appeared at the door and 
passed through it simultaneously. It 
looked very much as if he had been 
thrown out. The effect was heightened 
by the fact that he landed on his hands 
and knees. He was a tall, cadaverous 
man—with a lantern jaw through which 
he sang hymns of a Sunday. It was by 
no means his usual method of exit. 

Casual but thoroughly interested spec- 
tators assumed that Dick Wellfleet was 
drunk again. Such was not the case. 
He appeared at the doorway and stood 
there. The agent arose and retreated to 
a safe distance without stopping to brush 
off his clothes. They needed it. Finally 
he paused and shook a bony fist at his 
assailant. 

“T’ll have the law on you,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Have the law and be hanged,” ob- 
served Richard, quite unmoved. He 
was absolutely sober. 

Afterward Richard told his grand- 
mother that he suspected the agent had 
been milking the property and that he 
had told him as much. Whereupon the 
agent had gotten nasty, and he, Richard, 
had discharged him. Madam Wellfleet 
wished to know who would run the dis- 
tillery now. To which he replied that 
he didn’t care whether the plant ran or 
not. 

Madam Wellfleet was instantly alert. 
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A part of her small income came from 
the distillery. 

“You mean to let it lie idle?” 

He nodded. 

“And descend to absolute beggary ?” 
she demanded, still unable to credit this. 

He did not reply, and she lashed her- 
self into a rage. 

“You are a pretty one to talk temper- 
ance,”’ she said scathingly. And as he 
refused to meet this, she added: “It 
isn’t the use, but the abuse that does 
harm.” 

“Exactly,” said Richard. 

This infuriated her the more. ‘“Well- 
fleet rum,” she said, her voice becoming 
shrill, ‘“‘was served at my wedding and 
at your father’s wedding. No one con- 
sidered it a disgrace, either to make it 
or to partake of it. At my wedding the 
governor of this State was present, and 
he complimented—complimented, I tell 
you — your great-grandfather on the 
smoothness of it. In those days gentle- 
men drank like gentlemen.” 

Richard might have spoken, 
Madam Wellfleet pressed her point. 

“And I wish to remind you,” she said, 
“that I too have an interest in the dis- 
tillery. If you choose, in your high- 
handed fashion, to interfere with the 
administration of it, please do not forget 
that fact.” 

“Very well,” said Richard. 
must be run, I’ll run it myself. 
through with agents.” 

This he did. Outwardly, at least, he 
preserved the appearance of an ex- 
emplary man of business who goes to his 
desk at eight-thirty and remains there 
until closing-time. He went about se- 
curing necessary funds for the carrying- 
on of the plant with a_ businesslike 
celerity and precision. And he silenced 
those who had prophesied he would 
drink up his profits. He did not ac- 
complish any miracles, but this was too 
much to expect. The rum-market was 
represented by a steadily diminishing 
square. 

Nevertheless Madam Wellfleet was 
content. She told her friends that Rich- 
ard had straightened out wonderfully 
and that she was proud of him. Privately 
she lamented the lack of eligible girls in 
Barton. He ought to marry. Inevitably 
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she thought of Evelyn Dighton, and 
finally she wrote to her, inviting her to 
visit Barton. When Evelyn accepted, 
Madam Wellfleet was quite content. 


CHAPTER VII 


Barton in March. She was just 

Richard’s age, then twenty-two. 
Her teeth were fully corrected, which 
was fortunate, for they were large and 
obvious, especially when she smiled. But 
she was pretty, for all that, and she had 
a superb figure. In addition, she dressed 
exquisitely. . 

Richard met her at the station. She 
returned his greeting with a cordiality 
that was absolutely unforced. As he 
came toward her, his hat in his hand and 
his fair head bare, he looked extraordi- 
narily handsome. The West Point train- 
ing still showed in his erect, lithe car- 
riage. They did not kiss, but she held 
out her hand, and he grasped it. 

“I’m glad you could come,” he said. 

“So am I,” said she. 

Evelyn’s plans regarding her visit 
were, as she put it, “indefinite.” When 
they became definite, and why, it would 
be difficult to say. Richard liked to have 
her in the old house, and said so. His 
dinners eaten in state, with only his 
grandmother as a companion, had not 
been inspiring. Now he began to look 
forward quite pleasurably to the close of 
the day. It held the warmth and color 
of Evelyn’s presence. 

Sometimes she called for him at the 
distillery, and they returned circui- 
tously, to the house. Other times she 
greeted him in the hallway. At such 
times she was dressed almost regally. 
She had brought ‘“‘just heaps and heaps 
of clothes,” and when he asked why, she 
answered prettily: 

“To dazzle my country cousin, silly!” 

She said that kind of thing very nicely. 

He was almost pathetically eager for 
just such companionship as she gave 
him. He reacted to her moods; he 
called her the Scheherezade of a thou- 
sand and one gowns, because she had a 
new one for every night. He now 
dressed for dinner—his grandmother 
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never permitted him to lapse on that 
point—with real buoyancy. 

Madam Wellfleet was triumphant. 
This time her plans would carry through. 

“It will be a lucky man that gets 
Evelyn,” she said to Richard. 

“He certainly will be,” agreed Rich- 
ard quite readily—too readily, in fact. 

To Evelyn she said: 

“All Richard needs is ‘a perfect wom- 
an, nobly planned, to warn, to comfort 
and command.’ ” 

Evelyn dropped her eyes (her lashes 
were very good). ‘There is a suggestion 
in Madam Wellfleet’s quotation which 
few heart-whole young women can re- 
main wholly oblivious to. 

Evelyn stayed on. When she spoke, 
with pretty coquetry, of wearing out her 
welcome, Richard assured her she could 
never wear it out. 

Just why she wanted Richard is per- 
haps hard to fathom. With her money 
she could have married any of a half- 
dozen suitors. It is possible that Rich- 
ard piqued her, or it may be urged that 
she loved him. 

There is another thought: how much 
of an impression that passionate kiss she 
had seen him give Leonie had made on 
her then plastic mind, and how often 
she had considered it. But against this 
can be argued that Evelyn was a nice 
girl. Everybody spoke of what a nice 
girl she was, so wholesome, and so abso- 
lutely unaffected. 

It is useless to deny that she made 
up her mind that he would marry her. 
It is as useless to deny that even the 
nicest girls do this—and quite properly. 


it apie night when Richard returned, 
rather later than usual, from the 
distillery, he found her waiting for him 
in an evening gown that took his breath 
away—and also made him feel that he 
ought to turn his eyes away. 

Evelyn colored. 

“Vou don’t like it!” she pouted. 

He rallied. 

“It’s beautiful,” he declared. 

And so it was. And so were Evelyn’s 
shoulders and arms. 

Evelyn ‘dropped her eyes, as if sud- 
denly conscious of her display. 

“I—JI was afraid—” she began, and 
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then with quickened color shifted to: 
“But it was the very last of Schehere- 
sade’s gowns—” 

“And assuredly the most wonderful,” 
he reassured her. 

“Perhaps I’d better change,’ 
gested. 

To agree was impossible. 

“Don’t you dare,” he warned her. 
“T’ll change, myself, and be down in a 
jiffy.” 

At dinner they were alone. 

“Grandmother has a headache,” she 
explained, “‘so it’s just you and I.” She 
glanced up at him from under long 
lashes. ‘Don’t you think it’s fun?” 

“Well, I should say!” 

During dinner they were merry. It 
was quite evident to him that she was 
striving to please, and that warmed him. 
But after the coffee, he looked at his 
watch. 

“T’ve got to go back to the office,” he 
said apologetically. 

Evelyn shivered. 

“You are cold—let me get you a 
wrap,” he suggested. 

“No,” she protested, “I am not cold. 
I—” She hesitated, and then: “I— 
I wonder if you would think I was too 
awful if I took just a teeny-weeny drop 
of something—strong.” 

Richard was surprised. The product 
of the Wellfleet distillery was always in 
the house, but there was an unwritten 
rule that it should not be served. But 
he instantly arose and produced the de- 
canter. 

“JT-T don’t suppose I ought to,” she 
temporized. 

He said nothing, while she toyed with 
the glass. Then she raised it to her 
lips and sipped it, daintily. 

“Tt tastes so funny,” she declared, 
making a little face. 

She sipped a little more. 

“How can men stand it?” she said. 
And then, as an afterthought, she added, 
“it makes you feel so—so queerly.” 

Richard saw that her eyes were glow- 
ing and her cheeks delicately flushed. 
She caught his glance, and as if acting 
on a daring impulse, took another little 
sip and then let her eyes challenge his. 

He caught her meaning instantly. 
After the briefest of hesitation he 


’ 


she sug- 
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reached for the glass. As he raised it, 
quite gallantly, to his lips, she cried out: 

“Oh, Richard—I forgot. Don’t!” 

“It is not distillery-product now—but 
nectar,” he said lightly and drained the 
glass. 

“I—TI shouldn’t have let you,” she de- 
clared. 

“We'll call it a special occasion,” he 
said. But he looked at his watch again, 
and her eyes darkened. 

“Stay a little while with me,” she 
coaxed. “Grandmother is in bed, and 
I'll be absolutely alone.” 

Richard looked troubled. 

“The bookkeeper promised he would 
come back at seven-thirty,” he said. 
“T’ve got to go over some books with 
him.” 

Evelyn reached both hands across the 
table. He took them and even pressed 
them. 

“Let’s go up to the library,” she said. 
“There’s a fire in there, and you can sit 
in the big chair, and I’ll sit at your feet. 
Just for a little time—please, Richard.” 

At ten o’clock the bookkeeper decided 
it was no use for him to stay longer. 
And at that precise moment Richard had 
his cousin in his arms. He was kissing 
her passionately, and her arms were 
around his neck. 


N°? one was surprised when Richard’s 


engagement was announced. He 
had straightened out, and now that his 
wild oats were sown, it was befitting 
he should marry a nice girl. 

They were married in June. The 
great house on the hill was lighted from 
cellar to eaves, and a special train 
brought the guests, for Madam Wellfleet 
had been insistent that the ceremony 
should be performed in Barton. 

“Tt is a tradition of the family,” she 
explained. So Evelyn returned to the 
great house for her wedding-day. 

The moon was full; the scent of roses 
hung on the air. An Episcopal bishop 
performed the ceremony. It was re- 
marked that Evelyn looked positively 
ethereal in her gown and veil. There 
were two pages and six flower-girls, and 
members of the Symphony Orchestra 
came all the way from Boston to play the 
incidental music. 


’ 
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The only discordant note struck that 
night was when somebody remarked the 
presence of Tadeusz Paskowski—not in 
the house, of course, but across the 
street, his workingman’s hands thrust 
in the pockets of his coat, his seer’s eyes 
masked by his soft hat. He was there 
when the bridal couple departed. In- 
deed, there is a legend in Barton that it 
was on that night that Tadeusz Paskow- 
ski vowed the ruin of the Wellfleets. 

But this is as preposterous as the 
story that as Richard and his bride 
drove away, he raised his arms and 
cursed them. Tadeusz Paskowski was 
not given to dramatic display. 

In the carriage—that was before the 
day of limousines—the bridal pair drove 
for a time in silence. Then, as an un- 
evenness in the road brought them into 
contact, Richard reached out. His 
breath was hot and it smelled of rum— 
old, old Wellfleet rum. Evelyn felt a 
quiver of maidenly terror. 

“Richard,” she begged, evading him, 
“vou did drink! And you promised me 
you wouldn’t.” 

Richard did not hear; at least, the 
words did not register. Forcibly he 
drew her toward him; passionately he 
pressed his lips against hers. After an 
instant her struggle ceased. She surren- 
dered her lips—returned pressure for 
pressure. But that was as it should be; 
they were properly married. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ICHARD and his bride were 
away two months. When they 
returned, Madam Wellfleet re- 


peated her statement that she was too 
wise to intrude on the happiness of the 
young folks by staying on in the old 
mansion. While they were away, as she 
explained, it was necessary for some one 
to keep the house open and to put in the 
final touches “dear Evelyn” had asked 
for. And after the young people re- 
turned, she stayed on to help “dear 
Evelyn” get settled. This took time. 
And after that there was the question 
of finding a “little nest” of her own. It 
was so difficult to get something just 
right ! 
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The difficulty persisted. In Barton 
there was nothing that compared, even 
remotely, with the mansion on the hill, 
and Madam Wellfleet, despite her prot- 
estations, was not the kind to surrender 
voluntarily a jot of what she had been 
accustomed to regard as hers. Eventu- 
ally the wing was converted into an 
apartment for her. And to her friends 
she said that she could not bear to be 
separated from her “dear children.” 

Nevertheless it would not be fair to 
attribute what followed to her deter- 
mination to stay in the Wellfleet man- 
sion. The real crux of the trouble lay 
between Evelyn and Richard. And he 
was not without blame. 

The morning after the evening when 
they became engaged, he had awakened 
with a feeling of shame. He had per- 
mitted himself to fall under the sway of 
an emotion that, whatever else it might 
be, was not love. Yet after her lips 
once yielded to his and her arms found 
their way around his neck, there had 
been no course possible, under his code, 
other than the one he took. He could 
not imagine himself saying: 

“T cannot explain just why I kissed 
you—but I am sure it is not because I 
loved you.” 

Instead he had set himself, quite 
steadfastly, to quaffing whatever draught 
the gods might brew. He had reminded 
himself—and this was the measure of his 
sacrifice—that she was a nice girl, a 
sweet girl! He would always be kind 
to her—and tender. (It was just about 
then that Leonie returned to Europe, fol- 
lowed, the papers said, by a rich young 
New Yorker to whom she was supposed 
to be engaged. Men were always fol- 
lowing Leonie.) 

Richard’s task might have been the 
easier had not Evelyn craved something 
more than kindness and tolerance. She 
wanted him to love her, unrestrainedly 
and unreasoningly. Richard simply 
could not feel the requisite fire or even 
make convincing pretense. For a time 
she tried to fan the blaze. But the more 
coquettish and coaxing she tried to be, 
the more determined her efforts at ap- 
peal, the more apparent became the fact 
that he was simply trying, with small 
success, to react to her mood. 
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The first year of their marriage 
dragged by. Richard was having a hard 
time with the business, Evelyn was al- 
ways discontented. The social diversions 
of Barton were few. A child might have 
brought them together, or at least made 
a tie between them. 

Nevertheless the fiction of unalloyed 
bliss was preserved, so far as Barton was 
concerned, during that first year. The 
house on the hill blossomed afresh 
under Evelyn’s care; her taste was un- 
impeachable. She spent money freely. 
The Wellfleets kept a car, and Evelyn 
had a French maid. Her frocks and 
gowns were exquisite. When Richard 
spoke—rather haltingly, for he detested 
the need—of the desirability of retrench 
ment, she shrugged her perfect shoul- 
ders. 

“T am positive I spend no more than 
your mother or your grandmother did.” 

Richard could not make her under- 
stand that his mother and his grand- 
mother had more reason to spend. A 
little line appeared between his brows. 
Evelyn ignored this, as she ignored other 
signs of the strain he was under. 

Richard had the quality the French 
call élan. He could respond splendidly 
and overwhelmingly to any appeal to his 
generosity or his better nature. But a 
steady, dogged resistance, under such 
circumstances, was not in him. Evelyn 
might have strengthened him, had she 
been a different kind. She knew his 
weakness ; yet she placed temptation in 
his way. At atime when some hostesses 
were beginning to decline to serve wines 
to their guests she was insistent in the 
need of having them at such dinners as 
she gave. And Richard following the 
line of least resistance, drank with his 
guests. 

This would not have mattered had he 
not relapsed into the habit of drinking 
when there were no guests—and as time 
wore on, even in business hours, until 
Madam Wellfleet became alarmed. She 
went to Evelyn and begged her tc use 
her “good influence over Richard.” But 
Evelyn merely gestured expressively. 

“Richard is never bearable unless he 
has been drinking,” she said. 

It was inevitable that a break would 
come. Events hastened it. 
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NE evening as Madam Wellfleet sat 
in her boudoir before an open fire 
there came a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” she invited. 

The door opened, and Evelyn en- 
tered. Madam Wellfleet surveyed her 
with an approving eye. 

“You are absolutely gorgeous to-night 
—are you and Richard going out?” 

Evelyn shook her head. 

“No,” she said, putting one slippered 
foot on the fender. 

In her voice and in her expression 
there was something that alarmed 
Madam Wellfleet. 

“There is something wrong!” 
quickly. 

Evelyn started to speak and then hesi- 
tated. 

“You have quarreled with Richard?” 
suggested Madam Wellfleet. 

Evelyn looked at her quite collectedly 

“No, we have not quarreled,” she said 
slowly—and added: ‘Perhaps you had 
better go down and speak to Richard 
He is in the dining-room, I think.” 

Madam Wellfleet rose, the muscles of 
her wrinkled throat working. 

“Tell me—tell me at once!” she im- 
plored. 

“Richard will tell you. 
place.” 

Her tone bespoke finality. 
Wellfleet went, with more haste 
dignity, to find Richard. 

He was standing in front of the long 
French windows, gazing down, ap- 
parently, on the moonlit town below. As 
his grandmother entered, he swung 
around. His expression startled her. 

“Why, Richard!” she cried, and his 
features relaxed. He had thought it 
was Evelyn come back. 

“There is something the matter. 
Evelyn said you would tell me.” said 
Madam Wellfleet. 

Briefly his eyes smoldered. 

“Ves,” he said quite calmly, 
tell you.” 


she said 


It is his— 


Madam 
than 


Then: 


“T will 


CHAPTER IX 


VELYN was still in front of the 
fireplace in the old-rose-hung 
boudoir when Madam Wellfleet 
returned. She looked up with cool, col- 
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lected expectancy. The expression of 
the older woman’s face might have 
evoked some expression of sympathy, but 
all she said was: 

“Well?” 

Madam Wellfleet seemed not to hear. 

“Tt isn’t true—tell me it isn’t true.” 

“What isn’t true?” 

“That you wont do a thing—lift a fin- 
ger—to save our house. I—I couldn't 
bear the thought of its going to—to 
that man!” 

“Ts that what Richard said?” 

“No,” said Madam Wellfleet. But 
her mind was still centered on what was 
to her the crux of the crisis. ‘Evelyn, 
think of it—that man in this house!” 

Evelyn’s answer was a characteristic 
movement of her shoulders. 

Madam Wellfleet came closer and laid 
a hand on her arm. 

“Surely you wont desert Richard now, 
when he needs you more than ever!” 

“Why not?” Evelyn’s voice was quite 
even. 

“Because it is your place, because you 
are his wife, because—” 

“Because otherwise the Wellfleet busi- 
ness and the Wellfleet mansion will pass 
out of the Wellfleet family,” interrupted 
Evelyn. Then, her voice becoming 
metallic and her eyes glittering, she 
added: ‘Let them pass.” 

Madam Wellfleet’s voice rose as her 
despair deepened. 

“You have quarreled,” she said, 
clutching at that straw. ‘In the morn- 
ing—” 

“In the morning I shall not be here.” 

“You—you wont be here!” 

“TI shall leave this house to-night.” 

“Evelyn, for my sake—” 

Evelyn shook her head. “I have 
thought too long of others. Now I must 
think of myself. (Afterwards she re- 
membered that phrase and used it in self- 
justification. Even at the moment it 
struck her as apt.) 

“T have suffered Richard’s neglect 
when he was sober,” she elaborated. “I 
have endured his caresses when he was 
drunk. I have put up with all any wom- 
an could be expected to put up with. 
Now I’m through.” 

“Evelyn! Don’t tell me you are going 
to—to di—” The word choked her. 
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“T am going to divorce him.” 

Madam Wellfleet winced. 

“The disgrace!’ she faltered. 

“Ts his, not mi.e,” said Evelyn very 
firmly. She moved toward the door but 
paused there as if a belated compunction 
had made itself felt. 

“T am sorry, Grandmother, but surely 
you must have seen it was inevitable.” 

The older woman came quickly to her 
—a flare of hope in her eyes. 

“T know it has been hard,” she said, 
the words tumbling from her lips. “But 
it isn’t too late. Make Richard worthy 
of your love. You can if you try. Re- 
member how you loved him when you 
were married.” 

Evelyn’s eyes darkened. It seemed as 
if she were about to burst into speech. 
But she reconsidered, and dropping her 
eyes, said only: 

“He has killed my love. He never 
cared for me. I felt it from the first. 
At times he tolerated me, and I—I tried 
to make that suffice.” 

“Tf you would only be patient—” 

“Patient!” Evelyn’s voice rose like a 
flame. ‘Patient! I have been patient. 
I have let him do as he pleased, even in 
drinking. And to-night—” 

She stopped. 

“To-night ?” echoed Madam Wellfleet. 

“To-night he insulted me. I am sorry, 
Grandmother, but it is the end.” 

And Madam Wellfleet, left alone in 
her boudoir, knew that it was. 


VELYN made good her promise. 
The next day Barton simply buzzed. 
Everybody knew that Evelyn had left 
the Wellfleet home. During the morning 
an express-wagon backed up to the 
porte-cochére and was loaded with 
trunks. No one blamed her for going. 
A story was current that not until Evelyn 
took the witness-stand, in her own be- 
half, would the world realize how much 
she had endured. Those who would 
have taken Richard’s part were silenced 
by the authority for this. Evelyn’s 
French maid had said so—and those 
maids knew absolutely everything. 
Inside of forty-eight hours came the 
second sensation. All Barton had known 
that Richard was not making a spectac- 
ular success with the distillery. What 
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few suspected was that the Wellfleets 
were in any way dependent upon his ef- 
forts. It had long been held that the 
Wellfleet fortune was both immense and 
impregnable. 

To finance the business Richard had 
mortgaged the house and signed notes. 
The day of the evening on which Evelyn 
quitted Barton, Richard had gone to see 
about an extension of the mortgage and 
a renewal of the notes, only to find that 
the original holder had disposed of 
them. 

The man who then controlled Rich- 
ard’s fate was Tadeusz Paskowski. 

That was what Madam Wellfleet 
meant when she said “that man.” 

Richard then waited for Tadeusz Pas- 
kowski to come to him. But Leonie’s 
father made no move. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Madam Well- 
fleet, “he is just holding the notes as an 
investment. If you would go to him 
and explain—” 

Richard’s expression changed swiftly. 

“Do you mean—do you mean that I 
should go to him and ask—ask him 
that?” he demanded, eyes and voice 
aghast. ; 

“Tt wouldn’t do any harm,” faltered 
Madam Wellfleet. 

“I’d rather die!” said Richard. 

“What shall we do—stay here until we 
are evicted ?” 

“T have made arrangements. You will 
move into the Cary house next week.” 

Madam Wellfleet’s jaws sagged open. 

“The Cary house! Richard! You 
don’t expect me, at my time of life—” 

“Tt is the best I can do for you,” said 
Richard, as if that ended it. 

Of course it didn’t. But for once, 
Madam Wellfleet’s fancy was confronted 
by an irresistible fact. She might storm, 
she. might threaten, she might cajole; 
she might even proclaim that she wished 
she were dead: It was all to no avail. 

Her own fortune was not enough to 
ransom the Wellfleet mansion. To what 
she had, Richard proposed to add what 
was left of his own funds after the final 
accounting. In the meantime she must 
face the inevitable. 

So in the end she went to the Cary 
house with an air that she wore as visibly 
and as self-consciously as though it were 
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mourning. She looked—or at least she 
imagined she looked—as did Marie An- 
toinette leaving the Tuileries for the 
Bastille. Conscious that not only the 
eyes of the moving-van men but the eyes 
of her small universe were upon her 
(from behind discreetly drawn cur- 
tains), she paused on the drive and 
looked back. 

Richard waited, but his eyes did not 
follow hers. He strove to hide his im- 
patience, but she sensed it. 

“T was married there, and your father 
was born there. I have lived almost all 
my life there. And now it is to pass to 
—to a stranger,” she said, with dignity 
and the requisite number of dabs at her 
eyes. 

Richard made no reply. The sooner 
he saw the last of the old house,—and 
of Barton,—the sooner he would be— 
not happy, but less beset. 


CHAPTER X 


VELYN had left Barton in Febru- 
E ary, a month later, and Richard 

had also gone. Madam Wellfleet 
was left alone in the Cary house. In 
public she never for a moment forgot 
her Marie Antoinette pose. To her 
friends she revealed the great bitterness 
of spirit in which she lived. 

The Cary house did not compare with 
the Wellfleet mansion, either in mag- 
nificence or in size. Yet it was old- 
fashioned and had a quaint charm and 
a genuine comfort that Madam Wellfleet 
might, had she been differently molded, 
have relapsed into with a sweet dignity. 
But she was not that kind. Everything 
about the house came in for round crit- 
icism, from the cellar (which was damp 
and musty) to the attic (which was dry 
and dusty). 

The fact that Tadeusz Paskowski 
made no move, the house remaining shut 
and tenantless, only increased her griev- 
ance. She persuaded herself that Rich- 
ard had been too hasty in quitting, that 
she might have arranged matters had he 
been more solicitous of her comfort than 
of his pride. 

Then, one day late in May, she saw a 
tall figure going up the driveway toward 
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the Wellfleet mansion. She knew, even 
before hastily requisitioned opera-glasses 
had affirmed the fact, that it was Tad- 
eusz Paskowski. 

Leonie’s father had changed but little, 
as far as appearances went, since his ar- 
rival in Barton. He still lived in the 
hut he had made for himself then, 
though among the foreigners along the 
shore he was a man of prestige and 
power. With the Bartonites, for whom 
he had early evinced his contempt, he 
had little to do, They did not molest 
him. Indeed, few would have dared. 
‘There was something about the man that 
was almost malignant. He had deliber- 
ately ruined the Wellfleets. It did not 
pay to fool with that kind. 

As Madam Wellfleet watched, her eyes 
straining through the glasses, Tadeusz 
Paskowski reached the broad porch and 
turning, swept the view. Then, drawing 
a kev from his pocket, he fitted it to the 
front door. It resisted briefly before 
surrendering. A moment later the door 
swung to behind him. 

It was agony, as Madam Wellfleet 
mentioned afterwards, for her to think 
ef that man stalking through the rooms, 
appraising first this thing and that, with 
the eye of a master. She felt that she 
must cry out; she voiced a most Chris- 
tian prayer that something would befall 
him—that the house would tumble down 
and smother him in the ruins. But of 
course nothing like that happened. 

Tadeusz Paskowski was in the house 
for perhaps fifteen minutes. Once 
Madam Wellfleet was absolutely sure she 
saw his face at the window of what 
had been her sleeping-room. It almost 
killed her, she declared. 

The very next day it became known 
that the Wellfleet mansion was to be 
made ready for occupancy. Carpenters, 
masons and interior decorators appeared. 
None of these were recruited in Barton. 
They came from the world outside. And 
for hours at a time Madam Wellfleet 
sat at the window, watching the work of 
what she never thought or spoke of save 
as “vandal hands.” 


A*’ if she had not enough to bear with 
at this time, Evelyn began her suit 


for divorce. The papers carried an ac- 
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count of her appearance in court, and 
one or two had sketches of her, as she 
appeared on the witness-stand, her eyes 
modestly cast down. ‘Most of her testi- 
mony was given in a whisper that only 
the judge could hear,” ran the account—- 
and how Barton busied itself in guessing 
what that testimony must have been! 

The grounds were gross intoxication, 
cruel and abusive treatment and—and 
the things Evelyn whispered to the 
judge. The latter was a friend of 
Evelyn’s father (who was also in court, 
looking very stern, if the sketches did not 
belie his expression ) 

Evelyn was given an absolute divorce. 
Richard did not contest—indeed, no one. 
not even his grandmother, knew his 
whereabouts. 

“T have suffered much,” said Madam 
Wellfleet to those who rushed to her to 
tender sympathy and glut their curiosity. 

She paused, and her eyes sought the 
window that gave a view of the old 
home. The painters, their legs swinging 
from the scaffolding on which they sat. 
were giving it a garment of glistening 
white. 

“T have suffered much,” she repeated 
“but it will soon be over.” 

Her confidantes nodded sympatheti- 
cally, although their private opinion— 
afterwards stated quite publicly—was 
that Nellie Wellfleet would live to ! 
ninety. 

The furnishing of the Wellfleet man- 
sion proceeded apace. A woman came 
from New York—a very efficient-eyed. 
crisp-mannered young woman—to take 
charge of this. It was bruited 
then that the chamber which had firs: 
been Madam Wellfleet’s and later 
Fvelyn’s was being hung in rose silk. 

Barton rang to that. Until then every- 
body had thought that Tadeusz Pasko. 
ski was preparing the house for his ow 
occupancy, that he would abandon the 
hut on the marsh and make a swi!' 
transition to magnificence, as so many of 
his kind do. But the rose-hung chamber 
was an awakening. It was Leonie who 
would occupy that chamber—and the 
house. Had not the papers only recent] 
commented on her predilection for rose? 
Even the hotel rooms in which she slept. 
while on tour, were so furnished for her 


ahaiit 
apou 
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during her stay, no matter how brief. It 
was—so the veracious and astute press- 
agent declared—her favorite color, the 
exact shade in which her artistic temper- 
ament found the perfect chord of repose. 

The shock was the greater in that no 
one in Barton had ever suspected Leonie 
would return there. The idea presup- 
posed a brazenness hitherto unguessed. 
A Barton girl would never have shown 
her face there again. But Leonie, Bar- 
tonites suddenly recalled—as if they had 
not known it for years—was not a nice 
girl. A girl who would talk to the Most 
Altitudinous One the way she did—to 
say nothing of the way she had talked 
to Madam Wellfleet-—might be expected 
to do anything. 

One thing they were determined upon. 
They would show her what they thought 
of it. 

“The brazen effrontery of it!” said 
Madam Wellfleet. ‘I suppose she thinks 
that because she has appeared before 
kings and queens and become quite no- 
torious, Barton will forget. I—I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

Madam Wellfleet claimed that every 
fiber of her being was racked. Her 
friends put it differently, saying that 
Nellie Wellfleet was certainly having a 
fit over it. 

Nevertheless they were agreed with 
her; Barton would show Leonie it had 
neither forgotten or forgiven. Kings 
and queens might smile upon her, but 
nature’s noblemen and their countesses 
would not—at least not in Barton. 


CHAPTER XI 


N June Leonie arrived in New York. 
The reporters interviewed her as if 


she had been royalty. Photographs 
of her appeared in the papers. They 
showed a small and unusually ugly mar- 
moset crouched in the crook of her arm. 
This she called Fritz—in memory, the 
reporters said, of the Crown Prince. A 
democratic nation roared with appre- 
ciation. 

“The Paskowski.” said the papers, 
“will stay in New York for a few days, 
before leaving for her summer mansion 
at Barton.” 
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Barton arose to that as to a bugle-call. 
Bartonites girded themselves and pre- 
pared to greet this outrager of public 
morals, The station-agent—the same 
that had telephoned Madam Wellfleet 
of Richard’s proposal to elope years be- 
fore—evidently considered himself as- 
signed to outpost-duty. 

“IT suppose,” he commented, “that 
she'll act like all get out when she ar- 
rives, like some of them summer folks. 
But she needn’t put on airs afore me. 
I aint forgotten the day she sat snivel- 
ing on that platform there, and I cal’late 
to let her know it.” 

“How be you going to do that ?” ques- 
tioned one of nature’s noblemen. 

“Wal, I’ll look at her—just look at 
her.” 

Evidently the  station-agent 
doubted the efficacy of that look. But 
somehow his plans went astray. When 
the morning train pulled in a month 
later,—Leonie’s arrival had been delayed 
by an occurrence of which Barton as yet 
knew nothing,—there was a period of 
activity such as the station-agent, grown 
old in service, had never witnessed. 

After depositing the casual passengers, 
the engine backed and hauled until 
finally it had freed itself of a single car 
which remained on a siding. Then the 
train proceeded on its way. 

The station-agent stood and consid- 
ered the car thus signaled out for espe- 
cial attention. It was a private car— 
one of the few he had ever had an 
opportunity to get a more than fleeting 
glimpse of. As he stood there, a languid 
hand cast aside a curtain, and the sta- 
tion-master beheld the Paskowski. 

Unfortunately he was too surprised to 
summon the look he meant to present her, 
and so all she saw was an old man with 
his jaw open. Then the curtain dropped 
back. 

Sometime later a limousine appeared. 
It and the chauffeur—a tall man with a 
small, dark mustache and dark Italian 
eyes—were done in rose. On the portals 
were emblazoned crests. It drew up 
smartly at the platform, and the chauf- 
feur stepped briskly to the private car. 
The station-master, having recovered 
from his first setback, decided that the 
Paskowski was about to venture forth. 


never 
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He took his stand, determined that the 
look should be delivered as advertised. 

Leonie appeared, and with her quick, 
free stride moved toward the limousine. 
The station-agent strove to plant himself 
squarely in her way—strove because 
something he could not define made him 
falter. He had the feeling that he had 
suddenly become transparent. The Pas- 
kowski gazed not past him, but through 
him, calmly and serenely. And anyway, 
he could not reconcile her with his mem- 
ory of her. She was magnificent, noth- 
ing less. 

As the Paskowski entered her limou- 
sine, the station-agent retired to his of- 
fice and sat down at his desk. 

“Gosh!” he murmured feebly. 

This was not the end of the episode, 
however. For Leonie, having inspected 
the limousine, returned to her private 
car. The station-agent sat up. Then, 
as she appeared again, he blinked and 
rubbed his eyes as if to clear his vision. 
He looked again. 

Leonie and her chauffeur were half 
carrying, half assisting, a man who 
walked between them. 

“If that isn’t Dick Wellfleet,” said 
the station-agent, “I’m a liar.” 

The station-agent was no liar. Nor 
was he suddenly gone witless, as Mad- 
am Wellfleet intimated when he tele- 
phoned her the astounding news. 


CHAPTER XII 


EONIE’S limousine was a foreign 
creation. Nothing like it had ever 

been seen in Barton. It ran rap- 
idly through the village, to the indigna- 
tion of sundry small dogs that voiced 
vigorous opposition ; and then, swinging 
by the marsh, it began the curving as- 
cent that led to the Wellfleet mansion. 
The entire population of Barton fol- 
lowed its progress with interest. Leonie 
Paskowski had returned; the war was 
on, 

The second and greater sensation was 
not long in coming. It spread rapidly; 
there was something almost instanta- 
neous about the manner in which the 
news flashed through the village. 

Madam Wellfleet had watched the car 
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swing into the driveway that led to the 
old mansions. She had been unable to 
credit the station-agent’s warning. She 
stood at the window of her home, which 
looked out upon her former home, and 
with trembling fingers held the opera- 
glasses to her eyes. The invalid couldn’t 
be—it was Richard. 

As he disappeared through the front 
door, Madam Wellfleet lowered her 
glasses and sat down suddenly. 

“The hussy !” she said at length. “The 
hussy !” 

This was inadequate, but her thoughts, 
though violent, were inarticulate. 

Before long her friends began to ap- 
pear. They hurried in, breathlessly, 
asking for confirmation. Madam Well- 
fleet gave this. 

“That I should live to see this!’ she 
declared. “It is unspeakable—simply 
unspeakable.” 

“What will you do?” they wanted to 
know. 

Madam Wellfleet considered _ this. 
While she hesitated, somebody ventured : 

“Tf I were you, I would go right up 
and tell her what we think of her. I’d 
demand that she have Richard moved to 
this house at once!” 

A murmur of approval ran through 
the circle. 

“T will!” promised Madam Wellfleet, 
and set her lips grimly. 

“Don’t have the slightest mercy on 
her.”’ she was admonished. 

“T sha’n’t,” declared Madam Well- 
fleet. 

“If I were you, I’d go this very in- 
stant.” 

Madam Wellfleet rose. 

“Of course! If you will excuse me— 
I must get ready.” 

They acquiesced. And Madam Well- 
fleet withdrew to perform a very neces- 
sary rite but one that delayed, never- 
theless, for a full hour, the delivery of 
Barton’s ultimatum to the outrager of its 
sense of decency. 


ADAM WELLFLEET dressed 
while Barton burned—with indig- 
nation. 
It was almost noon before she started 
up the hill toward her former home. 
Leonie saw her from the window of a 
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As she turned, 
He was sitting 


second-story chamber. 
she met Richard’s eyes. 
propped up in a chair. 

“She is coming?” he said quickly. 
His face was pale and very thin, and 
as he spoke, it became apprehensive, 

Leonie nodded. 

Richard reached out his hand quickly, 
as a child that needs reassurance might 
have. She took it. As she looked down 
at him, there was an almost maternal 
tenderness in her eyes. 

“You wont let anything she says mat- 
ter?” he begged. 

“No,” she promised, and stooping 
swiftly, kissed him on his forehead. 
“Don’t you worry,” she added. 

Madam Wellfleet approached her for- 
mer home with composure. She had no 
doubt of her ability to deal with Leonie, 
as she had dealt once before. She went 
to the meeting thrice armed. For it is 
not necessary to be enlisted in a right- 
eous cause to be thus desirably equipped ; 
an unalterable belief that one’s course is 
righteous will serve as well. 

Inevitably it occurred to her that 
Leonie might refuse to see her. But she, 
Madam Wellfleet, was prepared to force 
her way in, if that were necessary. 
There would be no temporizing. Mad- 
am Wellfleet was like the station-agent 
in that she visioned Leonie as she had 
last seen her. She was not prepared 
(indeed, people seldom are) for the 
changes time had wrought. 

She approached the door, and disdain- 
ing the electric bell, used the knocker 
which was a Wellfleet heirloom. (She 
had wanted to remove this, but Richard 
had refused to let her.) 

The echoes had scarcely died when a 
footman, eminently correct in all the 
details of costume, opened the door. 

“Madam Wellfleet will please step 
this way,” he said before she could 
speak. 

The reception disconcerted her. She 
had rehearsed her entrance, so that her 
first words would put her definitely in 
character. 

“I wish to see my grandson, Richard 
Wellfleet,” she had intended to say. And 
if there were any hesitancy, she would 
add: “At once!” 

But the footman was already leading 
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the way to the drawing-room, and she 
had no other course except to follow. 
He held open the door and bowed as 
she passed through. 


HE drawing-room was very differ- 

ent from her memory of it. The 
paneled walls, the dignified fireplace, 
with its carved Colonial mantel, and the 
large stately mirror over this were all 
old friends. But the draperies and the 
various objects which furnished the room 
were absolute strangers. The effect as 
a whole recalled to her the drawing- 
room of a French chateau which she had 
visited years before. An _ immense 
screen, fully six feet tall, wonderfully 
embroidered, occupied one wall-space. 
Rare bits of bric-a-brac, costly vases 
and other objects of art had been added, 
but with restraint. 

Madam Wellfleet raised her lorgnette 
(which she had brought with her as a 
weapon of offense) and surveyed the 
room. In spite of herself she was im- 
pressed by its richness. She brought 
her lorgnette into play once more. A 
lorgnette can be so managed as to com- 
bine dignity and insolence. It is indis- 
putable that some people use it as a con- 
venient manner of assisting imperfect 
vision. It is as indisputable that others 
use it as a thug uses brass knuckles. 
This is the way Madam Wellfleet chose 
to use it now. 

Leonie was dressed in a soft, clinging 
costume in which purple in two very 
soft, lovely tones, predominated. It was 
a simple but striking gown which she 
wore with a regal insouciance. As Mad- 
am Wellfleet’s stare became prolonged, 
Leonie smiled briefly. She had _ sur- 
vived the critical gaze of personages 
much more to be feared than Richard’s 
grandmother. And anyway, Leonie was 
always at her best when under fire. 

“Wont you sit down?” she asked. 

Madam Wellfleet’s lorgnette began to 
tremble. This may have been in a right- 
eous rage at the brazenness of such an 
invitation, or it may have been in a rage 
because Leonie seemed not only mistress 
of herself but of the situation. 

“T wish to speak with my grandson 
Richard Wellfleet,” she said. 

“T am sorry,” said Leonie,—her voice 
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had matured to an exquisitely pitched 
contralto,— “but Richard is not very 
strong. He still feels the effect of his 
journey, and | think it best he keep very 
quiet.” 

Madam Wellfleet’s face flamed, and 
her voice rose. 

“If Richard has no sense of decency, 
I have,” she said. “If you believe that 
he will be permitted to live in the house 
that was his mother’s home and mine 
before that, with the woman who is now 
his mis—” 

“Please do not speak so loudly !” com- 
manded Leonie, without raising her 
voice. “If Richard hears you, he will 
think we are having an altercation.” 

“An altercation!’ Madam Wellfleet 
glared at Leonie. “I have not come here 
to indulge in an altercation with—with 
you! I have come to command Richard 
to leave this house.” 

“T cannot permit you to see Richard.” 

Madam Wellfleet’s color deepened to 
a royal purple. 

“Permit me! I do not ask you to 
permit me. Richard is in this house. I 
shall not leave it until I see him.” 

In Leonie’s eyes there was the same 
inscrutability and the same suggestion 
of leashed power that marked her fa- 
ther’s steady gaze. 

“You will not see Richard to-day, nor 
to-morrow, nor the next day,” she said. 
Her voice was quiet, almost placid. 
After an instant she added: ‘You will 
not see Richard until he himself wants 
to see you.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


EONIE was the first to break the 
silence that followed her ultima- 
tum. “Is there anything further 
to be said ?” 
“To you? No!” 
“Then need we prolong this?” 
Madam Wellfleet all but choked. She 
had pictured herself as authoritative and 
self-possessed, the mistress of herself 
and whatever circumstance might bring 
forth. Instead she had been balked, and 
now she was being dismissed. She felt 
an impulse toward physical violence, al- 
most a desire to batter Leonie with her 
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fists, as fishwives sometimes do. Instead 
she became virulent. She was not nice. 

Leonie let her finish. ‘Then: 

“Listen! I gave Richard to you years 
ago—yes, gave him to you. I wanted 
him to be happy and successful, because 
I loved him. I felt that he never would 
be happy or successful if he married me. 
I was young, and Barton had bred that 
in me. 

“And what did you do with him—you 
and the girl he married? Did you—or 
she—make him happier than I would 
have? Or more successful ?” 

Madam Wellfleet was still agitated by 
her outburst. She strove, however, to 
achieve an expression that would be- 
speak contempt. 

“You know you did not. Oh, I know 
Richard was weak. But he was generous 
and chivalrous. If he had married the 
right kind of woman—” 

Leonie paused. “I found Richard in 
New York,” she said, abruptly. ‘Do 
you want to know when and how?” 

Leonie’s eyes were compelling. Mad- 
am Wellfleet could neither evade nor 
meet them. She found expression in a 
snort. 

Leonie went on as if this were an af- 
firmative. “I was going up Fifth Ave- 
nue in my car. I was in a hurry, and 
when we were halted, I asked the chauf- 
feur what the trouble was. He said 
there had been an accident—that a car 
ahead had hit ‘a wop.’ 

“A moment later I saw the injured 
man myself. And because he was 
dressed as a laborer and because I have 
lived among the poor and know what un- 
believable hardship an accident of that 
kind sometimes causes, I stopped to in- 
quire.” 

Leonie’s eyes sought out and held the 
older woman’s. 

“It was Richard,” she said. 

ADAM WELLFLEET’S 
sagged. 

“Ths policeman told me that it prob- 
ably wasn’t serious, that the man had 
been drinking and that you couldn’t hurt 
a drunk. But I had him taken to a hos- 
pital. He did not regain consciousness 
until late the next day. Even then the 
doctors were doubtful as to his recovery. 
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They said he was a heavy drinker and 
that that was against him. 

“When he recognized me, he clung to 
my hand and begged me not to leave 
him. He was very weak. Afterward 
he told me some things about himself. I 
guessed much more.” 

Leonie paused briefly, and then added: 
“I gave him back to you once. I shall 
not give him back to you now.” 

Madam Wellfleet roused herself. 
“And so,” she said, “you have brought 
him back to Barton to flaunt your shame 
in our faces!” 

“No,” returned Leonie evenly. “I 
brought him back to Barton because it 
is the last place he wanted to go. He 
said he wanted to go somewhere where 
he was not known, to begin all over. I 
urged him to come to Barton, because it 
will be harder here—and I want it to be 
hard.” 

Madam Wellfleet 
“Why?” she demanded. 

Leonie was slow in answering. “I am 
not sure. Perhaps it is because I think 
it will be best for him.” 

Incredulity stared out from Madam 
Wellfleet’s eyes. ‘Because you think it 
best for him!” She stopped, as if to 
gather herself for a fresh assault. “You 
come here for revenge,” she accused. 
“‘You—you come here to drag the name 
of Wellfleet in the dirt.” 

“His first wife did that,” commented 
Leonie, “quite effectually. 7 am trying 
to lift, not the name of Wellfleet, but 
Richard himself, out of the dirt.” 

“And I suppose that when that is 
achieved, you will condescend to marry 
him ?” 

Leonie smiled briefly. “I married him 
in New York two days ago.” 

Madam Wellfleet gaped. “So that is 
your scheme,” she exploded at last. 
“Having been notorious, you wish now 
to become respectable by marrying a 
Wellfleet. But you can’t. Barton will 
ostracize you. We have not forgotten all 
that has passed.” 

Leonie’s eyes flashed. “That for Bar- 
ton!’ she said, and snapped her fingers. 

Then the intensity with which she had 
spoken slackened. “It is Richard who 
is to become respectable by marrying a 


was __ startled. 
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Paskowski,” she commented, smiling as 
if the thought were whimsical. 

Madam Wellfleet sniffed. ‘And pray 
how do you intend to achieve that?” 

“That remains to be seen. Richard is 
yet too far from well to consider what 
is to be done. I have heard my father 
say that, with the shipping facilities Bar- 
ton has, any of a number of things other 
than rum might be manufactured here. 
That is one possibility. But it is for 
Richard to make his own choice, when 
he is better.” 

Madam Wellfleet knew she had lost, 
but she still fought on. “I suppose’— 
sarcastically—‘“that you do all this for 
love of Richard!” 

Leonie hesitated. Then she said with 
absolute frankness: “I am not sure. I 
pity him. And I suppose’’—slowly, as if 
weighing that too—‘‘one does not forget 
one’s first love.” 

Madam Wellfleet gasped. 
not love him!” 

“T did not say that. I said I was not 
sure. I want to be sure—very sure. 
That is why I have come back here.” 

While Madam Wellfleet stared, Le- 
onie, speaking very slowly as if choosing 
her words, added: “To really love him, 
I must respect him and be proud of him. 
And because I once loved him more than 
I have ever been able to care for any- 
body, I want to believe that before long 
I—I shall respect and be proud of him.” 


“Vou do 


FTERWARD Madam_ Wellfleet 

gave her Barton advisers a fairly 
accurate account of what had taken 
place. 

“They ought to be tarred and feath- 
ered!” declared the same defender of 
public morals who had advised Madam 
Wellfleet to show no mercy on Leonie. 

In this Madam Wellfleet was about to 
agree when it occurred to her that the 
tarring and feathering would include a 
Wellfleet. 

“She—that creature—should be tarred 
and feathered,” she amended. “But I 
cannot help feeling that poor Richard is 
more sinned against than sinning.” 

In which, of course, she stated a great 
truth, though she did not comprehend 
wherein the truth lay. 


THE END 
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HEN, after making at the 
extreme corner of the field 
another of those historic 
touchdowns that emblazon 

college annals, Archie released his grip 
on the ball and staggered upright, from 
amidst all the jostling forms and flash- 
ing countenances banked like electrified 
puppets from top to bottom of the am- 
phitheater, just one impinged upon his 
dizzy sight. It so happened that she ex- 
actly filled the focus of his momentary 
gaze, and registered forever; but from 
that day to this he never had seen her 
again. 

And now, two years afterward, when 
under lowering skies he pulled up at the 
little crossroads garage, to await his 
turn at the gasoline pump, here she was, 
at last, superintending the change of a 
tire while also taking on gas. 

That was she—he could not be mis- 
led. Metaphysical science asserts that 
if a coin be pressed upon moist plate- 
glass and presently removed, should the 
glass be left undisturbed, the print of 
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the coin will remain, like an astral self, 
to be revealed by the breath after weeks 
and months of time. So the image of 
two years ago persisted still upon the 
undisturbed fabric of his heart, requir- 
ing only the breath of life to waken it 
anew. 

He had been rather foolish about that 
girl, had Archie; and now he was 
glad. 

Even in her motoring coat she was 
clipper built, straight, slim, almost 
boyish. She viewed him with frank 
appraisal: viewed him, viewed his mud- 
spattered car, tried to read, perhaps, the 
beclouded lettering on the smeared 
door-panel, announcing “Roberts No- 
tions Co.,” his father’s firm; and as her 
eyes strayed back to his, a little shade 
of perplexity flitted across her smooth 
oval face. Did she remember, too? 

Then she entered her heavier road- 
ster, and with brisk engagement of 
gears, shot away. 

He had lost her. All that he might do 
was to enter into that space just occu- 
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pied by her. But the only aroma was 
that of gasoline. 

“More rain, I guess,” commented the 
garage man, proceeding to fill the tank, 

“Looks like it.” 

“Going far?” 

“To Holbrook. How are the roads?” 

The garage man, turning the pump- 
handle, eyed him meditatively. 

“Fierce. But you can make it.” 

“Got to make it,” retorted Archie 
grimly. And he added: “Who was the 
girl in ahead of me?” 

“She? Don’t know. Some tourist. 
There’s quite a bunch of tourist-travel 
on this road. Lots of women driving, 
too. Five gallons?” 

“Yes. That’s enough.” 

When the garage man came out with 
the change for the bill, the drizzle had 
set in again; the outlook was anything 
but agreeable. 

“I told her she’d get wet,” he re- 
marked. “But I didn’t faze her. Of 
course, when a person has business out, 
he can’t stop for weather. You'll make 
it, if you just keep going.” 


ARCHIE pocketed the change and 
buttoned the side-curtains. 

“Well, you know me,” he asserted 
from within. “I’m certainly not out for 
pleasure alone. I’m due at Holbrook, 
rain or shine. So long.” 

“So long.” 

The motor caught, and with a sputter 
and grind the machine surged forward, 
on the last leg of a hard day’s journey 
to the credit, not of himself, but of the 
house of Roberts. 

Ordinarily he might have postponed 
Holbrook; for ordinarily it would not 
have been worth the expenditure of 

asoline and the wear and tear on the 
machine, and there was a better road 
although roundabout. However, the 
letter from his father, which had inter- 
cepted him this noon at the Central Ho- 
tel in Rexford, not only burned in his 
pocket but also strangely tugged at his 
heartstrings. 

It was a semibusiness, semipaternal 
letter—a curious mingling; but then, 
his father was a semibusiness, semifam- 
ily man who perhaps on account of this 
peculiarity had made a _ semisuccess 
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more pronounced in its honesty than in 
its material value. The letter was a 
complete index to his character. 

“Dear Boy (it said): We are all 
well. Your mother is recovering froma 
cold. Business, as you know, has fallen 
behind last year. I appreciate that you 
are doing the best you can—the other 
salesmen also report difficulties. You 
need not apologize for gasoline and 
tires. Your health at least has im- 
proved, and that is of chief importance.” 

And then the main paragraph: 

“You probably have seen or heard 
the report that Holbrook is to have a 
new large general store, capitalized at 
$500,000 by local subscriptions. It will 
carry an extensive line of dry goods and 
notions. One of the stockholders was 
at the hotel here this noon, where | 
chanced to meet him. There has been 
a rumor for some time, but of course 
the other Holbrook store said nothing 
about it. Now it is a fact. The store 
is likely to be the parent of a chain of 
stores controlling the country trade. 
Orders for the stock are about to be 
placed, I understand. Of course Chi- 
cago and Kansas City will compete for 
those. The manager is a Chicago man. 
However, that makes no difference. [| 
think we can quote better prices deliv- 
ered than either of those places. His 
name is Meservey. He is already there, 
superintending matters. You had bet- 
ter make a special trip in there, if you 
can, ahead of the crowd, and see Meser- 
vey before he goes out again. The early 
bird, you know, my boy! And I don't 
need to tell you that under present cir- 
cumstances to establish connections with 
a ‘going’ enterprise such as this, will 
mean a great deal to us. Try to sell 
him to the extent of $500 at least. But 
don’t risk your health, my boy. Health 
is everything. If weather conditions 
are adverse, then act on your best judg- 
ment ; and possibly I can arrange to meet 
him somewhere myself. Our chief rival 
will be Dorsey Bros. They are plan- 
ning to put a salesman into your terri- 
tory, but you are there first. Your 
mother sends love.” 

Dear old Dad! Archie, reading, could 
see him hastily dictating that jerky, ver- 
bose, careful letter, and after it was 
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mailed, vacillating between hope and the 
fear that he had been too insistent upon 
an impromptu bad-weather trip by an 
ex-footballist and only son with a weak 
lung. Lord, why did Dad always en- 
courage sentiment to buck business! 

There was something in touring a 
country territory by automobile for 
fresh air and for practical knowledge 
(both essential if this son was to oc- 
cupy his father’s desk). But orders, 
orders—that was the real zest of the 
road: orders, to demonstrate the worth 
of the son of the “old man” and to make 
the other salesmen sit up and take no- 
tice. 


OOTBALL has its uses off the col- 

lege field. It teaches a man to follow 
the ball—carry the ball, when the case 
requires; and the letter was like a sig- 
nal. So before finishing dinner, Archie 
had communicated with this Meservey 
by long-distance telephone, had engaged 
to meet him at Holbrook at five o'clock 
that afternoon (“No, we_ haven't 


stocked yet. Yes, I’ll be pleased to talk 
with you if you get here in time, but I 
promise nothing,” had said Mr. Meser- 


vey), and after business had plunged 
through center, so to speak, for the 
goal, with mud and showers tackling 
him viciously. A wide end run would 
have been easier, but the straight dash 
was imperative. 

Holbrook was twenty-five miles by 
rain-soaked country road: a road noth- 
ing at all, in good weather ; an unknown 
ambush, in bad. He plugged along, re- 
lentless with gears and throttle. The 
only enlivening sight was the constant 
token of an automobile ahead. Tires 
had churned the ruts and skidded in 
the clay. The Girl! He had noted the 
tires especially, and here was the pat- 
tern occasionally imprinted on the mud. 
Hurrah for the Girl! She probably 
would keep on the main road north; 
and when he took the left hand at the 
forks, he again would be adrift; but it 
was a little comfortable to feel that for 
a brief spell they were traveling in com- 
parative company. 

Ten miles! The rain beat in flickers, 
and there was no let-up of the mud. 
His car was beginning to act queerly 
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too—a renewal of symptoms that had 
annoyed him earlier in the day, but had 
ceased (for such is the manner of auto- 
mobiles) whenever he had approached a 
garage. Between spurts it seemed to be 
getting tired, and on the frequent 
grades he spurred it with low until his 
radiator jetted steam, 

The forks of the road and the lone 
trail—no! For the car ahead had 
turned off, also! The former signboard 
here had disappeared, and wittingly or 
unwittingly the Girl was toiling, like 
himself, for Holbrook. She either was 
astray, ‘or she had nerve—likely both. 
At any rate, he would be on hand, to 


‘help, should she require help; and with 


this sense of knight-errantry pervading 
him, he pushed his car mercilessly. 

But he felt as though he were push- 
ing on the lines, trying to urge a lame 
horse. He waxed nervous on his own ac- 
count, repeatedly scanned the miles on 
the speedometer face and constantly 
fumed at the slowly mounting score. 
Now and again the animal threatened 
to stall on him completely, especially in 
the harder pulls; it gasped, faltered, 
only on a sudden to brace and briefly to 
take on a new lease of life. 

Twice he disembarked, and trudging 
around, lifted the engine-hood, to gaze 
in. He twitched at the wiring, gingerly 
laid fingers upon the hot radiator, and 
surveyed, The second time, by happy in- 
spiration, he discovered that mud was 
choking the carburetor. Of course! 
Now he broke a twig from a bush, 
poked the mud loose from the intakes, 
lavishly flooded the carburetor and 
washed it out; and breathing again, the 
motor responded willingly. 

As he straightened, relieved, for an 
instant to calculate the difficulties ahead, 
he glimpsed her—the Girl! There she 
was, or at least there was a car, just 
forging up a long hill, dully revealed 
through the driving squalls. He had 
done well, in spite of troubles. She had 
only about a mile lead. Doubly encour- 
aged, he climbed in. Ten miles to Hol- 
brook! 


OWEVER, his car was not acting 
quite right, overheated, evidently, 
by the frequent recourse to second and 
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first speeds. The radiator might need 
attention. At the next stopping place 
he would halt (time permitting) and 
cool off by refilling even with muddy 
water carried in his hat from a ditch. 
He might spoil a hat, clog the radiator, 
burn out a bearing; but he would make 
Holbrook or bust. He was earning a 
large order from Meservey, and that en- 
gagement for five o'clock should be 
kept. So he set his jaw and held to the 
thought. 

The car before had vanished. Still, 
he was creeping up on it, for as he 
barely topped the crest of a cruel grade 
(the last grade, thank heaven!), he saw 
it in the middle of the narrow road, 
ahead. Was it moving? No! She was 
out, into the mud and the drizzle, and 
fussing under its raised hood. The 
mud and the rain were no fit associates 
for Her! He impulsively essayed a gal- 
lant spurt, and as the finish of that in- 
creasingly sluggish grind, his car went 
dead, amidst reek of steam and of blue 
smoke. Yes, it certainly demanded cool- 
ing off! 

Here he was, anyway—and here was 
She. 


He quickly slipped out, jerked up the 
side of the engine-hood as first aid, and 
then sloshed forward. At his approach 
she paused and perplexedly awaited. 
She was somewhat bedraggled, but she 


was beautiful. She was the Girl—the 
very Girl! 

“T beg your pardon—are you in trou- 
ble?” His every fiber and nerve cell 
tingled with the sheer miracle of this 
encounter at last. He feared yet that 
she would take flight: would change 
into somebody else, or would be wafted 
away like a Cytherea, leaving only a 
rosy mist as an earnest of her piquant, 
flushed face. 

But she remained, and she answered 
with the voice of a mortal—a cheerful 
and matter-of-fact mortal. 

“Why, yes, I’m afraid I am. I don’t 
seem able to go any farther—I think it 
must be the spark-plugs. The motor 
misses badly.” 

“Let me see,” he proffered blithely. 
“Suppose you climb in and start it up. 
Have you a screw-driver handy ?” 

“Yes. It’s in a door-pocket. Here.” 
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He accepted it; she climbed in and 
started the motor. There was no mis- 
take about the missing. He laid the 
screw-driver blade to each plug, and 
listened. 

“They’re old plugs,” she volunteered 
from the seat. 

“Two of them are gone,” he pro- 
nounced. ‘At least, cylinders three and 
four seem not to fire, and I suppose it 
must be the fault of the plugs.’ 

“How can you tell which? 
shut off?” 

“You might as well, please. There’s 
no use in racking the motor. I can tell 
because when I cut out the cylinders by 
laying the screw-driver from the plugs 
to the engine-casing, that makes no dif- 
ference in the running whenever I try 
plugs three and four. If those cylinders 
were firing, the motor would slow up.” 

He had endeavored not to be didactic 
(for who was he, to instruct such as 
she?), but she understood. Indeed, 
only her perturbation amidst these mun- 
dane environments could have diverted 
the goddess from her knowledge of all 
this, before. 

“Oh, I see! I’d forgotten. Then it 
is the plugs, you think?” 

“Probably. But we can fix that in a 
jiffy by putting in others. If you have 
a couple of extras, I'll change for you. 
It’s a simple matter.” 

“T haven’t any others, though,” she 
asserted. Her dismayed face peered 
around the wind-shield. “What had I 
better do? Maybe I cowd get through, 
without.” 

“Where? How far, I mean.” 

“To Holbrook. Isn’t this the Hol- 
brook road?” 

“It’s one road to Holbrook—and the 
worst one. Eight miles? Possibly you 
could, but I doubt it—on four cylinders, 
in this mud. Those are small cylin- 
ders.” 

“Yes, they are. 
speed motor.” 

“And a mighty good car, but it would 
be a shame to abuse the engine. Be- 
sides, you’d have hard work.” 

“T know. I’ve had hard work al- 
ready.” And she laughed ruefully. 

“Don’t get out.” She had swung 
open the door. 


Shall I 


It’s called a high- 
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“I’m keeping you standing in the 
rain,” she retorted. She hesitated and 
flushed. “I can’t ask you inside, and 
that doesn’t seem fair.” 

Her implied loyalty and companion- 
ship warmed him. They were payment 
for any discomfort. 

“I don’t mind; I was wet, anyway. 
I’ve been tinkering with my own car. 
You must stay in—head and all, please. 
I'll figure a minute.” 


H® stepped back to the door, more 
conveniently to talk through the 
loosened curtains, and saw that the pas- 
senger half of the roadster was well 
occupied by baggage. A suit-case and 
proftered the stencil M. E. P. i 

“Are you in trouble too?” she que- 
ried. 

“Not much. The motor’s a little hot, 
but it’s cooling off, and there’s plenty 
of water.” He, also, laughed, shaking 
the drops from his hat-brim. “Let’s 
see. I might try to tow you.” 

“You can’t get by—you mustn’t try 
it. You’d mire in the ditch.” Her 


prompt solicitude, and her near, palpi- 
tating presence, were delicious. 


The 
rain did not feel wet nor cold; the mud 
might have been flowers. “And you 
could not possibly tow me.” 

“T could squeeze by, after cooling off. 
I wonder,” he mused, “what size plugs 
your motor takes.” 

“Why ?” 

He did not answer, but abruptly 
clumped to the fore again, and in- 
spected. 

“Have you a wrench? But no mat- 
ter,” he added, “they’re probably half- 
inch standard. Wait a minute. I'll 
soon know. If they are, then you're all 
right.” 

Away he toiled, to his own machine ; 
with his wrench he unscrewed two of 
the plugs, hastily returned and found 
her out in the rain and mud, challeng- 
ing him. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“If the plugs are half-inch standard, 
I can change them.” 

“How?” 

“For these. 
know.” 

“But they’re yours, aren’t they?” 


These are O. K., I 
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“Oh, I usually carry a few extra,” 
he parried. 

“Let me have one.” She extended 
her ungloved hand—masteriful, tender 
girl-hand. “It’s warm!” she rebuked. 
“It’s fresh from the engine. Then you 
haven't any extra!” 

“T might have, tucked away some- 
where,” he alleged, and knew that he 
lied. “But that isn’t the question. The 
most important thing is to start you off. 
You can’t stay here in the wet, and if 
you try to pull through on four cylin- 
ders, you'll run the chance of being 
stalled again, in the dark.” 

“Maybe I could go a little way, and 
you could pass me on some turnout 
and send a garage man from Holbrook 
for me.” : 

“If I passed you, I’d take you aboard 
—very gladly,” and he added that with 
more sincerity than, he imagined, she 
suspected. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t leave the car and the 
baggage !”’ she protested. 

“And I wouldn’t leave you,” he as- 
sured honestly. ‘“That’s unthinkable. 
No, if the plugs interchange—” He 
resolutely tackled the motor, removed 
a plug, inserted one of his own. 
“Bully!” he jubilated. “Half-inch 
standard, just as I hoped. Now the 
other, please.” He tightened both and 
connected them up. “Will you try the 
motor again ?” 

She reluctantly reéntered the car, 
pressed the starter button; the motor 
whirred, caught, barely hesitated and 
burst into full, resonant hum of perfect 
power. 

He closed the hood and, stepping 
back, wiped his hands. 

“There you are.” 

“Why can’t I tow you?” 

“Have you a rope?” 

“N-no.” 

“We'd need a good, strong one. I 
wouldn’t let you tow me, anyway. I’m 
no piker. You'll have all you can do 
to manage one car and get there before 
dark.” 


“BRUT what will you do?” Her tone 

was of real distress—ah, sweet dis- 
tress! 

“T may scare up another spark-plug 
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or two—or maybe I can fix these. At 
any rate, I wont melt. When you get 
to Holbrook, you might send a helper 
with—well, with a couple of plugs, or a 
wire rope, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Mind ?” 

“No! Send somebody, the very first 
thing. But don’t you think you could— 
Is there room? I have so much bag- 
gage! If I dared leave it—” 

“I might ride on the running-board,” 
he laughed—and sobered. “No, I’d 
feel like a piker. Every pound counts. 
And besides, I have a lot of baggage 
too, and I wouldn’t leave that. Please 
go. Do go. You're wasting time, and 
first thing you know, you'll be bogged 
down so you can’t go! You're sinking 
deeper and deeper.” 

“Then I suppose I must go, if that’s 
all. There doesn’t seem anything else 
to do, does there—except thank you?” 
She put her hand upon the lever. 

M. E. P. was going. Must she hence- 
forth be to him only a lovely M. E. P., 
by those symbols (now the dearest in 
the alphabet) rendered the more allur- 
ing and mysterious? But the glimpse 


of her baggage reminded him of his 


own precious cases. Business intruded 
upon romance. 

“Do you expect to be in Holbrook, 
for any time? Till morning, maybe?” 

“Yes, till morning, at least.” 

“I wonder, then, if in some way, 
without much bother, you could get 
word to the Palace Hotel for me? 
By phone, you know. Or whatever 
way is most convenient.” He contin- 
ued awkwardly: “I’m Mr. Roberts— 
Arthur Roberts, traveling for the Rob- 
erts Notions Company. I have an en- 
gagement to meet Mr. Meservey, the 
manager of the new store, at five 
o'clock, at the Palace, and—well, I be- 
lieve I was going to sell him some of 
our goods. I’m awfully keen to do so.” 
Such an odd look passed over her in- 
tent face. He felt that he flushed, but 
he finished bravely. “If I’m not there 
on time, he’s liable to buy of somebody 
else—which is all right, of course, ex- 
cept that I’d hate to fall down on a 
possible order. I’m making a special 
trip. If he knew that I was almost 
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through, and delayed only a little by the 
heavy road, he might be willing to hold 
off for, say, an hour or an hour and a 
half, and give me the fighting chance. 
lll surely get there. Would you care 
to remember the names? Mr. Roberts 
of the Roberts Notions Company, and 
Mr. Meservey, at the Palace Hotel.” 

Such a queer, disconcerting look, 
partly quizzical, partly astonished, alto- 
gether baffling, on that rosy face! 

“Roberts and Meservey,” she re- 
peated. “I'll remember. They aren't 
so unfamiliar to me as you might think.” 
She scanned him. “Did we ever mect 
before, Mr. Roberts ?” 

He shook his head, smiling. 

“N-no.” Did she realize that he did 
not even know her name? 

“Certain?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

She abruptly threw into first speed. 

“At any rate, I’m keeping you out in 
the rain. Good-by. And thanks ever 
so much. If I don’t see Mr. Meservey 
myself, I’ll get word to him. And I'll 
send help to you.” 

The rear wheels essayed to spin; the 
car lurched ahead. 


WELL, he thought, good-by, M. E. 

P. Good-by, from your forsaken 
knight! She had not spoken about see- 
ing him in Holbrook. Who was he, 
transient salesman for Roberts Notions 
Company? But a little glow permeate: 
his heart at the thought that he had 
been of some use. , 

Heigh-ho! A sigh. He may have 
missed his sale—poor old Dad! But 
Dad would not have had him act differ- 
ently. Womankind counted for a great 
deal, in the Roberts family. 

Where the car had stood, a fleck of 
dirty white embedded in the mud caught 
his eye as he turned back again. A 
card! He picked it up expectantly 
and read the printed face: 





M. E. PETERS 
Representing Dorsey Bros. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











What! That! Not she! M. E. P.— 
M. E. Peters? Peters! “Representing 
Dorsey Bros.” The new salesman—but 
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not a salesman—a saleswoman! Surely 
so, for the card must have been swept 
from the machine by her skirts; and 
don’t forget the “M. E. P.” suit-case! 
And she was gone! 

Very clever! Very clever, indeed! 
Why hadn’t he guessed? A wave of 
hot chagrin set him fairly dizzy. She 
was on no pinnacle now; she had 
stepped from her shrine to his level, 
reduced by cold business. Love and 
business can know no common ground 
—not on the road, anyway. When 
woman enters in, she ought— Darn it! 
A man would have said something di- 
rect. But she—she played him. 

Now all her protestations took on-an- 
other guise. She had not insisted upon 
towing him. She had not asked if he 
had a rope—as he did have. She had 
not insisted upon making room for him 
and his important baggage too. She 
had accepted both spark-plugs ; she, and 
he, could have managed with only one 
idle cylinder. She had swallowed his 
name and Meservey’s, but she had not 
been able to conceal her sensations in 
the act. Had she known, all along? 

And he! Huh! This is what he got 
from working in his own interests in- 
stead of holding hard to the interests 
of the Company—and Dad! 

Oh, yes; she would see Meservey. 
No doubt about that! 

On a sudden his weak lung was hurt- 
ing cruelly, with the chill and the damp 
and sheer weariness. But a fierce reso- 
lution spurred him, and he hustled for 
his car, examining the two spark-plugs 
as he went. If he might make only one 
serviceable! The porcelain on one was 
cracked. No good. He was about to 
toss it contemptuously away, as if get- 
ting rid of part of her, but on second 
thought, retained it. It would fill a 
hole. The other looked sound—point 
burned, was all, perhaps. He might try 
it. 

He carefully pressed the point farther 
in, inserted both plugs, connected up 
the hopeful one, felt of his radiator— 
still warm—and risked only enough cold 
water from the ditch to insure proper 
circulation. Never mind the hat; it was 
wet through, anyway. And so was he, 
from crown to soles. 
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A quarter to five. Already dusk was 
early mingling with the beastly drizzle. 
He squirmed into the little car and ten- 
tatively pressed the starter button. 
Whirr-r-r-r!_ Brr-er-er, brr-er-er, pop! 
Brr-er-er, brr-er-er, brr-er-er! Hooray! 
And with eight miles of deeply muddy 
road to be vanquished by three cylin- 
ders, a stabbing side and an aching 
heart,—and grit,—he opened the throt- 
tle wider and tore free. This was not 
romance—it was business. But the 
eight miles seemed interminable. 

He was boiling along on two cylin- 
ders, when near the little town he met 
the tardy succor from the local garage. 

“See you later,” he said, through his 
curtains, slackening only for that, and 
did not know whether he was heard. At 
five-forty he halted before the Palace 
Hotel, tumbled out, sample-cases and all, 
and leaving his mud-plastered, reeking 
car in the rain, stumped stiffly in. 


"THERE were a few comfortable way- 

farers in the dingy lobby. They, 
and the clerk at the desk, eyed him with 
some natural astonishment. Before 
putting his name to the register, he 
glanced down the page. There it was, 
as the last signature: “M. E. Peters, 
Dorsey Bros., Kansas City, Mo.” Of 
course! 

He turned, leaning wearily, for fur- 
ther brief search, and saw her, beyond 
the swimming faces. When he had 
scrawled his name and had been as- 
signed a room (“‘Yes, Mr. Meservey is 
in,’ had answered the clerk), she was 
advancing, her hand extended, to greet 
him. 

“You?” she uttered with frank sur- 
prise. “Did you come through alone? 
Didn’t you need help? I told the ga- 
rage man—I think he’s gone.” 

He ignored her hand—the grime on 
his own was an excuse—and forced his 
features to the grimace of a smile. 

“T didn’t need help. I came through 
on what I had. Thanks for telling the 
garage man. I suppose you told Mr. 
Meservey too?” 

“T certainly did.” 


She gazed fully 
upon him. Didn’t she yet suspect? She 
was magnificent—and this was war. 
“Certainly I did.” 
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He fired the direct question. 

“Have you sold him?” 

“Sold him? I thought you said ‘told 
him.’ ” 

“T did. Now I say ‘sold him.’ ” 

“Sold him!’ She stared blankly. 
Again magnificent! She blushed. 
“Oh!” And once more: “Oh! What 
—what makes you think so?” 

“*M. E. P.,’” he warned. “And I 
found a card, where the machine had 
stood. Good work, though. You may 
deserve the order, if you got it; I must 
admit I don’t.” 


SHE colored more vividly; her de- 

fenses were down. She laughed, 
in a sudden tantalizing ripple; swayed 
and dimpled, dazing him, in spite of 
himself, with that enveloping flash of 
triumphant womanhood. 

“Oh! I? Then you think that I— 
Did I leave my card? Yes, I ‘sold’ to 
Mr. Meservey.” She sobered. “I sold 
to Mr. Meservey. It’s a large order 
too,” she asserted, defiant. 

“T’ll see him, just the same,” he re- 
torted, squaring his jaw. “Not to kick; 
you understand that—not to be a piker. 
But I’ll see him, as soon as I clean up.” 
And he added sarcastically: “You'll 
permit me that privilege?” 

She caught up his challenge. 

“Why not see him now? Don’t 
stand on ceremony. Wait an instant; 
I'll bring him over. No—here he is. 
Father,” she presented, “this is Mr. 
Roberts.” 

Father? Father! Archie dimly 
heard the suave ensuing acknowledg- 
ment. The girl was in his eyes and ears. 
But there were words. His hand was 
being grasped. 

“We've been looking for you, Mr. 
Roberts. Not quite so soon, but”— 
and he laughed—“there can be no mis- 
take in its being you, I judge. A hard 
trip, eh? However, all’s well that ends 
well.” 

“I must confess I don’t understand,” 
stammered Archie. He stiffened. “I'll 
be very glad to talk with you. Miss 
Peters says you’ve already bought—” 

She broke in riotously. 

“Oh, Father! No, he doesn’t un- 
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derstand. And you don’t, either. You 
didn’t hear. He thinks I’m the Dorsey 
Brothers representative—that I’m Pe- 
ters. He saw the suit-cases, and he 
found a card under the machine.” 

The features of Meservey twitched. 
City bred he was, to the core, and self- 
contained; but his features twitched. 

“That is it, then. Ha! Good! No, 
Mr. Roberts, my daughter’s name is not 
‘Peters,’ and I don’t fancy that it ever 
will be. But she brought some of Mr. 
Peters’ baggage across country with her. 
He wished to make a train and travel 
light. He is an old friend of the fam- 
ily. However, that makes no difference 
—in this case. First come, first served, 
as I told you over the phone.” 

“He’s registered ahead of me. [ 
saw that. You've bought? Still I don’t 
quite understand. Your—Miss Meser- 
vey told me that she'd sold you.” 

“Yes, Peters is around here some- 
where. He got in just after Helen did. 
Have I bought?” Meservey’s shrewd 
eyes twinkled. “I’m of the opinion I 
have, Mr. Roberts. Helen’s too smart 
a salesman for me to dodge. She sold 
me without quoting prices or showing 
samples, but I know your goods, Mr. 
Roberts, and I see you’ve brought your 
samples so as to back up her claims. 
Besides, I like pluck, and I appreciate 
that you got her here first, as your rep- 
resentative. After dinner—you'll take 
dinner with us, of course—we’ll go into 
other details. Now I suppose you'd 
prefer a wash to anything eise.” 


“THE girl turned to Archie, for a step 
or two. 
“You see I’m no ‘piker,’ either,” she 


invited. “Poor Mr. Peters might think 
me one, though. And I do remember 
you, don’t I? We didn’t exactly meet, 
but you made that touchdown in that 
Yale-Brown game, two years ago.” 

“Yes,” he simply said; “I was in the 
game. But I’m traveling for my father 
now. I don’t know how you remember. 
It’s mighty good of you.” She was 
glorious! 

“Oh,” she replied lightly, and yet not 
so lightly. “I am good at remembering, 
you'll find.” 





